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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS, BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle. 
Carnegie Hall, New York 





j. H. DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera, 


Studio: 32 Metropolitan ag House Building 
603-4 Carnegie Hall, New York 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
y. Normal course in Public and Private School 
usic, Special coaching for church trials. 


Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 











ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 

Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th St. 
Phone Circle 2297 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—I nterpretation—Theory. 
Normal Course for Teachers. 
607- arnegie Hall, New York. 
ae Main St: 


Orange, N. 
680 St. 


Residence: Nicholas Ave., New York 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave. 





Phone: 392 Murray Hill, New York 
MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management: 
Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Vocal Studio: 
50 W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel, 1405 Columbus 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA. 


Teacher of voice in all its branches, Defects 
of tone production eradicated. 
French and — Lyric Diction, 
257 West oth Str New York 
Telephone, e910 Schuyler. 





MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House pontine. 1425 Broad 
ay, New ork 


Taylor Building, 44 Cannon St., 
Conn. 


Bridgeport, 





HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
For teaching periods address. 
Care of Musical Courier, 


437 Fifth Avenue New York 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach— Repertoire 
Artists who have worked this season— Mary 
rena, Marie Morrisey, Jane Neilson and John 

Jarnes Wells 
Studios reopen September 19, 1921 
70 Carnegie Hall, New York, Tel. Circle 1472, 





The BOICE STUDIO of VOCAL ART 
Susan S. Borce, 
Mas. Henry Smock Borce, Consulting Teacher. 


65 Central Park West : Tel. Columbus 7140 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
ART OF SINGING 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4834 Morningside 





VIOLA 
WATERHOUSE-BATES, 
Soprano 
VOCAL 


INSTRUCTION 
324 West 84th Street, : New York City 
Telephone 5420 Schuyler 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street New York 


Telephone Rhinelander 4468 





FRANCIS ROBINSON DUFF 

Teacher of diaphragmatic breathing, placing of 

the speaking voice, curing stuttering, also chart 

of French Pantomime and original chart of Del 

sarte, : 

136 East 78th Street, New York. 
Telephone Rhinelander 4468 





MME. EDYTHE LE BERMUTH 
Formerly of Bruxelles, Belgium 
Expert Voice Placement 
Opera and Concert Repertoire 
Studio: 62 West 84th Street, New York 


lel, Schuyler 3822 


MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Tuesdays and Fridays at the Institute of 
Musical Art. 

120 Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. Circle 1350 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone Circle 8675 








FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62nd Street, New York, 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method, 
137 West 69th St., New York, 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 


Teacher of Violin, Ensemble, Conducting 
Gottlieb Institute of Musi 

Conscientious instructors in all ae rtments. 

Courses wee the professional and the amateur 
ymphony orchestra “ee. 

136 East 76th Street - - a York City 
Tel. Rhinelander | 434 

Rrooklyn, N. Y., Studio: 1339 Union Street 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL 
SINGING 
1425 Broadway, New York 
ees * Opera House) 
1274 Bryant 
Auna E, Zrectxe, Diazcror. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, Ns Be 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., , ¢ 
Phone, 3967 Fordham 


___ HELEN ETHEL 
MYER 


EDMUND J. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 
828-829 Carnegie Hall. Tel. Circle 1350 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street. 
Phone, 2859 Academy 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
Francesco Lamperti. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 1103-4, New York City 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing. 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers’—No instrument used. 
Both class and individual instruction. 


Private any time. 
6515W_ Flatbush. 


Class courses begin Oct. Ist. 
Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone, 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence: 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy 


34 Gramercy Park 
New York City 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 


and Thursdays). ocal Instructor at University 
of Vermont Summer Session. 


Studios: 819 Carnegie Hall New York City 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 

172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 


337 West 85th Street, New York 
Phone: Schuyler 6539 





HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company 
will accept pupils 
668 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
1425 Broadway, Studio 68, New York City 
Telephone 1274 Bryant 





ISABEL LEONARD, 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonetics and Breath 
502 Carnegie Hall, es 
Telephone Circle 135 50 


New York 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBURG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
824 Carnegie Hall Tel. Circle 3467 
Application by mail 





SIGNOR 
VOICE 


BUZZI-PECCIA, 


SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden, 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES 


“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
15 West 67th Street, New York City. 
Phone 2951 Columbus. 





Proressor ARTHUR FICKENSCHER 
Dean of Music—University of Virginia, 
Alternate Saturdavs 
56 West 68TH Street : : New York City 
EDITH CRUZAN FICKENSCHER 


Concert Artist. Teacher of Voice. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky xponent. 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3 New York City 





PIZZARELLO VOCAL 
Mrs. EvizasetH Scuavup, 

851-52 Carnegie Hall. 

Joseph Pizzarello 

Villa “Bel Canto,” 


ART 
Instructor 


New York 


Chemin a Vallauris, Cannes, 
‘rance 





FREDERICK RIEsBERG, A. A. G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 

Studied under Reinecke Scharwenka 
Style; Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts, 150 
Riverside Drive. Tel. Schuyler 3655, Courses 
arranged to suit < er requirements, Pere 
eye address, 408 West 150th St. Tel. Audu- 
bon 1530 


Classics; 





CARL FIQUE prawo 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 











Home Telephone 1003 Kingsbridge 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600, 


Studio: 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
Phone Bryant 1274. 


JESSIE 


way, New York, 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


50 West 67th Street 
Phone, Cohunben 4984, 


New York 





MISS FRANCES FOSTER 
Coach for Concert and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
334 West 84th Street, New York 
Telephone Schuyler 1049 


Studio: 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
240 West 73rd Street 
Phone 8955 Columbus 


New York 





MARIE MIKOVA 


Pianist—Instruction. 
Assistant to Wager Swayne 
308 East 72nd St. 


“a - New York 
at 8812 Riindiendee, 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
Lilli Lehmann Method 


Address: J. Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Studios reopen September Sth. 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street. 


Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 
Telephone, Audubon 960 
Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 E, 62d St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 

Nine years of successful teaching and con- 

certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 

and a limited number of pupils. 

Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 

(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 


Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils, 

Song and Oratorio Repertoire. 

249 West 80th Street, New York, N. Y. 





FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme, Olga Warren 


370 CentraL Park West New Yor« 





128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


Telephone Riverside 136 
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1921 
VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


CELLIST 
Studio: 547 W. 147th St. 


Mgt. Harry H. Hall—C. Elliot, Asst. 
101 Park Avenue New York 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital Engagements 
Studio: Ursuline Academy, W. McMillen St. 
Private Address: The aremont, Apt. 22, 
W. McMillen St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
CONCERT 


GEORGE HAMLIN ‘S2s6n 


Instruction In Singing and English Diction 

November 1st to May 15th: 1070 Madison Ave., New 

York; June ist to November Ist: Lake Placid, 
Adirondack Mts., N. Y. 


ELIZABETH GIBBS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
“A Voice of Quality.”"—N. Y. Herald 
Address: 40 East 54th St.,N. Y. Phone 8390 Stuyvesant 


INSTRUCTION IN OBOE 


ALBERT MARSH 


342 West 15th St., New York Tel. Watkins 822 
Telephone mornings for appointment 


November 24, 




















MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Residence: Hotel Commodore, 42nd Street and 
Lexington Avenue, N. Y., Phone 6000 oo 
Studio: Room 12, Steinway Hall, N 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
Metropoliten Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Suite 43 New York 


EARLE LAROS 


“The Pianist with a + dial 
Educational Recitals 
Address: MISS JEAN WISWELL, 31 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer- Conductor 


651 West 169th Street New York 
Telephone Audubon 4440 


VITTORIO TREVISAN 
of Chicago Opera Association 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
428 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 























ELLIS 
GUSTAVEL. sectgsncn.crh 4d | care ALAMIMANN 
KER eee, Sema, PIANIGT 
110 Carnegie Hall, New York City | 1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
ALLL it Me BO S/ Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 
Accompanist--Coaching - 
Motel Harding 203 West 54th St. ee 
New York CI Phone 2160 Circle 384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


1 of ¥ ny 
Columbia School o ate a 


Piano Studio 


GARZIA 851-2 Conese Hal 





Tel. — Circle 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocci Music 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composzr, Voice ioqne a ae 
Assistant Teacher y exander Heineman 
229 Wor 109th St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 13 1374 





5 SUNDSTROM 


VIOLINIST 


04 Ainslie St. 
A ” Ravenswood 3804 


MISERENDINO 


VIOLINIST and TEACHER 
2128 Broadway New York City 
Telephone 5981 Columbus 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 

Telephone, Murray Hill 699 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS—Susanne_ Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Dr, Eugene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Saccetti, Marion eeks, and 
other singers in opera and church work, 


:BAYERLEE 


Associate Professor 
N of 
N JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 
A TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street,N. Y. 
WORLD FAMOUS Telephone 7960 Cathedral 
ARTISTS Auditions by Appointment Only 


HARRISON oncert 
M. WILD scx: 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


RALPH 
BARITONE 
Personal Representative: 


Claude Warford 


1425 Broadway, New Yor City 
New York 


- Chicago 
































CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist 7 Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth El Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 


JEAN HEC IME. 


cert Violinist and Pedago 
Oost Second Avenue (near “oth. Street) 


Telephone Dry Dock 4070 





Studio: 
New York City 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive. New York 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street ° 
Teleph 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme, E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


TILLA 


GEMUNDER 


Soprano 


Concert and Recitals 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
New York 








New York 

















Management : 
1425 Broadway 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZ0 CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, an ol 











514 West 114th Street 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, . New York 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 

Recitals and Piano 

Soloist with New York Tethameate 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Instruction IS 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 


COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 
“Singer and vocal ‘Internationally recog- 
nized as a Voice Batrdor Welee’ Repairer and and ¥ 
Special Course in Diction. Pupils prepared for O 
Oratorio and Concert. Teacher of Lucille Lawrence 


many other successful singers. Studios: Burnet House 
Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
255 Fort Washington Ave., New York 
Phone 4550 Wadsworth 


SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, CELLO and PIANO 
FRED V. SITTIG 167 West 80th St., N. Y. City 
Schuyler 9520 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT F.NGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 


‘GRASSE vem, he and 
will a anced 
Pupils, be “ast Tien St. 


2052 Tremont 




















Cc TEACHER OF 
s WARFORD “ane 

A Metropolitan Opera 
U House Studios 
D 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 
E Phone Bryant 1274 
A 
(KRAFT 
T 

3 Concert -T”.\\0R- Oratorio 

R 454 seamdng Place, eage 





Bonel VALERI 


MARGUERITE 


PO'T'TER 


Mezzo-Soprano 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City 











LAZAR ‘. SAMOILOFF 
Bel Canto School of Singing 


Endorsed by Ruffo, Raisa, Didur, 
SS. tae Semback, 





Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City, 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 
owe 


Address 
care Thos. A, Edison, Inc. 
ge, N.d 








S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Dramatic Mezzo 
Soprano 

Concert and Opera 

47 Pang 8th Street, 


New York City 


tattoo HOFFMANN 2 


Home Address: St. Paul. 


5S RUBANNIL sya 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 





PZ=Om0 











SWEDISH TENOR 
297 Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y., Tel. Main 6728 


5 LJUNGKVIST 





ARTHUR MM. pUaTen 














BARITONE 
Residence Phone: Fordham 6380 Wine Aste Dig > - + « Caieage 
ANCES DE VILLA 
ARTHUR DUNHAM BALL PIANIST AND TEACHER 
CONDUCTOR 
geawest Gnenann eneme canmmany 181. 69th St. New York City 
S LUTIGER GANN N SROSSI-DIEHL 
E R Cuanirto and Wetted 
meerts and Recitals 
624 Michigan Avenue" cnteago. tn. | ¥  HenTecr'” Studion 189 Gaside St. 
LYNNWOOD st 


FARNAM <:-se- 
FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST-COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
431 West 121st St., Apt. 34, Tel. Morningside 3388 
New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: = May Smith. 
erson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction: Harrison Matuzr 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
ew York City 


BIRDICE BLYE fin: 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 











Suite 40, 














SERGEI 
KLIBANSKY 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Stadio: 212 w. 59th St. New York City, 5329" Circle 





LAWRENCE SGHAUFFLER 


janist—Ceach 
mited ao of pupils accepted. 
518 Wes mil ith Street 


ew York 
Telephone $860—Ex, 2 Cathedr “ad 





E; MADAME - NJ] 
MMA A. DAMBMAN 

Founder and Pres. Sow . Rehearsals Monday 
evenings, 110 Carnegie Hall. Vocal Instruction, Residence 
pg ist West 93d &t., Tel. 1436 River, between 9 and 


EDITH SILANCE-SMITH 


VOICE Se ee 
Studio: New Monroe Bidg., ‘elk, Va. 
~ Director and Founder of The hieay C Clab of Norfolk 


t GILBERTE 


t Out! 
4 CULBERTE’ . Big Song Success 


T “Come Out in the 
> T Sweet Spring Night” 

4 (A Spring Serenade) 
Hotel Astor, B’way & 44th St. Tel. Bryant 2100 


FINNEGAN 


Soloist se. bdwity Cathedral, N.Y. 


- ‘ersonal address: 
9 South 200! S.,. Elmhurst, LL, N.Y. 

















NATIONAL; OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder. 


Announces for Season 1921-1922 


Operatic Chorus—Directors: ROMUALDO SAPIO and CARL FIQUE 
Apply to President, 1730 Broadway (Corner 55th Street) for all information 
Tel. Circle 0651 
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A. B. Chase Piano Co. 





Offices: 9 East 45th Street 


Upright and Grand Pianos 
Reproducing Player Pianos 


° New York City 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 














Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Weite-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE.MIGNON . CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue 


: . New York City 











A. SINIGAI LIANO 


Violinist and Teac 
Studio : 314 West 72nd St — York City 
Phone 6941 River 


MINA DOLORES 


SOPRANO-TEACHER 
Studio: 20 South 18th Street - Philadelphia. Pa. 
3030 Diamond Street 


RABBITS 


Musie by Ch. a for Voice pd Piano 


New York 
G. Schirmer,Inc. H. Herella Cie yaw Chene, "Ltd. 
at all music stores 











Conductor — Coach — Accompanist 
STUDIOS: 
241 West 72nd Street 
New York 
Phene 2297 Columbus 


J. WARREN 


ER 
: REUTER 


Fa etc won 


@e 


H 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elea Fischer, 1st Violim Lucie Neidhardt, Viola 
{sabel Rausch, 24 Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 








New York 








STEPHEN 


TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing 


6 Newbury St., Boston 
| Thursdays: 409 Presser Bidg., Philadelphia 
Fridays: 315 West 79th St., New York City 
CHORAt. DIRECTOR: Boston Symphony 
| Orehestra, Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra, New York Society of Friends of | 
Music. | 














Philadelphia, Pa. 








all 15c each 


U know Paderewski’s ““Men- 
uet’’— his masterful composi- 
tion is world famous. But, do 

you know that you can buy it for 
15c— beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct ag 
the master wrote it ? 

That is the achievement of Century 

Certified Edition Sheet 

Masic — for 15c you can 

select from masterpieces 

like “ Madrigale, ’ Il 
gs “Humores- 


rolle,*’ 
Sroty ine ** “But. 
terfly,’’ - Hatlekin.” 
“Shepherd's Dance, *’ 
“ First Tarantelle,”’ 
“Grand Marche de Con- 
cert,’’ “Il Puritani,’’ “The 
Brook,’ “La Scintilla,’’ 
“Mazurka No. 2,’’"The Palms,”’ 
end practically all the other 
etandard classics. 
Insist on Century Edition 
When you buy music, select the dealer 
who Century. You'll get the best 
music at a real saving and deal with 
a merchant who is fair minded and 
broadminded. Remember,Century 
at 15c means a low profit for 
him. Insist on Century. If 
your dealer won't supplyyou, 
we will. Catalogue of over 
and st rd com- 





positions free on request. 
4 dealer to show 
por, Mea rtin’s “Elementary 
iments pe, the Piano” 
and J lementary 
Bednence Yor the Violin. 


nee MUSIC PUBLISHING CO, 
est 40th St., New York City 





Sracet MUSIC 





DETROIT INSTIFUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“Strongest 
Faculty in the 
Middle West” 


GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 


« 5 ' 
L hool which offers every a * incident 
fing 12 of the leading m the Detroi 


ster at any time For cata! 


a broad musical education. 70 Artist Teachers, 
hony Orchestra, 


ogue, address H. B. Manville, Business Manager 


‘S fo 5415 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 








The Best Bargain is Quality— 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
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OVATIONS GALORE GREET 


OPERA STARS 


DURING FIRST WEEK OF CHICAGO SEASON 


Edith Mason, as Butterfly, Scores Sensational Success in Her Debut—Raisa, as Tosca, and Mary Garden, as Monna Vanna 


Enthusiastically Re-welcomed—Tenor Pattiera Makes Good Impression—Muratore, Johnson and Rimini in 
Best Form—Polacco’s Conducting a Feature—Initial Week Proves Brilliant One from Every Angle 


Chicago, Ill., November 19, 1921.—The grand opera sea- 
son was opened in Chicago on Monday evening, November 
14, at the Auditorium, with a presentation of “Samson 
and Delilah.” A review of this appeared in last week’s 
Musica Courter and nothing more needs to be added to 
what was then written until the next performance of the 
same work which will be given next week, with the same 
cast heard previously and so well headed by Lucien Mura- 
tore, as Samson, and Marguerite D’Alvarez, as Delilah. 


“Tosca,” Tuespay, NoveMBER 15 
( EVENING). 


The second night at the opera is gen- 
erally called an “off-night,” as habitually 
the attendance is smaller, society recuper- 
ating from the ordeal of the previous 
evening, and the hoorays of the first 
night. being substituted by less clamoring = 
on the part of the audience. Exception = 
must be registered this year, _when a 
packed audience greeted Rosa Raisa in the 
title role and a stellar cast, which in- = 
cluded Tino Pattiera, who made his debut 
as Cavaradossi on this occasion; Georges 
Baklanoff, the ever-popular baritone, who 
reappeared as Scarpia; Constantin, Nico- 
lay, a pillar of strength as Angelotti; Vit- = 
torio Trevisan, unsurpassed as Sacristan; 
Lodovico Oliviero’s well thought out 
personification of Spoletta ; Sallustio 
Civai, a handsome Sciarrone; Philine 
Falco, a well voiced Shepherd, and 
Jerome Uhl, a jailor. 

Although “Tosca” would not have 
made a very happy bill for opening the 
season, as it is not spectacular enough, it = 
has it all over “Samson and Delilah” in- & 
asmuch as it gives a chance for the pub- 
lic to show its enthusiasm on more than 
one occasion. Rosa Raisa was the queen = 
of the night. In glorious voice, she 2 
thrilled her auditors by the beauty of her 
organ, which has gained greatly in 
sweetness and mellowness, since last 
heard in New York last winter. Mme. = 
Raisa has subdued her tone and the re- = 
sults are stupendous. To those who 
have heard her in the past and who al- 
ways were counted among her most san- 
guine admirers, her present form is as 
much of a surprise as it is to the few who: 
have criticized her work in the past. A = 
mistress in the difficult art of bell canto, = 
she delighted the ear with her magnificent 
tones, projecting her voice with no effort 
whatever. Her singing was an ointment 
to the senses. At her first appearance on 
the stage, the audience broke forth, giving 
the popular songstress a thunderous wel- 
come which must have left no doubt in 
the mind of the singer as to the love of 
the Chicago public for this admirably 
gifted artist, and all through the course 
of the evening, she was feted to the echo 
and never was Raisa’s success so well 
justified. She has made wonderful 
strides in her art and so far proved to 
be the surprise of the season. It is a 
pleasure to rhapsodize over the work of 
such a conscientious artist, who, not sat- 
isfied with her past work, studied assidu- 
ously until today the results obtained are 
nothing short of miraculous. A_ new 
Raisa has arisen in the musical firma- 
ment—not a common, but a scintillar star, 
a magnet among the artists of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association. Her diction was 
perfection itself, her phrasing delightful, 
and her intonation at all time impeccable. At the close of 
her singing of the “Vissi d’arte,” the audience stopped the 
performance for fully two or three minutes by their ap- 
plause, and at the conclusion of the second act, she and her 
colleagues were recalled innumerable times before the cur- 
tain, where she was presented with many floral tributes— 
a just reward for an unforgettable performance. _ 

Tino Pattiera will be, if nothing else, a matinee idol, as 
he is by far the handsomest Cavaradossi who has ever 
graced the stage of the Auditorium. Of striking appear- 
ance, Mr. Pattiera adds a certain elegance of mien. His 
only drawback at the present time is his awkwardness, 
which might have been on this occasion due to pardonable 
nervousness. As it was, he found himself too often in the 
way of his colleagues and used Mme. Raisa’s train as a 
carpet on which his feet reposed too often to make it com- 
fortable for Tosca. Then in the first act, while sitting on 
the steps of the scaffold, on which hangs the painting, he 
completely masked the view of Tosca. Turning his back 
to the public, he made a picture most unromantic and one 
which should be changed before the next performance. As 
to voice, the newcomer is well endowed. His organ, to be 
sure, is not big, but the voice has carrying power, sufficient 
to penetrate the most remote spot in the vast Auditorium. 
Possibly the acoustics of the Auditorium were vaunted to 




















agement of George Engles. 


Pattiera and he sang under restraint. This may be true, 
as in the last act of “Tosca,” he sang with much more 
power than one would have suspected from hearing him in 
the first and second episodes. If the voice is not of large 
dimension, it has most serviceable qualities, ably handled, 
except here and there when an unfortunate throaty tone 
has to be recorded. All in all, Mr. Pattiera made a suc 
cessful debut that presages well for future appearances. 
Georges Baklanoff has also spent his summer beneficially 





ALEXANDER SILOTI, 


the distinguished Russian virtuoso of the piano and pupil of Liszt, who will visit this = 
country, after an absence of twenty-three years, for an extended tour under the man- 
Mr. Siloti will arrive in January, playing his opening 
American engagement with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, to be followed by 
appearances with the other leading American symphony orchestras, as well as recital 


engagements in all the principal cities. 


mu vo nn nn mn mm ne 


He has lost much in avoirdupois, but his voice has gained as 
to solemnity. Chicagoans consider this Russian as one of 
their own, as amplified by the warm reception he received 
when he first came on the stage. His Scarpia is a well 
thought out personification and his singing of the part was 
in every respect enjoyable. Another successful debut was 
accomplished on this evening when Angelo Ferrari waved 
his baton before his first American audience. 





Here is a young man who has a big reputation in Europe, 

and who before long will have made a good name for him 

self on these shores. He imbued into Puccini's music his 

own personality and showed unmistakably his knowledge 
(Continued on page 38.) 


“DIE TOTE STADT” 
PLEASES .NEW YORKERS 


Metropolitan Gives Korngold’s Much Talked About Opera 
Its First American Performance—Critics Style It 
“a Remarkable Score for a Youth of 
Twenty-two” 

\ remarkable score for a youth of twenty-two to write 
this can be the only verdict after hearing Erich Wolfgang 
Korngold’s “Die Tote Stadt” (“The Dead City”) per 

formed for the first time in America at 


IAA yo Metropolitan Opera House on Satur- 


afternoon, November 19. One feels 

after listening to the masterly way in 

which the young composer handles the 
= great apparatus he calls for, on and off 
the stage, that perhaps in ten years or so 
some one will come along and hand him 
a fine libretto and the result may be a mas- 
terpiece. The trouble with “Die Tote 
Stadt” is its libretto. The Korngold mu- 
sic, though almost constantly remindful 
more in style than in substance—of some 
of the great, more particularly Wagner 
= and Strauss, would more than carry a good 
libretto through to success The most 
ticklish thing to handle on the operatic 
= stage is a dream. However vague or fan 
tastic the scenes provided by the librettist 
there is no way in which the composer can 
make human voices or orchestral tone 
sound any different in visionary scenes 
than in ordinary ones, except by special 
treatment for a short period, treatment 
that is impossible when, as in “Die Tote 
Stadt,” the vision lasts for two-thirds of 
=i the piece. 
=| FauLty TECHNIC. 

: The libretto was made by Paul Schott 
= after the play, “La Mirage,” by the Bei- 
= xian author, Georges Rodenbach, a play 

; founded on his own novel, “Bruges la 
= morte.” Those who like to read the argu- 
= ment of an opera are respectfully referred 
to the published libretto, where one by 
“Dr. J. K.” is included and copyrighted, 
for which reason it is not reprinted here 
Suffice it to say that Paul is still wrapped 
up in the memory of his wife, who has 
been dead for years. He is tempted by a 
visiting dancer, Marietta, who bears an ex 
traordinary likeness to the dead wife. He 
dreams that he succumbs to her charms, 
and, disgusted with himself, finally stran 
gles her—this dream stretching from half 
way through the first act to half way 
through the third. Then he wakes up, 
finds he is not guilty of murder, philoso- 
phizes a bit and goes upstairs to bed, with 
a lamp in hand, for all the world like the 
late James A. Herne in “Shore Acres.” 











PsyYCHoPATHK 


Presumably Rodenbach, not Schott, is 
= to blame for the unpleasant features. A 
weakling like Paul, who has the hair cut 
Z from the head of his dead wife so that he 
= can keep it lying around on the sitting 
= room table in a glass casket, to take it out 
and fondle it and kiss it once in a while, 
makes no very strong appeal to the sym- 
pathies of a normal, healthy American. 
Paul would be sent to the psychopathic 
ward in Bellevue for examination if he 
lived in New York instead of Bruges. 
But, aside from such things, the libretto 
is anything but the work of a practiced 
dramatist. It is full of technical faults 
[t opens with that oldest and most deadly 
of devices, a “servant” scene, in which two 
minor characters, a friend of Paul’s and his housekeeper, 
kindly explain things for the benefit of the audience which, 
as a matter of fact, doesn’t care a hoot for what has gone 
before, but is only interested in present stage happenings. 
Schott has the German librettist’s passion for monologues, 
a passion which even bit the great Richard Wagner to the 
evident detriment of a great many of the scenes of his operas 
(Continued on page 16) 








SPANGLER OUT AS MANAGER OF CHICAGO OPERA 


Deficit for Present Season Sure to Be $600,000 


George M. Spangler, who was appointed business man- 
ager of the Chicago Opera Association last January, has 
resigned, or has been invited to resign, which after all 
means the same, at a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Opera, which took place last Wednesday, November 16. 
A formal announcement by Harold L. McCormick presi- 
dent of the association, reads as follows: 

“At a meeting of the executive committee of the Chicago 
Opera Association, held last Wednesday afternoon, the res- 
ignation of George M. Spangler, as manager, was presented 
and accepted. ollowing the resignation Clark A. Shaw 





was appointed acting business manager and assumed these 
duties today, Friday, November 18. Mr. Shaw has been tour 
manager of the Opera Association for the last six years 
During that period he has successfully secured guarantors 
for the production of opera by the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation in most of the principal cities of the United States, 
and has been universally successful—financially and other- 
wise—in every guarantee plan undertaken by him. Under 
the direction of Mary Garden, general manager, Mr. Shaw 
will carry forward with all possible economy the adminis- 
(Continued on page 55) 
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VECSEY WINS TRIUMPH AS SOLOIST 
WITH THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 


San Carlo Opera Season Closes; Longer Series Promised for Next Year—Strauss and Schumann Give Memorable Concert 
—Laura Littlefield Scores with Orchestra—Elena Gerhardt Pleases as Usual—Dorothy Fairbanks 
Wins Success at Debut 


Boston, Mass., November 19, 1921.—Ferenc Vecsey, the 
Hungarian violinist, won a brilliant success when he ap- 
peared here last Friday afternoon, November 11, and Sat- 
urday afternoon, November 12, as soloist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Symphony Hall. Mr, Vecsey chose 
the Tschaikowsky concerto as the vehicle with which to 
display his talents, and he had not played many measures 
before his hearers were convinced that they were listening 
to a virtuoso of the first rank. Mr. Vecsey’ s technic is ab 
solutely flawless, his intonation pure, his tone warm and 
full. To these more or less mechanical qualities this vio- 
linist adds an emotional fervor which lends a rare com- 
municative ardor to his playing—witness the songful tender- 
ness with which the melancholy beauty of the slow move- 
ment was disclosed. Nor was he less effective in the other 
portions of the concerto. Mr. Vecsey played throughout 
with authority and infectious enthusiasm, and his extraor- 
dinary display of virtuosity was vigorously applauded. His 
recital a few weeks hence is looked forward to with keen 
anticipation. 

The second symphony of Sibelius, which was played at 
these concerts for the first time in six years, was good to 
hear again. Highly imaginative and original, this is the 
work of a vividly interesting musical personality. The 
bleak, rugged grandeur of the North is pictured with dra- 
matic intensity. Being the work of a direct and forceful 
composer there is no padding in the music of Sibelius to 
impair its strength and beauty. Mr. Monteux gave this 
noble work an effective reading. For a novelty the pro- 
— included the first performance of a “Poem of Youth” 
by D. S. Smith, dean of the music school at Yale. While 
Mr. Monteux is to be commended for his interest in Amer- 
ican music, his choice of pieces by native composers is fre- 
quently unfortunate, since he has shown a tendency to se- 
lect compositions that are neither individual nor interesting. 
The concert opened with a performance of the national an- 
them as a tribute to the dead in the late war, and was 
brought to a close with a brilliant performance of Liszt's 
stirring symphonic poem, “Mazeppa.” 

San Carto Opera Crosses Boston Season. 

The second and last week of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany’s Boston season was featured by crowded houses at all 
performances and by the exceptionally fine work of the 
principal singers. Of conspicuous merit was the admirable 
singing and character portrayal of the charming Anna 
Fitziu in the title roles of “Tosca” and “Butterfly” and as 
Elsa in “Lohengrin,” and of Eleanora de Cisneros as Or- 
trud in “Lohengrin.” Praiseworthy performances were 
also given in leading roles by Mmes, Loring, Paggi, Keltie, 
Frascani and Saroya; and Messrs. Tommasini, Boscacci, 
Viviano, Marr, Royer, di Biasi, Tudisco and Scott. The 
resourcefulness and sound musicianship of Ernest Knoch, 
leading conductor of the company, were a significant con- 
tribution to the success of the performances. 

The repertory of the week was as follows: “Tosca,’ 
Monday night, with Anna Fitziu in the title role, Mr, Tom- 
masini as Cavaradossi, Joseph Royer as Baron Scarpia, 
while the others in the cast included Pietro di Biasi, Natale 
Cervi, Joseph Tudisco, Nicola D’Amico and Anita Klinova. 
Knoch conducted. 

In “La Traviata” on Tuesday evening Clara Loring, colo- 
ratura soprano, was heard as Violetta. Romeo Boscacci 
was the tenor with Gaetano Viviano as the baritone. Anita 
Klinova, Nicola D'Amico, Joseph Tudisco and Natale Cervi 
completed the cast, with Sylvia Tell and the Corps de Bal- 
let also appearing. Maestro Knoch again directed 

A special benefit performance was given for the Wednes- 
day matinee with “Hansel and Gretel.” The bencfit was 
for the Camp Fire Girls of Boston and vicinity and a 
capacity audience attended. Anita Klinova, Frances Moro- 
sini, Beatrice Divver and Joseph Royer made up the cast. 
The children were Sally Spencer and Helen Fechter. The 
San Carlo ballet was also seen in the “Ballet of the An- 
gels.” This was the first performance of “Hansel and Gre- 
tel” given here since the death of the composer. 

The double bill, “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” 
was given Wednesday evening. Gladys Axman, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, made her debut in the first opera with a 
cast composed of Romeo Boscacci, Ada Paggi, Anita Kli- 
nova and Nicola D’Amico. Madeline Keltie sang the role 

Nedda in “Pagliacci” with Gaetano Tommasini as Canio 
and Gaetano Viviano as Tonio. Ernesto Knoch conducted 
both operas 

The single repeat of the engagement was “Madame But- 
terfly” on Thursday evening, with Anna Fitziu in the title 
role and the same cast that made it such a success the 
preceding weck. 

Elizabeth Amsden made her only appearance in Boston 
m “La Gioconda” on Friday evening. Beatrice Eaton sang 
the role of La Cieca, and Tommasini sang the tenor part 
with a large cast including Nina Frascani, Joseph Royer, 


Pietro di Biasi, Natale Cervi Nicola D’ Amico and Joseph 
Tudisco | familar “Ballet of the Hours” of “La Gia 
conda Was one of its attractive features. Carlo Peroni 
conducted the opera 

“Lohengrin” was the opera for the Saturday matinee. 
Every principal had previously been heard with either the 
Metropolitan or Chicago organizations. Anna Fitziu sang 
the role of Elsa, while a special engagement for the role 


of Ortrud was that of Eleanora de Cisneros, who made this 
one of her most successful roles with the old Hammer- 
stein Opera. Still another star was Henri Scott, the fa 
mous basso-baritone, who sang King Henry, while Graham 
Marr was heard as Frederick Maestro Knoch, who is a 


great Wagnerian conductor, directed 

For the farewell performance Verdi’s “Othello” was 
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' tro, violinist, gave a highly en- 
i h rable concert in Symphony 


Hall. The program was drawn altogether from Dr. 
Strauss’ works, including his violin sonata and the follow- 
ing songs: “Zuneigung,” “Du meines Herzens Kroenelein,” 
“All mein Gedanken,” “Mit deinen blauen Augen,” “Jung 
Hexenlied,” “Freundliche Vision,” “Ich wollte ein 
Straeusslein binden,” “Einerlei,” “Der Stern,” “Schlechtes 
Wetter,” “Wiegenlied,’ “Glueckes Genug,” “Ich trage meine 
Minne,” “Ich schwebe,” “Traum durch die Dammerung” 
and “Schlagende Herzen.” : 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Strauss will not conduct 
an orchestra hereabouts during his stay in this country. Be 
that as it may, his concert with Miss Schumann and Mr. 
Piastro was a highly ple sasurable one. Although his songs 
do not invariably reach the sensuous and ecstatic heights of 
his orchestral music, there are a few, like “Freundliche 
Vision, ” “Schlectes Wetter,” “Ich trage meine Minne,” 

“Traum durch die Dammerung” and “Schlagende Herzen” 
which bear the stamp of Strauss’ personality and genius 
and are characteristic of this composer’s more elaborate 
forms of musical expression. As an accompanist Dr. 
Strauss is accurate and unobtrusive—qualities which most 
singers prefer in those who assist them. Miss Schumann 
won an excellent success in this concert. Manifestly en- 
dowed with unusual musical gifts, her singing was quite 
as enjoyable as any that has been heard here for some 
time. Although her high tones are not produced with -the 
greatest assurance, Miss Schumann’s soprano-<voice is of 
lovely quality, and she uses it with rare intelligence and 
imagination, making her singing at all times exceedingly 
agreeable and convincing. To these musical qualities she 
adds a charming presence and made a tremendous success 
with her public. 

Mr. Piastro, who made a splendid impression here last 
year as soloist with the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, 
proved again that he is a violinist of high rank, although 
the sonata of Strauss’ youthful period is hardly: grateful 
music for a soloist. Dr, Strauss and his excellent co-oper- 
ators were recalled again and again by a very enthusiastic 
audience. It is to be hoped that a return engagement: may 
be possible. 

Laura LitTLeFiELD witH Boston SYMPHONY. 


Laura Littlefield, soprano, added another to her long list 
of successes when she appeared as soloist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra last Thursday evening, November 10, 
at Sanders’ Theater, Harvard University. Mrs. Littlefield 
sang Cesar Franck’s “La Procession” and Handel’s aria, 
“Let the Bright Seraphim” from “Samson.” 

This singer demonstrated anew the qualities of her art 
that have made her a favorite not only with concert au- 
diences but with those who have enjoyed her talking ma- 
chine records. Possessed of a clear soprano voice, which 
she uses with fine skill, Mrs. Littlefield sings with musical 
intelligence and undertanding of the composer’s message. 
Thus, the exalted beauty of Cesar Franck’s devotional song, 
“La Procession,” was sympathetically revealed while the 
joyous spirit of Handel’s aria was brought out with con- 
tagious enthusiasm. Loud and long was the applause, Mrs. 
Littlefield being recalled many times. 

The purely orchestral numbers of the program were 
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Brahms’ melodious hird symphony, Schubert’s charming 
ballet music to “Rosamunde and Strauss’ familiar tone 
poem, “Don Juan.” 

Evena GerHArpt PLEAses AS USUAL. 

Elena Gerhardt, mezzo-soprano, gave her first recital in 
this city since the war last Tuesday evening, ae 8, 
in Jordan Hall. Admirably assisted by Coenraad V. Bos, 
pianist, Miss Gerhardt was heard in this program: 
“Mailied,” “Adelaide,” “Der Kuss,” “Vom Tode” and “Die 
Ehre Gottes Aus Der Natur,” Beethoven; “When I Bring 
to You Colour’d Toys” and “The Sleep that Flits on Baby’s 
Eyes,” Carpenter; “The Sprig of Thyme,” Grainger; 
“lapanese Death Song,” Sharp; “Fairy Tales,” Erich J. 
Wolff; “Unbewegte Laue Luft,” “Blinde Kuh,” “In stiller 
Nacht,” “Am Juengsten Tag,” “Schwalbe Sag’ Mir” and 
“Von Ewiger Liebe,” Brahms. 

Miss Gerhardt renewed old pleasures for the large au- 
dience that had gathered to welcome her. Her opulence of 
voice and dramatic sense, as well as her general aspect, 
contribute to make her most effective in songs of power— 
Beethoven’s “Death” and his apostrophe to Nature, and 
Brahms’ “Eternal Love,” although she sang a few of the 
lighter songs, like those of Carpenter, with appropriate deli- 
cacy and finesse. Her diction unusually clear and a vivid 
interpreter always, Miss Gerhardt invariably succeeds in 
transmitting the inherent emotional qualities of her songs 
to her hearers. The audience recalled her warmly. 

Dorotuy FArrRBANKS WINs Fine Success IN Desut. 

Dorothy Fairbanks, a young soprano of this city, made 
an exceedingly favorable impression at her debut recital 
Tuesday evening, November 15, in Jordan Hall. Assisted 
by Mrs. Dudley Fitts, the well known accompanist, Miss 
Fairbanks sang the following pieces: “Lungi Dal Caro 
Bene,” Sarti; “A Pastoral,” Veracini; “Sweet Suffolk Owl,” 
Buzzi-Peccia; “Serenade Francaise,’ Leoncavallo; “Ah! 
Lo«So,” from “Il Flauto Magico,” Mozart; “L’Invitation 
Au. Voyage,” Duparc; “Chanson Norvegienne,” Fourdrain; 
“Infidelite,” Hahn; “Pastorale, ” Bizet; “The Call of Ra- 
dha,” Harriet Ware; “Faith,” Warren Storey Smith, and 
the following folksongs: “Russian Peasant’ s Lullaby,” Coy- 
erley; “Leezie Lindsay,” Kreisler, and “The Nightingale,” 
Brockway. 

Miss Fairbanks’ voice is essentially agreeable, especially 
in the middle register, and she uses it skilfully. Her talent 
for singing is unquestionable, and there is no doubt that 
she will go far, particularly in view of her splendid mu- 
sicianship. Although a few of her songs were exceedingly 
well sung, Miss Fairbanks’ interpretations are generally im- 
paired by too obvious a concern for the technical means 
rather than the emotional end. This is a handicap, how- 
ever, which experience will doubtless remove. A friendly 
audience gave Miss Fairbanks a well-merited reception. 

LONGER SEASON BY.SAN CaArLo CoMPANY NExtT YEAR. 

The San Carlo Opera Company may return to the Boston 
Opera House for at least a month next fall, according to 
plans outlined at a luncheon in the Copley Plaza Friday, 
attended by representatives of the committee that brought 
the company here for the two weeks’ season that closed 
yesterday. Assurance was given by Fortune Gallo, gen- 
eral director of the San Carlo Company, that he was pre- 
pared to present performances here for a longer period and 
on a more sumptuous scale than enjoyed by Boston this 
past fortnight. All he requested was the moral support and 
personal interest of the committee. Judge Frank Leveroni 
presided. Other speakers were Samuel L. Bailen, Courte- 
nay Guild, Ralph Flanders and Mrs. Charles H. Bond. 
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OPERA GOERS FLOCK TO THE METROPOLITAN 
TO HEAR THEIR FAVORITE SINGERS 


Splendid Performances Given During Opening Week—Galli-Curci, Farrar, Easton, Matzenauer, Sundelius, Martinelli, 
Scotti, Mardones, Danise, Gigli, All Share in the Hono-s—“Lohengrin” Presented in English—Other Favorite 
Operas Also Performed with Excellent Casts—Work of Orchestra Most Commendable 


“CARMEN,” NOVEMBER 15. 

“Carmen,” with Geraldine Farrar, opened the Brooklyn 
season of grand opera at the Academy of Music, Tuesday 
evening, November 15. The popularity of the opera, to- 
gether with Farrar in the title role, taxed the capacity of 
the Academy to the extreme limit with what will probably 
be the largest audience of the season. The performance 
could be summed up in the words: “Art, artists and 
achievement.” 

There have been many Carmens, but few who have 
brought to the role the histrionic distinction of Miss Far- 
rar’s interpretation. Vocally it may not be the finest, but 
it is always novel. She delighted her audience to the point 
of vociferous demonstration 

Martinelli was at his best as Don Jose. He sings with 
real fervor and delight. Jose Mardones, as Escamillo, 
received the most spontaneous applause of the evening. 
Judged by his excellent performance it would appear that 
the Metropolitan has at last found a singer who is not 
embarrassed by this trying role. Marie Sundelius, as Mi- 
caela, shared honors with the rest of the company. She 
has an exquisite voice, and a simple naive manner which 
makes an intimate appeal to the audience. Albert Wolff 
conducted with a real appreciation of the melodic beauty 
of the score, and the rest of the cast upheld the excellent 
traditions of the opera company. Rosina Galli and Gui- 
seppa Bonfiglio gave their usual artistic performance. Al- 
together it was a great opening night 

“LOHENGRIN,” NOVEMBER 16. 

The revival of Wagner at the Metropolitan started 
Wednesday night with “Lohengrin.” Although it was an 
excellent performance from some angles, to the writer’s 
mind, at least, it did not come up to full expectations. 
Needless to say, Florence Easton, as Elsa, was superb, 
both in acting and singing, and as was also Matzenauer as 
Ortrud. Two such stars as these it would be difficult to 
surpass. This might also be said of Whitehill and Gus- 
tavson as Frederick and the King,. respectively. The title 
role, however, fell to Johannes Sembach, who was not at 
his best. There was a very large audience that applauded 
each of the artists in turn. Bodanzky, of course, won his 
share of the evening’s honors at the conductor’s desk. 
Urban’s scenery was excellent. If this performance can 
be used as a criterion, then New York will enjoy much 
more of the Wagnerian favorites before the season is done. 


“Lucia,” NoveMBER 17. 

It was “Lucia” that called for Mme. Galli-Curci’s second 
appearance of the season at the Metropolitan on Thurs- 
day evening, November 17. It was, of course, no new role 
tor her in this city, but never has she done it better than 
on the great Broadway stage. . She was in fine voice— 
when is she not?—and sang with that suave finish and 
delicious richness of tone which have won her the high 
place she holds today among operatic artists. Besides this, 
there is always the charm of her delightful stage deport- 
ment. The audience, as it always is, was most enthusiastic 
over the doings of its favorite, and liberal to a degree in 
its applause. Benjamino Gigli, as Edgardo, was a worthy 
partner for her. There is no lyric tenor today with a voice 
more beautiful than Gigli’s or a more thorough mastery of 
the true art of bel canto. Danise gave a satisfactory per- 
formance of Henry Ashton, and that bass of the splendid 
voice, Jose Mardones, added beauty of tone and distinc- 
tion of presence to the role of Bide-the-Bent. There was 
new scenery—kept, perhaps, purposely in distinctly old 
style, so as not to disturb the harmonization with the decid- 
edly old style opera. It is the sextet, that immortal tune, 
which saves “Lucia.” 

“Tosca,” NOVEMBER 18. 

Owing to the truly gripping portrayal of the principal 
parts as given by Geraldine Farrar and Antonio Scotti, 
‘Tosca” remains one of the favorite operas of our public 
and its first performance attracted a large audience whose 
enthusiasm compared favorably in every way with that of 
previous occasions. Puccini’s score is in some respects his 
best, for it strives to maintain a certain illuminative rela- 
tionship to the drama, while in his other operas he is 
concerned chiefly with the writing of attractive melodies 
and appealing harmonies. “Tosca” has in it enough of the 
sterner stuff to give the work musical solidity and on that 
account it would be certain to have a long life even were 
its Sardou plot not abidingly fascinating. 

Conductor Moranzoni gave a vivid and well balanced 
reading of the score. Mme. Farrar revealed her well 
known characterization of Floria Tosca and proved that 
it has lost nothing in point of strength and skill. In ap- 
pearance the popular artist was a most beautiful and aris- 
tocratic heroine. Vocally Mme. Farrar has made some 
slight changes in her singing method, her middle register 
seeming to be somewhat “lighter” as the professional 

(Continued on page 57.) 
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: “One of the Best Dramatic Sopranos Heard Recently”’ an 
| Late of the Royal Theater, Madrid and Chicago Opera Company 

: What the Press Said About Her Success with the 

SCOTTI GRAND OPERA COMPANY 

; OLGA CARRARA WINS SUCCESS. 

CARRARA’S VOICE POWERFUL. 


MORE WINNING THAN MANY AIDAS WE 
HAVE SEEN. 


ONE OF THE BEST DRAMATIC SOPRANOS 
HEARD RECENTLY. 

CARRARA IS MANIFESTLY WELL- 
EQUIPPED. 

SHE HAS FIRE; SHE HAS TENDERNESS 
SHE SANG BRILLIANTLY. 

VOICE SHOWS RADIANCE. 


HER HIGHER NOTES RECALLED SOME. 
THING OF GADSKI. 


HAS WONDERFUL VOICE. 
EFFECTIVELY LOVELY AND SEDUCTIVE. 


VOCALIZATION AND HISTRIONISM 
WERE ADMIRABLE. 


SHE ROSE TO DRAMATIC HEIGHTS. 
DIVIDED HONORS WITH SCOTTI. 

A VOICE OF VERY SYMPATHETIC COLOR. 
FULL VOICE OF CONSIDERABLE BEAUTY. 
CARRARA SANG BEAUTIFULLY. 

SHE WAS DELIGHTFUL. 


JARRARA’S VOICE IS EMINENTLY RICH 
IN TONE IN EVERY REGISTER. 
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MINNEAPOLIS ENJOYS A 
BUSY MUSICAL WEEK 





Fine Programs by Noted Artists Attract Large Audiences 


Minneapolis, November 2, 1921.—The Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra has been exceedingly busy ever since the 
opening of its season, for there are Sunday concerts every 
week in addition to the St. Paul appearances and the big 
Friday night bi-monthly concerts. It takes a tremendous 
amount of maneuvering to get in all these rehearsals and 
meet the demands of all the soloists. For Sunday, October 
16, Mr. Oberhoffer chose the “March of Homage,” of 
Grieg, for the opening number and it was refreshingly 
played. Sowerby’s overture, “Comes Autumn Time,” was 
given a splendid reading, while Saint-Saéns’ “Dance 
Macabre” was mighty interesting. Massenet’s suite, “Les 
Erinnyes,” and Tschaikowsky’s “1812” overture completed 
the orchestra's offerings. 

Kathryn Meisle, a contralto not known here, acquitted 
herself in a most artistic manner in singing the aria “Una 
voce poco fa,” from Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” and the 
equally beautiful aria from Verdi’s “Don Carlos” ‘(“O, Don 
Fatale"). She has a rich, mellow voice and sang intelli- 
gently. 

The following Sunday a pianist who has lately come to 
Minneapolis to make it her home, appeared with a most 
satisfactory rendering of the Grieg A minor concerto. 
Marie Louise Bailey-Apfelback made a favorable showing 
and this city is to be congratulated on having added her 
to its musical colony. 

The orchestra played Schubert's overture to “Rosa- 
munde,” Mendelssohn's symphony No. 4, Zandonai’s “Ser- 
enate Medievale” and the waltz from “Knight of the Rose,” 
by Strauss. In all these numbers the men came near to the 
perfection at which Emil Oberhoffer aims. The string 
section is magnificent this season and we can honestly say 
that the horns are better than ever before. 

May Peterson opened the Friday night concerts of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, and Bronislaw Huber- 
man was the soloist for the second concert, October 28. 
He was a prodigy but he outlived that and is now one of 
our greatest living violin virtuosos. He plays with free- 
dom and great ease; his tone is always interesting and his 
musicianship undisputed. He played the Beethoven con- 
certo in D major, and when we say that he was put on 
after the intermission of the program that means that the 
management thought he could hold the audience's atten- 
tion, which he did, as attested by the ovation given him. 
He is past master in his art. His victory was complete. 
The orchestra was in fine fettle and gave a wonderful 
reading of the Brahms third symphony and the Beethoven 
“Leonore” overture. Many smoothing touches have been 
made by Mr. Oberhoffer, and the men are playing mag- 
nificently,. 

The Sunday concert of October 30 was resplendent with 
Irene Pavloska, soprano soloist. She has a fine timbered 
voice and gave musicianly readings of the “Bird Song.” 
from “Pagliacci,” by Leoncavallo, and the aria, “Depuis 
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le jour,” from Charpentier’s “Louise.” The soloist swept 
everybody before her. The orchestra has been doing some 
superb accompanying this year and this concert was cer- 
tainly a proof of the above statement. The orchestra 
numbers were splendid; “March Triumphale” from the 
Creole suite by Kriens, Goldmark’s overture to “Sakuntala,” 
the D minor Franck symphony, the Valse Lento and pizzi- 
cato from the ballet suite “Sylvia,” by Delibes, and the In- 
inaitention to Act 3 and “Bridal Chorus” from “Lohen- 
grin.” In each and every one Mr. Oberhoffer led his men 
to great inspirational heights. 

The advance notices for the recital appearance of Leo- 
pold Godowsky stated that the “chief characteristic of the 
Godowsky technic is the elimination of lost motion,” and 
we frankly agree that such must be the case or he could 
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never play what he does in the way he does. Then add 
to this the fact that his left thumb had been severely in- 
jured and was causing him great pain. Schumann's 
“Etudes Symphoniques” did not suffer in the least from 
this handicap, nor did any other number big or little on 
the program. Chopin’s sonata in B flat minor and _ his 
barcarolle and B minor scherzo were gems beyond com- 
pare. Godowsky’s intelligence is colossal and his technic 
flawless. We have no suggestions to make on such a su- 
perb artist; we attend his concert and are awed by the 
wonderfulness of all his playing. We surely hope for a 
return date. 

Corinne Bowen, Bernice Lund and Grace Williams were 
the artists on the program of the Thursday Musicale. The 
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first concert was given by the MacPhails and Mildred 
Langtry and was a good beginning. 

The MacPhail School has sixty-four studios and they 
are all filled all the time, showing that there are music 
students aplenty—in fact, there are close to 5,000 

The University Series of recitals began on October 18 
at the Armory of the University of Minnesota when Efrem 
Zimbalist and George Meader furnished an evening of 
great merit. Mrs. Carlyle Scott is at the helm and things 
must go right when she is there. These superb artists 
gave of their very best and no one could wish for a more 
wonderful concert. There were 2,500 tickets sold in ad- 
vance, so the house for the following concerts will also be 
packed. The other numbers of this series are May Peter- 
son, Rachmaninoff, Hofmann and Ysaye. The University 
students of our state have a rare opportunity in hearing 
the best in music and it is brought to their very doors, 
The new $350,000 music building under construction will 
place our university at the head of all such institutions in 
this country. R.A. 


Patricolo a Busy Artist 

Angelo Patricolo, Italian-American pianist, opened his 
concert season in Jersey City, N. J., early in October, and 
has since appeared many times in the Metropolitan district, 
including Jersey City, Convent, N. J.; South Orange, Plain- 
field, Hackensack and Morristown. He is solidly booked 
until the late spring. Mr. Patricolo is assisted by Carro 
Greene, soprano, and Clara Auwell, harpist. 

The "Jersey Journal of October 15, 1921, makes the fol- 
lowing comments: “Mr. Patricilo, who has been heard 
several times by local concert audiences, played with the 
skill that has won him a high reputation in the musical 
world. His best numbers were ‘The Erlking,’ Schubert- 
Liszt; ‘Misérere’ from ‘Il Trovatore,’ Verdi-Liszt, and 
Liszt’s concerto in E flat major. 





Alexander Gunn in Recital 


Alexander Gunn, the American pianist, played with much 
success recently in Wilkes-Barre and Oil City, Pa., and 
in Louisville and Lexington, Ky. In Louisville Mr. Gunn 
gave a recital at the Louisville Conservatory, and in Lex- 
ington he appeared before the Central Woman's Club of 
Kentucky. On the former occasion he had the assistance 
of Cara Sapin, contralto, late of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany and now teaching at the Louisville Conservatory. 
Mr. Gunn had particular success with his interpretations of 
the modern composers. 


Easton Soloist with Brooklyn Symphony 


Florence Easton, who recently returned from a concert 
tour that included appearances in five states, is to be the 
soloist with the Brooklyn Symphony Orchestra at the 
Academy of Music in that city on November 28. On 
November 3 and 4 she appeared as soloist with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra. 
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keyboard and the other begins at the second, though it is true. 
play everything from Bach down to Germaine Tailleferre, who is the most supermodern of all the 


moderns, though that is also true. 






MAIER and PATTISON 


EDWARD MOORE in THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE, NOV. 8, 1921. 


No matter what happens during the rest of the season, there was one high spot yesterday. Guy Maier 
and Lee Pattison, the pianists, appeared at the Blackstone Theater in the afternoon. 
When they come again, and not until then, will there be another like it. 


These quiet-mannered, unassuming young men give a duplex performance that is all in its own class. 
Other people may give two-piano recitals; it has remained for them to raise the form to a most fas- 
It is not enough to say that you can hardly tell where one leaves off at the 
Neither is it enough to say that they 


They have combined a delicate and sensitive musicianship with an equally acute sense of showman- 
ship, and they are rapidly on their way to become as big a success as the past half dozen seasons 
They play you a Russian waltz, and you are ready to swear that never was a waltz more 
they change to a bit by Cesar Franck and you hear charm in the old Belgian that you never 


They even play jazz, thereby confounding the lofty of brow and delighting all the rest. 
Burlingame Hill, may his tribe increase, wrote “A Jazz Study,” a bit of jazz rhythm, a bit of melody, 
a bit of whole tone scale, the whole combined with a bit of brains, and it was the hit of the afternoon. 
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Charles Hackett 


LA SCALA, Milan, has been the foremost, and most famous of opera houses since its inau- 
guration in 1778. Closed for the last three years a huge sum has been spent upon reconstructing 
the stage to meet modern requirements. The season which begins in December, 1921, marking 


the reopening of the modernized house, will be one of the most brilliant and important ever held 
there. The artistic directorship is in the hands of the first musician of Italy, Arturo Toscanini, 


with Angelo Scandiani as business administrator. 


CHARLES HACKETT is the only American artist selected by Maestro Toscanini and Sig- 
nor Scandiani to participate in this season: It is a signal honor for America when the first opera 
house of Italy, the land of tenors, sends across the ocean for an American tenor to sing first roles 
in its most important season (though this will not be Mr. Hackett’s first engagement at La Scala.) 


San Francisco 
Examiner 


September 21, 1921 


By Redfern Mason 


You might travel thou- 
sands of miles and_ visit 
great capitals and not hear 
a performance of “Il Bar- 
biere di Siviglia” as good 
as the one given us last 
night. 

Charles Hackett, as the 
tenor, proved a genuine 
treasure trove. 

It is sometimes said of 
Italians that they never 
recognize merit in any but 
their own. Last night 
gave a death-blow to that 
superstition. They listened 
to Hackett’s singing of 
“Ecco Ridente il Cielo” 
with a sort of wonder- 
ment. Could it be that 
that limpid music came 
from the lips of an Ameri- 
can? Could any one but 
an Italian born pronounce 
the Latin vowels with 
such purity? When the 
aria rounded to a close, 
they almost jumped from 
the gallery. If this man 
was not an Italian, then, 
by all the saints, he was 
good enough to be one. 
Chis was the authentic bel 
canto, the effortless song, 
which seems to float into 
being without the inter- 
vention of an instrument. 

It was not an isolated 
number either. Hackett 
sang marvelously and with 
each succeeding contribu- 
tion the applause grew 
louder. The singer had a 
genuine triumph. 





Photo by Fernand de Gueldre, Chicago 


CHARLES HACKETT 


as Almaviva in “The Barber of Seville” 


Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CHICKERING PIANO AND COLUMBIA RECORDS 


San Francisco 
Chronicle 
September 21, 1921 


By Ray C. B. Brown 


A taste of Hackett’s 
vocal quality had been 
given to concert-goers last 
season, when he appeared 
here in recital, but that 
program did not reveal 
his full capabilities. He is 
a singer whose natural 
milieu is the stage and 
whose background should 
always be romantic. When 
he began the serenade, 
“Ecco Ridente il Cielo,” a 
master was evident and 
thereafter his every not 
was awaited with certainty 
of pleasure. He sings 
with consummate ease, ex- 
treme pliancy of phrase, 
loveliness of tone and an 
exactness of shading that 


is infallible. 


Lyric tenors who com 
bine delicacy and refine 
ment of phrasing such as 
his with dramatic verve 
are rare. He maintains a 
rondure of tone whether 
in attenuated softness of 
delivery or in fortissimo 
and his production never 
departs from an ideal of 


bel canto. 
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NOTED STARS GIVE BUFFALO 
A REAL MUSICAL TREAT 


Mary Garden, Galli-Curci, Mabel Garrison, De Gogorza 
Among the Visiting Artists—Notes 

Buffalo, N. Y., November 5, 1921.—Mary Garden gave a 
most enjoyable concert October 28. She and her audience 
were en rapport from the very moment she came upon the 
stage until the final singing of “The Sweetest Flower that 
Blows.” Bruno Steindel, cellist, greatly pleased in his 
Popper numbers, and the “Kol Nidre” (Bruch), and also in 
obligatos for Miss Garden’s two songs, proving himself an 
artist. Isaac Van Grove, pianist, supported the soloists 
adequately. 

To Mai Davis Smith, local manager, Buffalo is greatly 
indebted for this most auspicious beginning of her twelfth 
season—a series of brilliant concerts. For many years fine 
musical attractions have been brought here by her. 

Gautut-Curct CHARMS. 

Galli-Curci’s vast audience filled every available space in 
Elmwood Music Hall, October 17. All were enthused to 
the highest degree with the wonderful voice and art of this 
charming songbird, whose concert was one of the most 
unusual in the annals of Buffalo musical history. The 
familiar “Traviata” arias, mad scene from “Lucia,” and 
“Echo Song,” with beautifully played flute obligatos by 
Manuel Berenguer, all revealed her well known coloratura 
vocal resources; but the tragic “Dim Prison” (Hahn) with 
its heartbreaking sweetness, the haunting loveliness of 
Debussy’s “Nuit d’ Etoile,” the stirring “Clavelitas” (in, 
Spanish) by Valverde, Samuels’ “When Chloris Sleeps,” 
and her songs in English, proved her versatility. Mr. 
Berenguer played two flute solos most artistically—one 
characteristic, “Autumn Leaves a-Whirl,” by Samuels, and 
“Romance” (Gaubert). Homer Samuels, accompanist, was 
in perfect accord with the soloists. Many encores were 
demanded and freely granted. The evening’s great success 
must have gratified Manager Evans. 

Masec Garrison AND De Gocorza HEarp. 

The George Engles series of concerts, under the local 
management of Mai Davis Smith, was happily ushered in 
on October 18 by the two prime favorites, Mabel Garrison 
and Emilio de Gogorza, with George Siemonn accompanist 
for Miss Garrison and Helen Winslow acting in like 
capacity for Mr. de Gogorza. Miss Garrison met with a 
most enthusiastic reception, her artistry, intelligence and 
beauty of tone making an instant appeal to her listeners 
Some very delightful numbers were “Le Nelumbo” { Moret), 
“Fantoches” (Debussy), “Rosignof,” a song without words 
in imitation of a nightingale’s notes (Saint-Saens), 
“Nature’s Holiday” (Hageman), a negro folk song and 
Jenny Lind’s Swedish folk song. Miss Garrison had the 
able support of her accompanist, Mr. Siemonn. The duet 
from “Don Giovanni” (Mozart) most happily closed the 
delightful program. 


Notes. 


The Echuto Trio gave its first recital at D’Yonville Col- 
lege, October 20, playing three trios by Brahms, Beethoven 
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and Rameau, covering the classical period. Later some of 
the works Of modern composers will be given. 

Gretchen Louise Schaefer gave a delightful song recital 
before a large and representative audience at Twentieth 
Century Hall, October 12. This charming young woman 
has an attractive stage presence, and sang her songs in an 
unusually artistic manner, with especially beautiful pianis- 
simo. She is a pupil of Mrs. Carl Alves, of New York, 
whose son, C. Waldeman Alves, contributed excellent accom- 
paniments. 

Members of the Chromatic Club and their friends were 
given an enjoyable treat through the courtesy of Denton 
Cothier and Daniels when Eleanor Shaw, exponent of the 
Duo-Art piano, in conjunction with Agnes Preston Storck, 
soprano soloist, gave a delightful recital in which the varied 
phrases and possibilities of the instrument were artistically 
demonstrated. 

William Wall Whiddet’s choir of Central Presbyterian 
Church gave its monthly musical service, October 30. 

Irwin S. Binder, organist and director of Plymouth 
Methodist Church, arranged a harvest music festival, Octo- 
ber 23, the choir and soloists singing with good effect 
Schnecker’s cantata, “The Harvest Is Ripe.” 

On October 16 St. Paul’s Choir gave Mendelssohn’s 
“Hear My Prayer.” De Witt C. Garretson was organist, 
and director, and Rebecca Cutter Howe the soprano soloist. 
Mr. Garretson has received a recent composition by Philip 
James for organ, dedicated to him. 

Harry Stratton, organist of the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, has recently been honored in obtaining the prize 
for highest marks offered in examination by the American 
Guild of Organists. 

Westminster Church choir gave the last of its series of 
choral vesper services, October 30. Florence Nertimer, 
Margaret McNamara, Frank Watkins and Herman Gahwe 
sang selections from Gounod’s “Messe Solonelle.” 

L. H. M. 


Hurlbut Pupil Wins Success 


Portland, Ore., October 24, 1921.—Frances Fisher, so- 
prano, pupil of Harold Hurlbut and assistant in his North- 
western summer master classes, has been appointed soloist 
of the First Congregational Church, a Position much sought 
after in this community. Mrs. Fisher is the possessor of 
a beautiful voice and a convincing personality which is 
winning her a splendid following. Before studying with 
Mr. Hurlbut she was a pupil of Francis Woodward, who 
from 1894 to 1896 studied with Sbriglia in Paris. Mr. 
Woodward, who has sung with the greatest artists in- 
cluding Plancon and others, was a member of Mr. Hurl- 
but’s Inland Empire master class in De Reszke technic 
las summer. ; 


Mikova Recital at Town Hall, December 6 


Maria Mikova will give her annual Gree recital in Town 
Hall on Tuesday evening, December 6, in a program con- 
taining compositions by Longo, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Debussy, Smetana, Dirk Foch, Hartmann and 
Gertrude Ross. 
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SCOTTI OPERA COMPANY 
PLEASES MILWAUKEEANS 








Marion Andrews Concert Bureau’s Grand Opera Course 
Opened Auspiciously—Florence Macbeth 
Begins Morning Musicales 

Milwaukee, Wis., October 31, 1921.—A large audience of 
several thousand, representing the fashionable and musical 
elite of Milwaukee, greeted the Scotti Grand Opera Com- 
pany in the Auditorium, October 22, and evinced every 
sign of enthusiasm and appreciation of the splendid array 
of artists who appeared. A double bill was presented, one 
being “La Navarraise,” a distinct novelty which offered 
a “aaag 0 opportunity for such a magnificent artist as is 
Alice Gentle. Morgan Kingston’s sympathetic tenor and 
Louis De Angelo’s mellow baritone were heard to advan- 
tage. 

wT Navarraise” was followed by “La Bohéme,” sung 
by Queena Mario, Antonio Scotti, Joseph Hislop, Louis De 
Angelo, Anna Roselle and other fine artists. Scotti as 
Marcello was in splendid voice and was given a warm 
welcome. Queena Mario, last heard here with the San 
Carlo Company, created a veritable sensation. Her voice 
has gained in power since last heard and is possessed of 
a remarkable carrying quality, so that not a note was 
lost in the big auditorium. Singing opposite her was 
Joseph Hislop, the Scotch tenor whose fine voice fairly 
took the house by storm. He is, moreover, an actor of 
distinction. Mr. Scotti and his company have made for 
themselves a warm place in the affections of the music 
lovers of Milwaukee, and their return will be eagerly 
anticipated. 

FLoRENCE MAcBETH OPENS MorNING MUSICALES. 

Lovely Florence Macbeth opened the Morning Musicales 
under Marion Andrews’ direction, Thursday morning, in 
the Athenaeum, and instantly won everyone by her in- 
describable magnetism and her clear bell-like voice of re- 
markable range. She is one of the few opera singers who 
are equally at home in opera and the more exacting music 
of the concert stage. Miss Macbeth also opened Miss 
Andrews’ concert course in Wausau the following night 





Three Festivals for Mildred Bryars 


In addition to the Maine, Newark, and Lindsborg Fes- 
tivals, Miss Bryars has been engaged for the New York 
Rubinstein Club, Providence Glee Club, Elizabeth Choral 
Society (Messiah), Fredonia Music Club, etc. 

With a four weeks’ tour being arranged for March, and 
other festival engagements pending, Miss Bryars will be 
booked solidly from February 24 up to May 6 when she 
sings at the Newark Festival. Miss Bryars is also nego- 
tiating with two of the big phonograph companies. 





Fischer to Sing with Rich Quartet 
Adelaide Fischer, soprano, has been engaged as soloist 
with the Rich Quartet of Philadelphia at a concert in 
Harrisburg on November 

















“She plays with an unusually finely developed 
technique ; with great precision and security in 
intonation ; with a full and free bowing; with 
repose and aplomb.” —N. Y. Times, by Richard 
Aldrich, Oct. 29th, 1921. 


“Her performance was pleasant and apr taled 
to an exceptionally large audience; the can- 
tabile passages were smooth.”—N. Y. Tribune, 
| Oct. 29th, 1921. 


“There is an appealing quality to the playing ot 
| Amy Neill. She is a player of unusual delicacy. 

In tone, in technique and in her natural 
rhythmic sense she is fitted to interpret the 
Kreisler transcriptions with a dainty feminine 


touch.”—Telegram, by Paul Morris, Oct. 29th, 
1921. 
“A large audience heard her with manifest 


pleasure and refused to go until she had played 
| a Tartini variation of a Corelli theme, a lullaby 
of Reger’s and two other encores. She is 
emphatically one of the most interesting young 
violinists on the concert stage.”—N. Y. World, 
by Deems Taylor, Oct. 29th, 1921. 


European Tour 





Boston Transcript, Oct. 26th, 1921. 


Opens March 1922 | 


it 


“Amy Neill has an engaging personality, a 
modest bearing, and she has the good sense not 
to assume masculine strength in her interpre- 
tations. As becomes a woman, she is a 
womanly player, nor is she the less interesting 
on this account.”—Boston Herald, by Philip 


Hale, Oct. 26th, 1921. 


“Few young violinists play as consistently in 
tune even in pieces full of fireworks as she 
does.” —Boston Globe, Oct. 26th, 1921. 


“Women violinists of great merit are not 
numerous at the present time, and the recital 
by Amy Neill in Jordan Hall was important 
because it introduced a young woman who may 
become a big violinist.”"—Boston American, 


Oct. 26th, 1921. 


“She demonstrated to her hearers of last 
evening that she is a performer of mettle; her 
technique is brilliant, her intonation sure, her 
tone pleasing, her harmonics commendably 
certain, her phrasing admirable, her bow-arm 
free, her ‘readings’ tasteful and effective.” 





Management: 








ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc. 





Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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In the Many Engagements Already Filled This Season 


SUE HARVARD 


“Received with Enthusiasm— Thrilling Her Audiences’ 


“Like Galli-Curci, she can spin a tone out to 
such a fine, long, thread, that it almost makes 
one nervous, waiting for the end, but unlike Galli- 
Curci she can do this without wavering from the 
pitch.’’ 


“Late comers to Moose Auditorium, experienced 
difficulty in securing seats, in fact, there were not 
a few standing in the audience, which heard Sue 
Harvard's song recital—marking the opening of 
the Monday Musical Club’s 23rd season, and from 
this well patronized start, it promises to be a 
most successful season. 

“There are two outstanding features in Miss 
Harvard’s vocal art that claim emphatic commen- 
dation. Let it be said that she can sing English 
words so that not a syllable is lost. Truly re- 
markable is her enunciation refuting the oft heard 
alibi that English cannot be sung understandably. 
Even in songs of coloratura character such as 
Brown's ‘Shepherd Thy Demeanor Vary,’ where 
whole passages were sung on one vowel, was she 
able to convincingly interpret her text. 

“Then, too, seldom does one hear such abundance 
of breath so controlled. Like Galli-Curci, she can 
spin a tone out to such a’ fine long thread, that it 
almost makes one nervous waiting for the end, 
but unlike Galli-Curci, she can do this without 
wavering from the pitch. Not once through the 
entire program did our ear detect that sliding from 
grace. 

“Add to the above, winsome personality and the 
ability of putting a song across the footlights so 
that the listener gets the message and her success 
can be accounted for. 

“Her voice is firm and true and well blended 
and her vocal technic admirably finished. Several 
numbers provided legitimate opportunity to dis- 
Play the intriguing charm of her long sustained 
tones, which she can draw out until they vanish 
without perceptible end. She certainly does sus- 
tain, artistically. Not indiscriminately was the 
applause showered upon her and her beautiful 
singing was right worthy of its appreciation.’’— 
Youngstown (Ohio) Telegram, October 10, 1921. 


“The Monday Musical Club concerts had a very 
auspicious opening, last night, when Sue Harvard 
appeared before a capacity audience, in Moose 
Auditorium. Her voice is one, agreeable in qual- 
ity and of considerable range. Her high tones are 
exceedingly well poised, making possible, the spin- 
ning out of diminuendos, to the vanishing point. 
A remarkably fine example of this was in the 
Mozart number. 

“Her mezzo voice and pianissimos, were delight- 
fully artistic, the tone clear and steady. Her enun- 
ciation was excellent, as was also her phrasing. 
The steadiness of Miss Harvard’s tone, the ab- 
sence of tremolo, was a good example for young 
singers. 

“She proved equal to the demands of the pro- 
gram comprising songs, ranging from the classics 
to the more modern compositions. The ‘Tosca’ 
aria was sung with unusual artistry. Special men- 
tion should be made of the Spanish song, which 
displayed a remarkably crisp, rapid articulation.” 
a Youngstown Daily Vindicator, October 10, 
921, 








WINS HER AUDIENCE. THE CONTROL OF HER VOICE 


WAS PHENOMENAL. 


—The Westerly Sun, Westerly, Rhode Island. 
SUE HARVARD’S CHARM WINS THOUSANDS MORE AS 
SLAVES.—Virginia Pilot, Norfolk, Va. 
HER SOFT VOICE IS A THING TO MARVEL AT WITH 
AMAZEMENT.—Ledger Dispatch, Norfolk, Va. 
‘HARVARD PROVES MOST DELIGHTFUL SOLOIST. 
—Scranton Republican, Scranton, Pa. 


SUE HARVARD PROVED TO BE THE BEST OF ALL THE 
GREAT SINGERS THAT HAVE BEEN HEARD IN SCRAN.- 


TON FOR SOME YEARS. 


—Taylor Old Forge Journal, Scranton, Pa. 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO MAKES BIG HIT WITH HER AU. 
DIENCE.—Scranton Times, Scranton, Pa. 
CAPTIVATES BIG MUSIC CLUB CROWD. 
—Daily Vindicator, Youngstown, Ohio. 


TRULY REMARKABLE IS HER ENUNCIATION. 
—Youngstown Telegram, Youngstown, Ohio. 








“Under the auspices of the Dr. Parry Male 
Chorus, Miss Harvard’s appearance in Scranton 
was a brilliant success. Her voice is a beautiful 
one and was perfectly adapted to the program 
sung. She found favor with her audience, with 
the very first number, ‘Porgi A’mor’ by Mozart. 
With each number, her efforts reached the heart- 
strings of the music lovers and she was compelled 
to respond to many encores. 

“In ‘Y Fam a’l Baban,’ a delightful Welsh num- 
ber, Miss Harvard made a tremendous hit, for her 
true use of the language and the pleasing man- 
ner in which the selection was sung. Her pro- 
gram comprised many beautiful classics as well as 
the modern songs—all rendered with great artistry. 
—Times, Scranton, October 27, 1921. 


“From every standpoint, the concert under the 
auspices of the Dr. Parry Male Chorus, was a 
great success. Miss Harvard more than met ex- 
pectation. She proved to be the best of all the 
great singers that have been heard in Scranton 
for some years past. In the Spanish song, which 
is featured by Galli Curci, her performance of this 
difficult work, was on an equal footing with that 
finished artist. The enunciation brought joy to 
the hearts of the audience, and we congratulate 
Prof. Jenkins and the Dr. Parry Male Chorus 
upon bringing such a finished artist to our midst. 
Singers of the type of Sue Harvard are very rare.”’ 
—Taylor Old Forge Journal, Scranton, October 
28, 1921. 

“She has mastered the art of singing, without 
resorting to vocal trickery and is one of the most 
satisfying of present day artists.’’ 

“In securing the services of Miss Harvard, the 
Club scores a distinct success. No other singer 
who has appeared in this city in recent times dis- 
played such rare variety of moods. An extreme 
test of a singer’s equipment is an acceptable per- 
formance of Mozart and Miss Harvard's acceptance 
of this responsibility, at the beginning of a long 
evening’s work, indicated, at least, a confidence 
and persuasion, far beyond that of the average 
concert giver. In this difficult number, Miss Har- 
vard established a feeling that she is self reliant, 
possessing a pure, fresh voice, flexible and expres- 
sive, with remarkably good intonation, and that 
she is equipped with the most thorough skill in 
vocalization. In the ‘Vissi d’arte’ Tosca’s song of 
grief, she gave a beautiful example of dramatic 
intensity without sacrificing the truth of expres- 
sion, to size of tone or to artificial and sensuous 
enjoyment. She has mastered the difficult art of 
singing without resorting to vocal trickery and is 
one of the most satisfying of present day artists. 
Miss Ethel Watson Usher did excellent work at 
the piano.’’—The Scranton (Pa.) Republican, Octo- 
ber 27, 1921. 

“As for the mechanics of singing, Miss Harvard 
is very much of a model.” 

“Breath control almost incredible.” 

“Technically, the concert season was opened by 
Sue Harvard, the ingratiating soprano, and she 
was indeed a welcome artist. Her voice of dra- 
matic quality, with coloratura flexibility, is employed 
with the skill of the best schooling and as an or- 
gan with which to express brains, understanding 
and feeling. Her program of some seventeen 


songs, without taking into account many encores, 
gave ample opportunity for the display of wide 
variety in the art of singing. 

“As for the mechanics of singing, Miss Harvard 
is very much of a model; her soft voice is a 
thing to marvel at with amazement and her 
breath control is almost incredible. She sings 
phrase after phrase, one upon another with pauses 
only for commas, and when the comma requires a 
breath, it is only a half breath. 

“But who cares a hoot about the technique of 
singing? Miss Harvard is a fine concert artist, 
whose graciousness and poised stage appearance 
but add to the charm of her sound art. The Ki- 
wanis Club is to be congratulated, and thanked, 
for having made the concert possible.’’—Ledger- 
Despatch, Norfolk, Va., September 30, 1921. 


‘“‘Miss Sue Harvard sang for Norfolk, last night, 
and even though she was forced to hurl her ability 
against the awful handicap, imposed by that barn- 
like, arena-of-all-work, the Armory, she easily 
made captives of all who heard her. Her concert, 
under the auspices of the Kiwanis Club, was in all 
respects, an assurance that she will occupy a con- 
spicuous place in that group of artists, whom 
Norfolk people love. 

“Miss Harvard has two sources from which she 
may draw, most largely her success, namely, a 
voice of compelling beauty and a great warmth of 
personal magnetism and charm. 

“In Miss Harvard's choice of songs, the light and 
the heavy, so to speak, were mingled and in the 
lighter songs, the beauty of pure, high notes, sus- 
tained at times with almost birdlike power of con- 
trol, thrilled the audience. 

“Her third group, comprised French songs and 
whispers began the rounds of the audience. The 
soft sweetness of her voice, perfect breath control 
and simple personal rendition, completely won the 
audience. Miss Harvard appearing in Norfolk for 
the first time, is likely to appear here often. 

“Ethel Watson Usher, at the piano, contributed 
much toward the success of the singer, by a most 
skillful play of accompaniments.’’—Virginian- Pilot, 
Norfolk, Va., September 30, 1921. 


“The Auditorium was filled to hear Miss Har- 
vard in her vocal recital, the first concert in the 
Westerly Teachers’ Club Course. 

“The program was varied in character so that 
no particular type of song was given an opportun- 
ity to be monotonous and in each song, regardless 
of the interpretation required, Miss Harvard 
showed herself equal to the requirement. Her 
technical skill was very evident, her tone quality 
soft and beautiful when her selection demanded 
such interpretation and strong and resonant when 
necessary. The control of her voice was phenom- 
enal. 

“Miss Harvard has a most pleasing personality 
in appearing before an audience and when encored 
again and again she willingly responded only to 
endear herself the more to her hearers. 

“At the conclusion of the program, so insistent 
was the audience and so spontaneous the applause, 
she sang an entirely new group of songs. 

“Miss Ethel Watson Usher at the piano, played 
admirably and her part was very essential to the 
high class program.”"—The Westerly (R. 1.) Sun 
November 3, 1921. 


The SUE HARVARD Management, S. MARTIN, Secretary 


226 West 70th Street, 


New York, N. Y. 
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MONTREAL ENJOYS A 
FINE MUSICAL FARE 


Edmund Burke, Pavlowa and Edmond Clement Accorded 
Enthusiastic Reception—Auguste De Carries, Accom- 
panist for Edmond Clement, Marries 

Montreal, Canada, October 27, 1921.—-Under the patronage 
of Lord and Lady Byng, Captain Edmund Burke, baritone, 
cof Montreal, who has been studying singing abroad for 
some years, appeared October 4 at the St. Denis Theater in 
a joint concert with Helen Stanley, soprano Captain 
Burke's voice has remarkably improved since he was heard 
here with Melba a few years ago. Miss Stanley is well and 
favorably known here. J. A. Gaudvin was manager 

PAVLOWA, THE INCOMPARABLE 

Pavlowa, the incomparable, held capacity audiences at the 
St. Denis Theater to the last. On October 22 she returned 
for the matinee and evening performances with new pro 
grams, after four other performances at the beginning of 
the week. Her principal numbers included: ‘“Coppelia,” 
music by Tschaikowsky; “The Fairy Doll,” music by Bayer ; 
“Amarilla,” oe by Glazonnoff and Drigo; “Snow 
Flakes,” music by Tschaikow sky, etc. But it is the “Swan” 
music by Saint-Saens, and the gavotte, music by Lincke, 
by which she will ever be remembered. J. A. Gaudvia was 
the Canadian manager. 

EpMonp CLEMENT TRIUMPHS. 


Edmond Clement, the famous French tenor, sang to 
packed houses in Quebec, Three Rivers, Ottawa, Sherbrooke, 
St. Johns, etc., and everywhere scored a real triumph. In 
Montreal + gave three concerts, all to capacity houses 
two at the St. Denis Theater, on the evenings of October 
10 and 12, be one by special request at the Windsor Hall, 
October 20. Mr. Clement's programs consisted of French 
lyrical music, exceedingly well chosen to please his audience 
and to display his marvelous technic. To the delight of all, 
Mr. Clement added some Canadian folk songs. He was 
generous with his encores. His accompanist is Auguste 
De Carries, who was lately awarded “Le Prix d'Europe” 
by the provincial government. Louis H. Bourdon, manager 
for the tour, is to be congratulated. 

Notes. 

A joint concert by Walter Clapperton, baritone, of the 
Royal College of Music, London, and Walter Hungerford, 
pianist, both gentlemen on the staff of the McGill Con 
servatorium of Music, was held in the Royal Victoria Col 
lege, October 20. Mr. Clapperton’ comes to Montreal to 
replace Dr. Laurent as director of the singing classes at 
McGill, 

A highly interesting lecture was delivered in Stevenson 
Hall, October 24, by R. Stanley Weir, K.C., the subject 
being “A Short History of Canadian Music,” with illus- 
trations by the lecturer. Mr. Weir told of some of the 
Canadian composers and of some of the musicians who had 
devoted themselves to the forming of philharmonic societies, 
etc. Mr. Weir also spoke about the Canadian folk songs. 

The first concert of the season by a local artist was held 
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at the Ritz-Carlton, September 27. A program of sonatas 
for piano and violin was rendered by Yvette Cecile Bruyere, 
pianist, and Albert Chamberland, violinist, with delightful 
fluency and sympathetic expression. Miss Bruyere, who has 
been studying in New York for three years under Richard 
Hageman, after her concert here resumed her lessons under 
the same master. 

The first of a series of recitals organized by Raoul Vannat 
as a means of introducting the taste for modern French 
music took place in the Bouvier Hall, October 22. Two 
pupils of Prof. Salvator Isaurel, M. A. Asselin, mezzo 
soprano, and G, Poisson, tenor pleased with their effective 
interpretations. 

At an entertainment in aid of the French organization 
Pro Infantia, Pro Patria, in aid of children who are vic- 
tims of the war, a musical program was rendered by Prof. 

Salvator Isaurel and four of his pupils, Jean Johnston, Mr. 
Lamoureux, oye C. Bernard and Miss Asselin. 

Auguste De Carries, pianist and accompanist to Edmond 
Clement, the famous French tenor, throughout his tour in 
Canada and the United States, was married on September 27 
to Marcelle Le Tourneau, daughter of Severin Le Tourneau, 
Advocate and Legislative Councilor of Montreal. The mar- 
riage ceremony was performed by Mgr. Le Paillieur, uncle 
of the groom, in the church of Notre Dame de Grace. 

On October 6 a meeting was held in the Windsor Hotel 
to organize a new choral society consisting of 200 voices, 
which will give sacred and secular music. Dr. Devlin was 
chairman, and Dr. Illsley explained the opportunities it 
would give young people to study choral music. 

The Old Country Choir, conducted by A. E. J. McCreary, 
commenced its third season October 9. 

The St. Lambert Opera Company will giye Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s “Iolanthe” at the St. Denis Theater during the 
first week of December in aid of the charity fund of the 
Kiwanis Club of Montreal. 

George Brewer, organist of the Church of the. Messiah, 
returned at the end of September from a three months’ tour 
to England, France and Spain. 

The letter carriers of Montreal now possess a band of 
twenty-five musicians. At the annual meeting lately J. A. 
Duchaine was elected president and bandmaster. They have 
made good progress and will give a concert during the 
month of January. 

\ Montrealer, Christina Barker, has been appointed soloist 
in St. Chrysostom’s Church, Chicago. Another Montrealer, 
Virginia McLean, pianist, who has been studying in London, 
and who has received high praise from Sir Hugh Allen, of 
the Royal College of Music, has been accepted as a pupil by 
Tobias Matthay. 

Mrs. James McDougall, professor of singing, has returned 

to the city after a summer passed at Metis, on the lower S. 
Lawrence, and a trip to New York. 
‘A few weeks ago an interesting demonstration of the 
Virgil Clavier Method of piano teaching was held in the 
studio of Hope McLea, who was a pupil of Virgil, by 
Katherine Warmington, of St. Petersburg, Fla., who was 
on a visit to Montreal, and who was also a pupil of Mr. 
Virgil. 

For the last two weeks Cedia Brault, dramatic soprano of 
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this city, has had a remarkable success at the Allen picture 


theater, where she sang fragments from “Manon,” aie 


Fanning a Singer, Poet, Writer and Librettist 

Cecil Fanning, the American baritone, who has displayed 
his versatility in the past by writing verses which have been 
set to music by such well known composers as Mrs. H. H. A, 
Beach, Charles W. Cadman, Gertrude Ross and Frederic 
W. Vanderpoel, has now turned his hand to another form 
of writing, and in the October number of Truth has a 
featured article entitled “A Pilgrimage to Lisieux.” While 
spending the summer of 1920 in England and France, Mr, 
Fanning and Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Turpin, who were his 

“companions de voyage,” visited this little-known shrine, 

which has of late taken on a new importance owing to the 
fact that on August 14 last Pope Benedict declared Vener- 
able, Sister Teresa, “The Little Flower,” who joined the 
Carmelite Order in Lisieux. 

Mr. Fanning begins his narrative with a short description 
of Caen, from where he set out by motor for Lisieux. The 
latter city has many other associations of an historic nature, 
for it was there that Henry II. of England married Queen 
Eleanor, whose memory is perpetuated in Lendon by Char- 
ing Cross, which still stands. Charlotte Corday’s house, 
now a blacksmith shop, is another point of interest, and 
there are also relics of the Maid of Orleans. Of course, the 
greater part of the story is devoted to the visit to Mount 
Carmel, where Sister Teresa spent the last years of her life, 
and it is all treated with rare reverence in a style which is 
simple and yet full of interest. Mr. Fanning gives proof 
that his powers of description are most vivid and that he 
could have made his mark as a man of letters had he not 
chosen a singer’s career. 

Another achievement, of which he has ever a right to be 
proud, is the libretto of the American opera based on Indian 
legends, entitled “Alglala,” the score of which has been 
composed by Francesco de Leone. Mr. Fanning has been 
including one of the principal arias from this work in his 
programs this season and everywhere it has been greeted 
with such favor as to insure the success of the piece when 
it is produced. It will be given in concert form in Akron, 
O., on December 16, under the direction of the composer, 
with Mr. Fanning in the baritone part. 


Van der Veer and Miller Booked Solidly 


Nevada van der Veer and Reed Miller, now on their 
annual western tour, have been booked solidly during the 
month of November. On November 3 they sang at Kings- 
ville, Tex.; 4, Laredo, Tex.; 7, Altus, Okla.; 8, Bartlesville, 
Okla. ; 9, Parsons, Kan.; 10, Atchinson, Kan.; 11, Topeka, 
Kan.; 14, Clay Center, Neb.: 15, Friend, Neb.: 17, Lincoln, 
Neb.; 18, Omaha, Neb. On November 22, after returning 
to New York to sing at their respective churches, the artist 
couple gave a joint recital in Bristol, Va., and November 
25 will be heard at Hollins, Va. November 29 Mme. Van 
der Veer will sing in St. Louis for the Pageant Choral 
Society, a re- engagement from last year, when she scored 
so substantially i in the presentation of the oratorio “Editha,” 
by the same organization. 
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Another Successful Exponent 
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Voice Production and Diction 


Aeolian Hall Recital November 4th 


“Edna Fields, mezzo-soprano, gave eloquent voice to the lovers’ plaints and pleas in 
Florence Barbour’s ‘Love Ecstasy,’ and made delightful two songs by Fourdrain.” 


“No high notes, however, were able to bother Miss Fields; she was entirely at home here, 
thrilling the audience with her clear ringing voice.” 
—Morning Telegraph, Nov. 5th, 1921. 
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A TRIUMPRH 


RICHARD ALDRICH 
in the New York Times: 


“There was plainly indicated 
a great advance in the player’s 
technical achievement, in the ex- 
traordinary accuracy and sweep- 
ing brilliancy with which he mas- 
ters without apparent effort the 
most difficult and exacting prob- 
lems that are presented in the 
literature of the piano. 


“His wonderful technical 
power was truly made to give the 
fullest expression of the musical 
content of the program, and to 
raise his exposition of it to a 
higher power. 


“He played but three numbers: 
Schumann’s Fantasy in C, op. 17, 
Brahms’ variations on a theme 
by Paganini, and Liszt’s B minor 
sonata. His performance of the 
Fantasy was of superb power and 
passionate expression, poetically 
conceived and executed with an 
exquisite finish and perfection of 
detail. It must be said, however, 
that he even more deeply en- 


grossed his listeners with his 
playing of Brahms’ wonderful 
set of variations. The value that 
was given them by Mr. Bachaus’ 
transcendent and almost unerring 
technique was something that has 


not been frequently presented for the enjoyment of music lovers. beautiful raiment of those which ask oe + of pianistic —_ 
+ ont? . ae P ‘ , demain. In all that we heard him play, in the soaring proclama- 

~ payed Lisst’s Sonata with heapcee arse with the wonaparery tion of Schumann, and the virtuoso studies of Brahms, he revealed 
of making it sound not bombastic, but impressive; not sentimental, himself as a fine, intelligent, sensitive musician, rather than the 


but delicately poetic.” 


but 


Major Fantasia was admirable in its dignity, its power and its poetic insight.” 


Under the caption, “SATURDAY’S HIGHLIGHTS,” the 


William Bachaus reappeared in the Town Hall. He proved himself, even more 
than he used to prove himself, a pianist of fine virtues, technical, intellectual, 
tonal, and emotional.” 
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H. E. KREHBIEL : 
in the N. Y. Tribune: 4 
“Recognized as one of the 


great pianists of the day in the 
capitals of Europe, and is no 
stranger to New York. He vis- 
ited us first in January, 1912, 
played at a concert of the Sym- 
phony Society and elsewhere, 
won quick and warm recognition, 
and two years later came again, 
and in orchestra concerts and re- 
citals was heard with delight by 
all our really musical folk. 

“His program was formidable 
and awe-inspiring, but with it he 
did honor to himself and the in- 
telligent element among his hear- 
ers. It consisted of Schumann’s 
Fantasia, op. 17, Brahms’ varia- 
tions on a theme by Paganini, 
and Liszt’s sonata in B minor— 
three colossi in the literature of 
the pianoforte. The first and 
third of these appear not infre- 
quently upon the programs of 
virtuosi, but are seldom played as 
Mr. Bachaus plays them, with 
such a command of their tech- 
nical as well as spiritual contents, 
for he is one of the masters of 
his art, a master musician as 
well as a master technician. 
There are twenty-eight of the 
variations by Brahms, and few of 
them are so difficult of perform- 
ance that few pianists attempt to 
play them all. We did not check 
them off yesterday, but it seemed 
to us that none of them fright- 
ened the soul of Mr. Bachaus, on 
the contrary, he conquered them 
all and marched them past in 
stately and splendid review, ex- 
pounding their beautiful poly- | 
phonic structure, laying bare the 
souls of those which are instinct 
with poetry, and revealing the 
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showman virtuoso.” 


W. J. HENDERSON in the New York Herald: 


“He has not only a fine command of tone and a technic of large resource, 
musical intelligence and imagination. His performance of Schumann’s C 


Critic of the Evening Sun remarks: 
“It was a gala Saturday which had so many recitals of such worth to hear. 
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THE ART OF ADVERTISING 


By Rene 


Devries 








Annually, at the beginning of the school year, this r 
porter takes the privilege of writing an article on the difh 
cult art of advertising. Musicians at large have of late 
understood much more about advertising than they did years 
ago, when they thought that advertising was a sort of graft 
for music papers. They did not believe then that good re- 
sults could be obtained through placing an advertisement 
in a paper. But today, however, a change is noticeable. 
True, there are still thousands of musicians who do not 
advertise, but they do not amount to much. There are only 
two kinds of musicians who can afford not to advertise: 
Those who are doing nothing and those who have reached 
their limit of expansion and who therefore derive no profit 
whatever from advertising. All the others have no excuse, 
only that they are self-satisfied individuals 

Many musicians believe solely in local advertising. ‘They 
must bear in mind that they will accomplish little. True, 
from advertising locally they may be busy from morning 
until night and may make good money, but unless they are 
know nationally, they cannot expect to go very far in thei 
endeavor. A local product is soon superseded by another, 
while it is very difficult to replace a national one. If ex 
amples are not brought forth here to prove this point, it is 
only for the reason that any musician can solve the answer 
for himself 

“I believe in advertising,” said a musician to the writer 
once, “but I spend all my money in advertising myself lo 
cally. What do I care what they think of me in London or 
in Berlin, in Paris or in Milan, in San Francisco or in 
New York? I am teaching here and am sufficiently well 
known in my own community to make all the money | need.” 

“You are making all the money you need? Could you not 
use a little more if a way was shown to you whereby you 
could double your income inside of five years?” 

“No,” replied the musician. “I am well satisfied.” 

To be satisfied was looked upon in years gone by as a 
quality. It may even be looked at in the same light by many 
today, but ambitious people—people who amount to some 
thing, or who will amount to something, are never satisfied 
They strive always to do better things, not necessarily with 
pecuniary desires, but with the wish of doing better not 
only for themselves but also for others. Many musicians 
are self-satisfied. They are contented with little, but look 
with envy at some of their brother artists who have gone 
further along in their profession. Generally those self 
satisfied musicians are not advertisers, and yet they wonder 
at the success of the others. These are well recognized 
by their way of talking about a successful confrere, and it 
is a frequent occurrence to hear them state: “Yes, so and 
so has many pupils or has many dates. He must have a 
rich backer,” or especially, if it is a woman, “a strong pull 
with someone closely connected with the management.”  Lit- 
tle, however, will they say about the amount of money spent 
by those artists for advertising their names. 

“If I lived in New York, Chicago, or Boston, or Cin- 
cinnati,” said another musician, “I would advertise myself, 
but I am living here—and what is the use of advertising 
away from here?” Locality means little. Thousands of 
people have traveled to well known physicians living in 
small communities; thousands have journeyed hundreds 
of miles to be present at a Passion play; millions have 
gone on a pilgrimage to a small community, and if a great 
teacher was to be found in Eau Claire, Wis., or in Fond du 
Lac, of the same state, many would journey ‘there to benefit 
themselves. If this writer, who has been for many, many 
years connected with music, was asked to tell the names of 
good teachers in more than 100 cities or towns in this coun 
try, he could not really indicate in many of these towns one 
single individual. It is more than probable that he knows 
more musicians directly or indirectly than the average musi 
cian, as his business is to know the musician. Between New 
York, Chicago, Boston and Cincinnati there are over 15,000 
teachers, or so-called teachers, of music. Take any of the 
musical papers and see the number of teachers that are ad- 
vertising themselves from those various cities! The low 
average is startling. Those who advertise are well known, 
the others are not, and for this reason probably only com 
paratively few musicians are making a good living. 

“It is unprofessional to advertise,” stated another musi 
cian; “doctors and lawyers don’t advertise.” 

“Who said they did not?” answered the writer. 

“I did.” 

“If you know as much about music as you do about adver- 
tising, I feel sorry for you, as the leading doctors and law- 


yers are alwaysadvertising. Take the caseof a criminal lawyer 
who takes a big case rs a any compensation whatever 
to be derived from it except the vast amount of publicity that 
he will get through the daily papers. The lawyer may be 
busy weeks and weeks and have many of his office force 
busy on the case, yet he would not be paid by the criminal 
or by any of his relatives, nor by the estate. He takes the 
case, for he knows in advance that it will bring his name 
before the entire country if the case is big enough, or at 
least before thousands of people if the case is of interest 
only in a certain district. Does not that lawyer spend 
money—much more money than any musician spends in a 
musical paper, and this barring none? The writer has in 
his possession figures that talk concerning a big criminal 
lawyer who spent as much as $200,000 on a certain case 
which he won and for which he was paid not a cent. True, 
that lawyer is today a millionaire and is still practicing 








law. The case above referred to brought him thousands 
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of dollars, and he charged a year and a half to preparing 
the pleading and appealing the case to advertising. Many 
doctors have a free list—that is to say, they will operate so- 
called interesting cases. This for two reasons—one for the 
advancement of surgery, and the other for personal retri- 
bution, and this obtained solely through the publicity given 
to the case. Then doctors, as well as lawyers, engineers, 
contractors, and, it might be said, every other’ profession 
or business enterprise, is advertised through class papers. 
Ihe leather business, the iron business, shoe, meat, paper, 
furniture, motors of all kinds, automobiles, glassware, etc., 
are advertised in papers that are not read generally by 
musicians, but those papers, like the musical papers, bring 
a result, otherwise they would long ago have been ex- 
tinguished. 

Musicians generally do not know all those things. Many 
of them will be surprised to learn that every business line 
is represented by some organ of some kind that carries 
weight behind it. The man who advertises in Iron Age, 
for example, does not expect that his advertisement will 
be seen by a musician, as musicians do not buy in large 
quantities cast iron or steel of any description. They do 
not buy copper, lead, silver cr gold in large quantities 
therefore, the advertisement is not placed in that paper for 
the musician, but if a musician should see the paper and 
should see the advertisement, so much the better, as even 
though the musician may never use the article advertised, 
the fact being known to him will not do any harm and might 
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be profitable some day to the advertiser. Likewise musical 
papers! They are read mostly by people engaged in the 
music profession, or who are musically inclined. Why 
then reproach to those musical papers that they are not 
read by every one. Daily papers that have big circulations 
find that circulation so divided that it would not be remark- 
able that the one which has the greatest circulation in this 
country has less readers on music than any of the music 
papers. Are many musicians reading in the daily papers 
news on real estate; quotations on lard and pork; interest- 
ing articles on steers and other cattle? Are many musicians 
interested in the daily quotations given in the ‘daily papers 
on butter and eggs? Are many musicians reading about 
football, tennis, or items concerning bicyclists? Are many 
musicians reading the culinary advices and beauty questions 
that make up nearly a page of nearly all the big dailies? 
Do many musicians read about weddings and engagements, 
or about farms and gardens, not to forget the lumber 
market and railroad notes that occupy a great deal of space 
in the daily papers? Are the musicians interested in the 
dry goods market, sugar market, in business news in brief? 
The answer is “No,” yet thousands are interested in each 
of those businesses and this is manifested by the proof that 
year after year the dailies continue to publish the news that 
is interesting to those different classes of people. Musicians 
do not know all those things. That’s why once a year this 
writer takes upon himself to inform them why they should 
advertise in a musical paper, and when they advertise in a 
musical paper why they should choose one that has a national 
or international circulation. 

The Musicat Courter may be read by two million people, 
but if out of that number only a thousand would be directly 
interested in music, the price of advertising in this paper 
would be out of range, as most of the circulation would be 
wasted. On the other hand, as 90 per cent. of the people 
who read the Musica Courter are in some way interested 
in music, the advertiser does not have to pay for any waste 
in its circulation. 

Another point that the musicians never think of! Figure 
all these things out, then if there is any question you would 
like to ask, do so. The writer will take special pains to 
answer it to the best of his knowledge, but don’t speak at 
random. Don’t condemn any musical paper as doing you 
no good, as by doing this you will not hurt the paper, but 
might injure yourself, as though you might have advertised 
in the paper, you did not know how to advertise yourself, 
or did not find any one willing to spend time in having 
your wares well advertised. Of course, if you have nothing 
to advertise, save your money and make your living out of 
your victims, 


“The Beggar’s Opera” Opens American Tour 


“The Beggar’s Opera,” written by John Gay in 1728, the 
revival of which created such a furore in England, has 
“gotten off on the right foot in America.” The company, 
which for nearly 1,000 nights has been playing it in Lon- 
don, made a spectacular jump direct from London to Los 
Angeles, where its American run commenced under the 
direction of the Elwyn Concert Bureau. Capacity houses 
have greeted it, and the company has been compelled to 
cancel the smaller cities of California in order to devote 
a second week to Los Angeles. It is scheduled to play on 
a thirteen weeks’ routing, which will take it along the 
Pacific Coast and through Western Canada. After that it 
will appear for week, half-week and one night stands in 
many of the principal cities, with a run of some weeks in 
rao Chicago and New York before again sailing for Eng- 
and, 


Berkley Scores i in White Plains 


When Harold Berkley appeared at a Contemporary Club 
concert in White Plains, N. Y., on October 25, the Daily 
Reporter of the next day said in part: “It is said today 
that Mr. Berkley’s violin playing surpassed anything ever 
heard before in this city. His interesting numbers, particu- 
larly three Hungarian dances, were enthusiastically listened 
to and heartily applauded.” 


Lillian Ginrich Sings in Hackettstown 
Lillian Ginrich, soprano, presented a well arranged pro- 
gram at the recital which she gave at the Centenary Col- 
legiate Institute, Hackettstown, N. J., on the evening of 
November 4. In reviewing the event, the Hackettstown 
News spoke of the singer’s fine stage presence, her marked 
musical ability, and so forth. 


Dr. J. Fred Wolle Gives Organ Recital 


On Tuesday evening, November 15, Dr. J. Fred Wolle 
gave an organ concert in Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Lock Haven, Pa. 
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AT THE OPENING OF THE 
CHICAGO OPERA SEASON 
November 14, 1921. 


“THE FLAMING 
STAR OF THE 
EVENING 

WAS 


D ALVAREZ 


Chicago Daily Journal ~ 


Photo by Lassalle (London) 





Her voice is a contralto, beautiful, rich and expressive. Mme. D’Alvarez demonstrated that she could master 
It is flooded with meaning, and is at times as smooth any situation. Her singing was lovely. The second act 
as it is possible for a voice to be. The role of Delilah ; 
is full of difficulties. ‘There she stands, the temptress. 
But to show a great theaterful of people why she was 


was one of the most richly colored displays of singing 
the Auditorium stage has ever known. ‘The tone was 


able to attract the giant of Israel requires all the arts any mellow and full and with shadings which covered the 
actress could possess. Here D’Alvarez was superb. full gamut from the most intense fortissimo to a soft 
She has every gift for success. Her voice has a thou- tone that was but a breath, yet it was ever the finely 
sand shades and each one is used with the surest sense. poised and evenly sustained singing tone. 

Her ability to build up to a climax is tremendous. . 

The great thing in the second act is the aria which At the close of the second act there was a prolonged 
commences “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice.” But long demonstration for Mme. D’Alvarez and Mr. Muratore, 
before there was a hint in the orchestra of the well- with flowers for Madame and wreaths for Muratore. 
known chords which open the aria, D’Alvarez had —Chicago Evening Post. 


seemingly exhausted her store of tricks. She had been 
furious, coarse, pleading, tender, violent,-and had even 
won from Samson a renewal of his love. The aria 


came at a high point. Her change of mood was elec- Available for a Few More Recital Dates 
tric. She had pursued him. Now her voice was melt- 
ing, almost to the point of eluding her lover. And her as Follows: 
musicianship was magnificent. 
The greatest secret of success in music is the choice FEB. 3rd to 7th. IN THE SOUTH. 
of tempo. D’Alvarez sang this aria more slowly than MAR. 6th to 8th. IN THE EAST. 
any contralto could possibly sing it on the concert stage, ‘ ; ae aera oan 
yet it never dragged. The great artist more than proved MAR. 20th and 24th. IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 
her point. Never has the ancient aria sounded so alluring, EARLY APRIL IN THE EAST. 
so tender, so reassuring, so dangerously sincere. : tak Sa * ‘ petal 
D’ Alvarez must have been in her part heart and soul. LATE APRIL IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 
Not even the prolonged applause which interrupted the BALANCE OF SEASON SOLIDLY FILLED. 


two stanzas of the piece disturbed her. And the song 
was carried to such an earnest close that when the time 


for applause was really at hand the theater was spell- SEASON 1922-1923 NOW BOOKING 


bound.—Chicago Daily Journal. 
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“DIE TOTE STADT” PLEASES 


(Continued from page 5) 
Paul begins the first act with one, begins the second act 
with another, and ends the third act with a third. Also 
Marietta has several long discourses which almost merit 
the name of monologue. The action, which starts very 
well with an interesting first scene between Paul and Mari- 
etta, dies on its feet when the dream begins and drags 
throughout the rest of the work. And that final scene, 
after the opera is all over—only the librettist forgot to ring 
down the curtain! Robert Pro feo as Paul's friend, 
had a make-up that irresistibly suggested Joe Weber 
of other days, and as he stood there and acted as feeder 
for Paul’s philosophic remarks, one was carried back to 
the immortal duets of Weber and Fields—except that the 
dialogue wasn’t funny! 
Tue Music. 

No—the libretto is far from a masterpiece, but the or- 
chestral score, on the contrary, is one of the finest bits of 
writing that anybody has ever done. Young Korngold has 
a feeling for effect that is positively uncanny ; young as 
he is, he has nothing to learn about orchestration from 
anybody. One has the feeling throughout that the theme 
of the moment is being painted in the very colors in which 
it sounds most effective. Of melodic originality there is 
little, not that Korngold steals tunes from any one, but his 
own almost invariably suggest in outline or style those 
of somebody else. Hearing the score for the first time 
without knowing who wrote it, one would probably ascribe 
it to Richard Strauss not at his best. All this is not said 
in criticism of it. On the contrary, it is a most remarkable 
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accomplishment. 
is not afraid to write tunes.” 
of this article, a work of tremendous 
promise. The young man is a great 
talent and with time may develop into 
a genius, Of numbers 
one can hardly speak 
The most effective music 
of the score is the sym 
phonic introduction of 
the second act, accom 
panying the stage picture 
of a stormy night in 
Bruges, in which the best 
theme of the work (the 
“Bruges” theme?) is fine 
ly employed. Then there 
is Marietta’s song to the 
lute (it was a guitar, as 
a matter of fact) and 
the Pierrot’s serenade of 
the second act, both of 
them a trifle over-sensi- 
mental and “Weanerisch.” 

Up to this opera, Korn- 
gold has written practi- 
cally nothing but instru- 
mental works and his 
inexperience in writing 
for the voice was plain. 
Soprano and tenor 
shrieked away at the top 
of their registers steadily. 
had to. 


They 


THE PERFORMANCE. 

There was great interest in the first 
American appearance of Marie Jeritza, 
for eight or nine years past a star of 
the Vienna Opera, where she had sung 
this role of Marietta in “Die Tote 
Stadt” repeatedly. All she had to do 
was to walk on to be a success. She 
is tall, thin, and has an exquisite head 
of blonde hair. She has magnetism. 
She can act. Best of all, she seems 
herself thoroughly to enjoy what she 
is doing. The voice is a powerful or- 
gan, agreeable in quality, with just 
that slight “edge” that is typically 
Czech and does not hurt at all in a 
dramatic soprano, rather adding to the 
general effectiveness. She has one or 
two vocal tricks that are generally as- 
sociated with the German operatic 
stage—“scooping,” for instance—but 
they are far from offensive and, it 
may be, were merely forced upon her 
by the vocal impossibilities of the 
score. One awaits her appearance in 

(Continued on page 55) 


“Thank Heaven,” one exclaims, “the boy 
It is, as stated at the start 
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FIRST METROPOLITAN NOV- 
ELTY OF THE SEASON, 
“DIE TOTE STADT.” 


Mme. Jeritza and Orville Harrold (as 
Paul) in a scene from “Die Tote 
Stadt,” first opera by the youthful 
Erich Wolfgang Korngold to be pro- 
duced in America. (Insert) Maric 
Jeritza, the new dramatic soprano. 
from Vienna, who made a_ distinct 
success as Marietta in “Die Tote 
Stadt.” 


























CRITICAL VERDICT 
VOICE 


“Highly Pleasing.” 
“Good of Quality.” 
“Of a Light Agreeable Texture.” 


He sings with more 





“His voice is better. 


DICTION 


“Flawless Diction.” 





“Excellent Diction in various languages.” 


“One of the few singers who can enun- 
ciate English as the Italians do Italian, or 
the French, French.” 


“His Words Are as Clearly Enunciated as Those of 


Evening Sun: 

Mr. Reimherr has merits enough as a singer and 
iiterpreter to warrant an undisturbed, whole hearing. 
He has a highly pleasing voice, good of quality and 
used with a real artistry and poetry. He can do 
fairly all that he wants with it and brings to its aid 
an effective presence and personality. 


Evening Mail: 

While Reinald Werrenrath was delighting a ca- 
pacity audience at Carnegie Hall yesterday after- 
noon George Reimherr sang with equal success be- 
fore a more modest but thoroughly appreciative 

thering at the National Theater. 

lhis auditorium identally, seems an ideal place 


| rts of tl intimate sort, with acous- 

perfect as t ll justice to Mr. Reimherr’s 

} tion, 

| g tenor sh teady advance in his art 
and now mands a sn s of well-controlled 





OF NEW YORK 





Photo by Nickolas Muray 


GEORGE REIMHERR 
TENOR 


tone that comes as a revelation even to his confirmed 
admirers. 

High spots in his program yesterday were the 
songs of Haile and Dohnanyi, and a new group by 
Dirk Foch. 


Evening World: 

Mr. Reimherr’s voice is of light, agreeable texture 
and has been heard before. He sings understand- 
ingly and with excellent diction in various lan- 
guages. A cycle of songs from the Chinese by Dirk 
“Foch provide a novelty. They are entertaining if 
not startlingly original. 


N. Y. Tribune: 

George Reimherr, tenor, well known here from 
former appearances, gave a recital at the National 
Theater yesterday afternoon. Mr. Reimherr’s voice 
was intelligently controlled and his interpretive abil- 
ity agreeably displayed in a program of songs by 


RECITAL, NOVEMBER 13 


ARTISTRY 


“Used with Real Artistry and poetry.” 





“He can do all that he wants with it.” 
“Sings understandingly.” 


“Voice was intelligently controlled and 
interpretative ability agreeably  dis- 
played.” 


“Shows a steady advance in his art and 
now commands a smoothness of well- 
controlled tone that comes as a revelation 
to his confirmed admirers.” 


PERSONALITY 


“An effective presence and personality.” 





John McCormack” 


Stojowski, Vanderpool, Arensky, Foch and other 
composers. 


Evening Telegram: 

\t the same hour in the National Theater there 
appeared George Reimherr, a tenor, who has been 
singing here occasionally with ever increasing skill. 
He, too, is building up a following. He is one of 
the few singers who can enunciate English like the 
Italians do Italian or the French, French. His 
words are as clearly enunciated as those of John 
McCormack. He sang rather more carefully yes- 
terday than last season. His voice is better. He 
sings with more ease. 





Management: EMPIRE CONCERTS, 
35 Mt. Morris Park, West, New York City 
Phone 4013 Harlem 
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And Now 


LONDON 
GIVES 


Young French Pianist 


OVATION 


























MAGDELEINE DU CARP Appears in London for 
the First-Time and ‘Her Playing Was Rewarded 
with Round After Round of Applause and Bravos’’ 





i oa Bee “Her interpretation is strong, 
The essence of the enjoyment “She gave a very sound and pleasing reading of Chopin’s B recise and invariably satisfying 
to be had from her playing is that ; . Pe ee ee eee 
. minor sonata. She showed herself an interpreter of skill and and she plays with a fi ; : 

she treats the pianoforte as a 79 , : ee ee cee ee ee 
taste. Performance of Debussy’s ‘L’Isle Joyeuse’ was full of life definite touch thy ! have ever 

friend. She asks no more than she a sleseal poten ys ™ ae 
and vigor. 


can give, but takes no less. And Westminster Gazette, London, October 13. heard in a woman. A Bach-Blan- 


this is done by bringing a who'e chet fugue was excellent and 


personality to bear on each part in “Of an individual character as a pianist . . . won warm ap- 
turn—by being ‘all there,’ by preciation . . . excellent phrasing.” 


y) 


Ravel’s ‘Jeux d’ Eau’ was entirely 
splendid. 


3 : : “In criticizing piano playing of 
scamping nothing and exaggerat- Evening Standard, London, October 13. eI pias as 
, ‘ ’ this standard, however, one is ad- 
ing nothing. We sometimes call 
a > ee ; mt mittedly calling for a counsel of 
this ‘touch.’ It is brains and labor. os 


The Times, London, 
October 14. 





perfection. 
Musical News and Herald, 


October 22. 





THE CHARM OF MAGDELEINE 
DU CARP 


London, October 21, 1921. 

Magdeleine Du Carp has quickly established 
; “The immortal Prelude and Fugue herself in the estimation of Londoners as a “That there is character to her per- 
Se be sme Rigen: gorse pianist of the first rank. I was particularly in- formance struck one from the very 
that ‘the old peruque’ might well have terested in hearing the feminine graces and first. Hers is intellectual playing of 
blushed with pride, while Couperin’s traces of sentiment she put into Balakirew’s the type which, though appealing to 
‘Le Moucheron’ and ‘La Tendre Nan- showy and disconnected “Islamey” fantasia—a the head, by no means neglects the 
ette’ and other pieces of the period work which the exceedingly brilliant and dash- heart. Mlle. Du Carp’s depth of tone 
eg ong lle an tena ing Brailowsky had played with so much fire in is remarkable, and she has the cer- 
thi ita." . the same Wigmore Hall a few days before Mag- tainty that betokens the artist, mature 
The Telegraph, London, October 20. deleine Du Carp’s second recital, last Wednesday in feeling, if not in years. 
evening. Her technical skill is equal to all de- “Liszt’s ‘Napoli’ (Tarantella) was 

“We were struck once more by the mands, but avoids the besetting sin of too many brilliantly played and with a pleasing 
sane judgment and sure taste which heb? a ia ee : : ; 
control everything she does. There is female pianists in striving to imitate a man. absence of the frenzied violence so 
the right kind of self-possession, the There are several male pianists whom I should often associated with pieces of the 
kind which is wholly possessed by the like to advise to imitate the charm of Magdeleine rhapsodical type. Altogether, the 


: — in ae and Rag: holds suf- Du Carp, however. clever young pianiste made an excel- 
ciently aloof whic guides the Clarence Lucas, lent impression.” 


whirlwind’ and ‘directs the storm.’ ” : : . 
The Times, London, October 21 London Correspondent for “Musical Courier.” The Lady, London, October 20. 
: ’ 21. 



























































A FEW OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES WHERE YOU CAN HEAR THIS REMARKABLE ARTIST 
Washington, D. C., Friday Aft., Nov. 25, National Theatre. *Providence, R. I., Sunday Aft., Nov. 27, Shubert Majestic Theatre, joint concert 
with Madam Louise Homer. *Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Monday Eve., Nov. 28, Irem Temple, with Concordia. *Springfield, Mass., Tuesday Eve., Nov. 
29, Auditorium, joint concert with Madam Louise Homer. *Passaic, N. J., Friday Eve., Dec. 2, High School Auditorium, joint concert with 
Paul Althouse. *NEW YORK RECITAL, Carnegie Hall (date announced later). *Boston, Mass., Thursday Eve., Dec. 15, Symphony Hall, 
joint concert with Madam Louise Homer. *Philadelphia, Pa., Tuesday Aft., Jan. 3, Grand Ballroom, Bellevue-Stratford. *Western tour be- 
gins at CHICAGO RECITAL, Sunday Aft., Jan. 22, at the Blackstone Theatre. 


For Terms an vailable Dates 
avantin Gana J. FRANCIS SMITH AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 

















THE PROPER PLACE OF MUSIC 


IN A LIBERAL EDUCATION 


A Discussion of the Present Situation and a Review of Facts Which Have Retarded Proper Development 


There has been so much said regarding the proper place 
of music in a liberal education that we almost hesitate to 
refer to it again in these columns. However, it is important 
to note that at a recent meeting of the British Association 
at Edinburgh the question was raised, and widely discussed. 
Sir Henry Hadow, president of the Section of Educational 
Science, addressed the association and evidently made a dis- 
tinct impression. The following is a quotation from his 











VICTORIA 


BOSHKO 


Pianist 


Appearing in Concert 
with 


CHALIAPIN 


ADDRESS : 


Secretary Boshko Management 
362 Riverside Drive, New York 











address: “The case for music has been badly presented. 
Terms and technicalities have needlessly forced themselves 
on our attention, so that they have led people to believe 
that all musical criticism springs from tangled roots.’ 

There is no doubt that the case for music has been badly 
presented. The average collection of music designed for 
home consumption is markedly inferior to the collections of 
literature designed for the same purpose. Editors were re- 
strained from supplying the best literature in music because 
they were fearful that the public was not ready to take 
what they considered the best, as compared with literature. 
While this may have had an important bearing upon their 
work, the fact remains that the results are vastly inferior, 
and for that reason most people believe that study in music 
means a study of technicalities which had no real bearing 
on the appreciation of the subject. 

REFORMED MOVEMENTS. 

There is no doubt, as Sir Henry himself expressed it, 
that a turning point has been reached in all matters of re- 
form in educational methods, and because of this he looks 
forward to the time when music will have its rightful place 
as “a form of intellectual and spiritual training with which 
we really cannot afford to dispense.” He particularly com- 
plimented the public school systems of England which were 
finding a place for music in the curriculum, and to the ex- 
tended musical activities of Oxford and Cambridge and to 
all municipal authorities who have been really adopting the 
American idea of appointing directors of music for the 
public schools. 

In America we are still slightly embarrassed by the fact 
that the colleges are still sticking to the archaiac traditions 
of academic supremacy. It is difficult for the authorities to 
recognize the importance of the subject because it has no 
bearing on the examination system as generally accepted at 
present. 

Mr. Hadow made the plea for the establishment of music 
departments in all public libraries and libraries of schools 
and colleges. He advocates that everyone should be taught 
to read music, and we feel certain that this will mean a great 
deal toward the advancement of public school music in Great 
Britain as well as the rest of the world. 

We talk about the school being the proper place for citi- 
zenship trainir.g. The fact that music is not yet as popular 
as some of the athletic sports does not mean that it has been 
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properly classified, nor that it has taken its proper place in 
education. 

THe Pusriic ORCHESTRA, 

America has made little advance in the development of 
amateur orchestral societies. A great deal of time and 
money has been spent on the development of the profes- 
sional orchestras, and while this is a good thing in itself 
it has not done for the great majority what the subject of 
music originally meant to do. The financial patronage nec- 
essary for the support of professional orchestras has sur- 
rounded the whole movement with a “greater than thou” 
atmosphere. If we compare the few people who attend sym- 
phony concerts with the great majority of native music 
lovers the percentage of return is very small. Again, the 
development of the technically perfect orchestra has en- 
couraged the “synthetic” composer to permit his imagina- 
tion to run wild to the extent that today there is a type of 
composition being produced which is not only entirely lack- 
ing in musical form and structure, but in inspiration as 
well. They remind us strongly of nightmares which usually 
follow a heavy repast just at retiring time. They are as 
true and lasting as these nightmares. They are given to 
us with fanciful titles and interesting descriptions of inci- 
dents which never occur in the composition, but which after 
we read we try to convince ourselves that we heard the 
psychologic emotions of the “music mania.” 


A NEEpDED REFORM. 


Just so long as we continue to ignore the necessity for 
orchestral training in our schools, just so long will we re- 
tard the development of amateur organizations throughout 
the country. America can not be a leader in musical thought 
or composition until some such scheme is started and de- 
We shall always be the Mecca for the high salaried 
performer. There is no doubt that we shall maintain the 
finest opera house in the world. There is still no further 
doubt that the greatest artists can be assembled in our 
leading cities, particularly New York, and all at the same 
time. For what purpose? Have these artists the proper 
influence over the great number of people, or are they cater- 
ing only to a small group who can well afford to finance 
their venture? What we need in America in order that 
music may have its proper place in a liberal education is 
that more shall be given to the subject in schools; that 
children shall be trained to play instruments as well as to 
read music, which after all is only a small part. We have 
wasted entirely too much time in trying to teach children 
to play the piano when they had no native talent. We should 
have devoted their energy to learning an instrument which 
would have made a musical appeal as well as a social appeal 
to the child and his parents. Chorus singing is a wonderful 
accomplishment, but it must not be the only thing before the 
minds of educators. 


veloped. 


Bocca-Fusco Sings at Dante Unveiling 
Francesco Bocca-Fusco was the soloist at the unveiling 
of the Dante Monument in New York on November 10, 
when General Diaz was the guest of honor. 














CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, 
by Maurice Rosenfeld. 


heard in Chicago. 
hicago Symphony Orchestra 


heard here in many a year. 


Kreisler, Elman and Heifetz. 


certain individual character. 
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Brunswick Record 


SinmiI 


It is many years since Bronislaw Huberman was last 
Then he was a soloist with the Mr 
a boy prodigy. inet 
fore his re-entry into our concert world at Orchestra 
Hall last evening might be taken by many as a debut. 
He gave one of the finest violin recitals that has been 


He played his selections with an authority, a virtuosity 
and a musical sense that places him in the class of 
It was playing which 
had all the elements of the great violinist and still 


of 


BRONISLAW HUBERMAN 


VIOLINIST 


A few of Mr. Huberman’s recent successes: 


MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL, 
by Victor Nilsson 


NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE, 

by H. E. Krehbiel. 
Huberman was Violinism. 
the solo violinist (in the 
3eethoven concerto) and 
his performance, which 
was all on a lofty plane 
and at times soared into 
the higher ether, aroused 
great enthusiasm—in the 
orchestra as well as in 
the audience. 


There- 


sonata. 


INTERNATIONAL CONCERT DIRECTION, INC. 


MILTON DIAMOND, Director 
16 West 36th Street, New York City 


Bronislaw Huberman represents the last word in 
He excelled in the ether 
even the most skilled artists are not fully sure of their 
tone production and made the lyrical parts of the con- 
certo truly celestial in beauty. 

Enthusiastically received, he played a Mozart con- 
certo adagio with much feeling and astounding trills 
in double stops. 
tiful playing of the Bach prelude in E minor and 
the gavotte in B minor from the second Bach violin 
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Triumphant Return to America 








sal regions where - 


He crowned the evening with beau- 


Knabe Piano 
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and 
»fes- 


“| || “Muratore’s Shoulders Seem the Logical 


sur- 
hou” 
sym- 


= | || Recipients for the Mantle of Caruso.” 


= —Paul Bloomfield-Zeisler, in Chicago Herald-Examiner, November 15, 1921. 
oF . efe 

= “Muratore electrifies hearers.” 
after 


ater —Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune, November 15, 1921 














Muratore in Good Voice _ Muratore Electrifies Hearers 

y for Of Muratore there is little left for the | 7 tA 54 4/ ~ No conductor could have asked for bet 
e re- reviewer to say. What needs to be said 4 . ter materials There was Muratore, the 
shout has been said often before. His singing as , golden-voiced, singing the role of Samson 
ught Samson everywhere raised the tone, already , 1 the first time. Why he has never done 
d de- very high, of the entire performance. His 5 F 7 | Done lle pang explicable, He has 
laried voice was” warm as always, round, with a ‘ : ; ” mantic ‘roles, and - aa oh ad . : 
n the smoothness passing compare. Everything ‘ee. " : 4 € now appears in a robust penta <n ay 
irther was done with the most exquisite taste, par- bar as notable, 
| our ticularly the acting, with its high lights and “Bang — Sa. be lieve in the Hebraic 
same shadows. Muratore’s shoulders seem the | the passion of i aa ee in a. 7 re 
roper } most logical recipients for the mantle of q and eyes. He has the habit of making the 
~ater- Caruso, which was in a way bestowed upon : 3 : spot where he happens to be the center of 
nance | them when this great actor-singer was pre- ; the stage. It is more than a trick. It is 
that sented, at the end of the second act, with lg aa re h clap artist And, 
on is a large laurel wreath bearing a pennant , : ae § will discover, ie chit mea by riage 
that which read, ‘‘World’s Greatest Tenor.”— ried Q Keg” years younger than it did last y as a ‘i 
as to Chicago Herald-Examiner, November 15, ia 7 aie 3 '? 1 a? 

ay 9? ‘ ; ‘ ; Miss Garden would seer >} t 
have 1921. 5 Se at hemes of a oe le have sent 
ildren WS ; rules of het consulship, and, better ‘still 
hould And now to the interpreters. We were i ‘ a «: ; ao found the means of making the decree 
which glad to welcome once again that superb : : y “~~ It is as true of Mme. D’Alvarez as 
appeal tenor-actor, our own Lucien Muratore, who ot Penge wat ee —oe was the full con 
lerful has won his spurs by years of admirable ; \ i Tribune Névenshes 1S. 192 — ‘Soe, 
re the irtistry among us. Into the role of Sam- f ; 


son once again he poured the wealth of 


his rich, ardent voice, that tenor of bary- Murat rh ° Ml 
2 : I ore Thrills / “nce 
tonal fullness and depth, whose tone is so ae Audience 


; ‘ere ¢ 

> entirely individual and melting.—Chicago ; Muratore is such a great artist that one 
eiling Evening American, November 15, 1921. 7 g cannot imagine his ever disappointing his 
er 10 hearers The role of Samson was not writ 


ten for his refined and beautiful voice, nor 
Lucien Muratore is, perhaps, a center of was it written for any of the usual types 
tenor But Muratore has a skill in 
ing and in holding | ud 
he > a 4 > S 2 ~ 2 ° 4 ' Audience “ 
the present time. Hailed as the logical suc would override greater obstac 


cessor of Caruso, he gives to the Chicago His voice has an 


interest among musicians the world over at sing 


hic 
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elegance 
Opera Company a prestige which is to be ful ring which set it apart 
compared with that which it enjoyed when _ His acting is quiet, but telling 
. . ‘ P . Samson h oO F ( las >} he 
it could claim Amelita Galli-Curci as its € portrayed last night showed 
: : < - tidelity to Saint-Saens and the beauties of 
very own, and Galli-Curci had just won French style, rather than to the ideal San 
attention as the world’s greatest coloratura. ’ son, the giant of strength and of faith 
Because of this we are able to‘set forth N - whom Milton and Handel picture N 
: ae ’ ; wa his so } i } P 
a third reason why “Samson and Delilah” + : as this Samson the mighty hero: Even 
his submission to Delilah was gentle rathe: 
: i than hero But Muratore 
gural. It is, for the most part, Mura- xa excellent actor and grea 
tore’s opera, and despite the splendid work Evening Journal, November 


done by Marguerite D’Alvarez as Delilah, 





was a happy choice for the season’s inau- 
3 was always 
singer Chicag 


the tenor is not to be denied the suprem- 
acy he achieves, not only because he fits It was a foregone conclusidh that Mura 
tore would make of Samson a heroi 
and he filled the eye and the ear of 


1 . tation, He has the presence, the 
to make Samson the outstanding figure, the 


higure, 


expec 


into the part magnificently, but because 
both composer and librettist have conspired 
voice and 
; imagination To judge from his pet 
musically and dramatically. formance of last evening this 





is to be his 
As this reviewer witnessed Muratore’s year. ‘There is no role more trying than 
this of Samson, since everybody comes to 
the opera house with a picture in his mind 

‘ , : , drawn from the st books of childhoo 
which is occasionally related by that coterie 7 eich thood 


delineation there came to mind an interest- 
ing fragment of American operatic history 


1 i . a mortal man can hardly realiz 
of the old guard who have followed the for- : upon the stage, But Muratore had the 
tunes and misfortunes of opera in New power so to visualize this man of might 

that he became a believable actuality His 
delivery of the great phrases in the first 
; act was of elemental power All through 
and Delilah” in this country, when it was the 5 


York throughout the seasons. This has to 
do with the first performance of “‘Samson 
opera he made Samson an impressive 
produced as a novelty under the direction P ' yet credible mar His loriot 
of Henry Abbey in 1895. The raison d’etre : Chicago Evening Post 

of this performance was to permit a tenor 


named Tamagno to display his physique 
Muratore’s Sa 





while the entire burden of the music fell ; th , - 
upon the shoulders of Mme. Mantelli. The Photo by Underwood & Underwood ae _* +" t 

Pigs - Ww 0 im las 
outcome was sad failure, which was only standing is that 


to be expected. LUCIEN MURATORE AS SAMSON ager alii 


» differe » » : ¥ m admirably 
How different the result when this work inance is the keynote, and submerging the breathe into. eve note It was thet Mestad ix 
isclosec 


1S performed with a singer of Muratore’s part when it calls for a display of weak last evening’s audienc uwakened, b luded vol 
caliber heading the cast, The role makes ness and futility. But one cannot lose sight 4 they had only been given : ) : ‘ ‘ I ! ndurance 

I l and made 
e Hebrew 


ning his 


every demand upon him that can be made of the fact that Muratore is the central fig hat was to come 
upon a singer. Vocally, the artist must reg ure at all times, and the actor is so blended of these qualities 
ister every emotion—devotion, exultation, into the musician that he achieves the rare singer apparently con 
triumph, the tenderness of love—each of histrionic gift of making his personality felt he found himself deeper 
these has its place only to be succeeded by even when he is not heroic. “Vois ma misere”’ of the third was also 
the doubts and qualms that come with temp In the first act he took the sublime aria, magnificently done, for |} ie dramati« 
tation; then humiliation and defeat and ‘Te vois aux mains des anges” with a spirit element was all in the vocal interpretation 
finally the frenzy of renewed power. Mura 


: . : and power that made it in truth a song of ind 1¢ utilization of tot ilone, Mura 
tore, with a musicianship and an artistry triumph. It was through this song that th tore told the story of the blinded giant who, 
almost uncanny, measures up to it every audience was awakened to the beauty of in his misery, again cries out to the God 





moment, and at the same time keeps within Muratore’s tone; to its robust quality and he has forsaken.--Chicago Journa 
the role dramatically, dominating when dom to the 5 


warmth which the singer seems te merce, November 15, 1921 


“Hailed as the logical successor of Caruso.” 


—Paul R. Martin, in Journal of Commerce. 
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Just as the Musicat Courier goes to press word 
comes via cable from Copenhagen, dated November 
22, announcing the death of Christine Nilsson, the 
famous Swedish operatic soprano. 

- — —<e— —— 


The Musicat Courier learns that Mme. Pade- 
rewska, within the last ten days, has denied that there 
is any truth in the rumors that her distinguished hus- 
band, Ignace Paderewski, has any present intention 
of returning to the concert platform. 

i Sa 


Eva Didur, daughter of Adam Didur, the Metro- 
politan bass, has been honored by an engagement to 
sing Marguerite in “Mefistofele” at La Scala, Milan, 
under the direction of Toscanini, in the important 
season marking the reopening of the famous house. 


_—— 


The Paris orchestras are already devoting their 
time and energies to Wagner programs. It speaks 
well for the level-headed French public that, in 
spite of a few loud-mouthed advocates of hate, they 
do not allow patriotism or prejudice to destroy their 
appreciation of German art. 

e = 

If you have a wireless receiving apparatus up in 
your spare bedroom and live anywhere within 750,- 
000 square miles of the Auditorium Theater, you 
can listen in any night on the Chicago Opera per- 
formances. Tune to a 360 meter wave length. It’s 
much cheaper than buying a ticket. 

Andreas Dippel is full of plans for bursting into 
the operatic field again next season. He is ambi- 
tious to build up a circuit in Detroit, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati and Pittsburgh, providing each of these cities 
with two performances a month for five months in 
the winter and filling in the remaining time with 
special performances in other cities within inexpen- 
sive railroad distarice. He wants to work on a $6 
hasis—$5 for subscribers—-and provide a first class 
company built up around stars hired for guest ap- 
pearances in certain roles. Dippel claims to have 
found ample financial backing—he will need it—and 
expects to announce his plans definitely within the 
next few weeks, 


he New York League for the Hard of Hearing, 
which is doing splendid work for the deaf at its 
club rooms at 156 East Fifty-ninth street, has the 
ly auditorium in the country « ved with listen- 


ces so that the hard of hearing may listen 
Concerts are given there regularly by well 

ts, and, needless to say, bring great joy 

ho, in many cases, have never been able 
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to hear music before. Annetta Peck, in charge of 
the headquarters, started out to be a professional 
pianist but became deafened and was obliged to give 
up the career. She is all enthusiasm for the work 
that has been done for her and for so many fellow 
unfortunates by the League. All persons who have 
difficulty in hearing are cordially invited to visit the 
League’s headquarters and associate themselves in 
its work. 
ok — 

The Chicago Opera, in sending out the announce- 
ment of its New York season, lists “Love of Three 
Oranges,” calling it “A Russian novelty, to be sung 
in French by Serge Prokofieff.” Friend Serge looks 
to be in for a busy time if, not content with having 
written it, he is determined to sing it as well. 


Says Le Canada Musical: “The appointment of 
Theodore Bauer as Paris correspondent of the 
Musicav Courier is particularly pleasing to us. Mr. 
Bauer has had an extensive musical experience; he 
knows all the leading artists; he is an adept journal- 
ist. Our New York contemporary could not find a 

-man better qualified to represent it in France. Our 
compliments to both parties.” Many, many thanks, 
Neighbor. That’s the way we feel about it, too. 





When Galli-Curci made her debut at the Metro- 
politan on the opening night of the season she was 
not only greeted with the utmost warmth by the 
huge audience, but also was accorded splendid no- 
tices by the critics. Her many friends among the 
artists who were unable to be present because of 
engagements in other cities, completely filled her 
dressing room with flowers. Hundreds of telegrams 
reached the opera house for the prima donna dur- 
ing the day. Among those who sent her their hearti- 
est wishes for her success at the Metropolitan were 
John McCormack, Tito Schipa, Mary Garden, Flor- 
ence Macbeth and Rosa Ponselle. 

——¢ 

Yesterday Mayor Hylan gave a reception at City 
Hall for Vincent d’Indy, the distinguished French 
musician who is visiting New York. Whether or 
not one agrees with Mayor Hylan’s ideas and doings, 
it is gratifying to have a city administration that 
recognizes the importance of music by officially wel- 
coming such distinguished visitors as M. d’Indy and 
Dr. Strauss. It is entirely probable that this im- 
provement has been brought about through the in- 
fluence of City Chamberlain Philip Berolzheimer, 
the well known patron of music. Again it was an 
excellent idea to receive M. d’Indy and thus prove 
that the reception to Dr. Strauss was not meant for 
a bid for the German vote in the recent city election. 

-= —~@¢——_ 

Boston is paying a compliment both to itself and 
to Impresario Gallo by requesting him to bring the 
San Carlo Opera Company to the Hub next year for 
a much longer season than the two weeks now al- 
lotted regularly to the Massachusetts capital. At a 
luncheon tendered him by the foremost representa- 
tives of the Boston musical world on the final day 
of the tremendously successful San Carlo season 
that has just ended there, the little manager ex- 
pressed himself as highly gratified at the kindness 
shown him and his company and promised to give 
Boston at least a month next fall and a still longer 
time if circumstances permit. A permanent com- 
pany for Boston seems as far off as ever, but the 
securing of the San Carlo for an extendetl season is 
a step in the right direction. 





Now comes the season of coughs and colds for 
singers and the problem of how to keep in condition 
for concert and opera appearances. Oftentimes the 
vocalist is in real distress because of such a handi- 
cap and the audience and critics do not realize the 
tragic plight of the performer. It should be the 
custom for singers always to make public announce- 
ment of a cold or other illness but unfortunately 
they consider it a matter of pride or ethics not to do 
so. A case in point was brought to our attention 
recently. On October 13, Randall Hargreaves, bari- 
tone, gave a recital at Aeolian Hall. He appeared 
in opposition to his doctor’s orders, as he was suf- 
fering from a very severe cold. However, not wish- 
ing to disappoint his audience, he went through with 
it, with the result that he scored a splendid success. 
He aroused the continuous enthusiasm of a large 
audience, which forced him to sing twenty-five times 
instead of the seventeen his program called for, and 
only allowed him to conclude his final encores when 
he indicated his condition by placing his hand upon 
his chest. Unfortunately owing to other concerts 
which they had to attend, the critics left the Har- 
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greaves recital at the time when he was in the great- 
est vocal difficulty and deliberating what to do with 
his stifled tone production. The newspapers criti- 
cized Mr. Hargreaves’ singing adversely but did not 
mention the fact that he recovered later and regis- 
tered such a marked success. The “news” of the 
concert should have included that report. 


ABSOLUTELY FAIR 


Fourteen competitors, “among them some well 
known American composers,” it is announced, took 
place in the trial for the first competitive Juilliard 
Fellowship to the American Academy in Rome, the 
winner being Howard Harold Hanson, dean of the 
Conservatory of the College of the Pacific, San Jose. 
Congratulations to Mr. Hanson! It is too bad that 
there should be some, perhaps among the defeated 
competitors, who are inclined to question the deci- 
sion of a jury which—as the character of the men 
forming it guarantees—gave an absolutely just and 
impartial verdict. The objectors have not hesitated 
to point out, and somewhat spitefully, that Mr. 
Hanson is a graduate of the Institute of Musical Art 
and that Walter Damrosch, a member of the jury, 
is the brother of Dr. Frank Damrosch, director of 
the Institute. Nobody questions Walter Damrosch’s 
uprightness and honesty; it is merely unfortunate 
that his relation to the Institute should have given 
some persons an opportunity to question the deci- 
sion as not impartial. Mr. Damrosch is only one- 
sixth of the jury, although an important sixth, for 
he, peculiarly enough, is the only one of the six who 
is at all accustomed to the examination of new com- 
positions, through his position as leader of the New 
York Symphony. Walter Spalding is, we believe, 
associated with the music department at Harvard. 
Owen Wister, the novelist and lay member of the 
jury (why a lay member?) is a musical dilletant, 
who has written music for some of the Boston Tav- 
ern Club shows as well as books. He is a Harvard 
graduate, as is John Alden Carpenter, another mem- 
ber, who, except for Mr. Damrosch, is—so to say— 
the only musician in active practice on the jury. 
The other members are the distinguished New York 
critics, Richard Aldrich and William J. Henderson, 
The integrity of all six of these men is so far above 
question that it is ridiculous to speak of their being 
influenced by any outside considerations in the 
awarding of something which Howard Harold Han- 
son fairly earned. Whoever chose this jury of ex- 
cellent men (who did, by the way?) surely did not 
foresee that there could be any possible cause for 
comment in selecting men, five of whom are from 
the Atlantic seaboard cities (three from New York 
alone), three of whom are Harvard graduates, two 
of whom have never been professional musicians, 
and five of whom are or have been connected in one 
way or another with one institution or another in- 
terested in the teaching of music. The very fact 
that all these Eastern men selected a native of Ne- 
braska as the prize winner shows how eminently 


fair they are. 
bnesde 


FIRST NIGHT THOUGHTS 

Entirely aside from the performance, the Metro- 
politan program on the opening evening afforded 
food for thought to one who cannot any longer get 
very excited over a performance of “Traviata,” 
however well it is done. There is, for instance, 
among the box holders a certain “Mr. Kenna,” who 
seems to have made so little impression on the pow- 
ers that be that they have not even discovered his 
first name. He is conspicuous by being the only 
one in the long list'to be thus abbreviated. Then 
there.is someone among the advertisers who is dis- 
tinguished by the title “Professor Miss” So-and-So. 
Were the name not perfectly Anglo-Saxon, we 
should suspect her of German origin, for that nation 
revels in such double prefixes. They are “over- 
described,” as Mark Twain pointed out in his fa- 
mous essay on the German language. (But at that 
we still say “Reverend Mrs.,”’ so why not “Professor 
Miss?”) Noticeable was the fact that His Serene 
Highness, the Prince of Monaco, who visited the 
house for a performance a season or two ago, was 
evidently much impressed by the commercial poten- 
tiality of the audience, for there is a quarter page 
advertisement announcing the season at his own 
opera house at Monte Carlo in the beginning of 1922 
and advising prospective American visitors where 
they can procure tickets in advance. Progress is the 
motto of the day—and we shall send for a copy of 
the Monte Carlo programs to see if the Metropoli- 
ton management returns the compliment, although 
with exchange as it is, it seems hardly likely that 
any of the 12,000 inhabitants of the principality will 
run across for Metropolitan performances, good as 
they are. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


“The judicious grieve,” says a literary exchange, 
“because the writers of today are dropping the ode 
and the essay as forms of literary expression.” The 
judicious—whoever they might be—grieve, too, be- 
cause the composers of today are dropping the 
sonata and the symphony as forms of musical ex- 
pression. The judicious always had, and always 
will have, a habit of grieving whenever a change 
of any kind occurs in art, particularly if the change 
is an attempt in the direction of originality or prog- 
ress. The judicious are important only in their own 
eyes; by the advanced contingent they are regarded 
somewhat in the light of barnacles who hang on to 
the old ship, impede its movements, and refuse to 
budge until they are forcibly removed. It is painful 
to think what would have become of music if, when 
they were striving for recognition, Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Wagner, Chopin and Brahms had com- 
posed in a manner to accommodate the judicious. The 
judicious, forsooth! The judicious discouraged 
Columbus, burned Joan of Arc, opposed steam rail- 
roads, called the old fashioned waltz an invention 
of the devil to wreck the world’s morals, and 
cackled calamity predictions when the United States 
of America started out as an independent nation. 

Rem e 

The musically judicious of our own time and city 
also foretold the early disappearance of Debussy, 
Richard Strauss, Heifetz and Galli-Curci. All of 
them are with us today, and doing nicely. 

ere 

Why not honor those who give their lives for 
music without ever getting money or glory for it, 
by burying some Unknown Pianist or Oboist under- 
neath Carnegie or Aeolian Hall? 

eRe 

The worst musical news of the week was the an- 
nouncement that the Senate had passed the anti-beer 
bill. 

eRe 

Reminding us of the dazed inmate of the lunatic 
asylum, who muttered endlessly, “I want my whis- 
key, I want my whiskey, | want my whiskey, I want 
my whiskey,” ete. A colored porter new in the 
place heard the plaint of the demented one for a day 
or two, and finally pausing in his sweeping, ex- 
claimed: “Yo’ might o’ been crazy when yo’ came 
in heah, but yo’ sho’ am talkin’ sense now.” 
eeRme 


Grand opera is a serious art. At “Die Tote Stadt” 
hearing we asked eight persons how they liked it, 
and these were the replies: 

“Jeritza is a peach.” 

“She’s a little bit too tall.” 

“Looks great, doesn’t she?” 

“Some figure.” 

“Is that her own hair?” 

“They tell me she’s a baroness.” 

“Got Mary Garden beaten for looks.” 

“I'd like to see her as Lady Godiva in ‘Isabeau.’ ” 

eRe 
. P. F., cosmic commentator, commentates: 

“There is some very discordant music drifting in 
through that open door at Washington.” 

zRre 

Read and wonder at this, in the Morning Tele- 
graph of November 20, describing the music of 


. “Die Tote Stadt”: 


As for the score, it is futuristic and Viennese in type, 
light, melodious and colorful. There is also a strong sug- 
gestion of Puccini in the somewhat monotonous treatment of 
thematic ideas. The gradual and exciting manner of work- 
ing up to climatic explosion is as startlingly like parts of 
“Butterfly” as Marietta is like Marie, and the quartet of “La 
Bohéme” is recalled by the trio on the Bruges quay, although 
the music of the latter rollicking scene is decidedly lighter 
in quality. The prelude to the second act, describing the 
night scene of threatening storm, is one of the most pleasing 
bits of the score with its undercurrent of rumbling cellos 
and horns and ultimate dynamic clash. For the most part a 
close harmony is observed between orchestra and singers. 


eRe 


Richard Strauss is not boastful about all his ac- 
complishments. When he appeared at Town Hall 
last week in his chamber music concert, someone told 
him in the dressing room that the critics were out 
in front and foregoing the “Tosca” performance in 
order to be present at the Strauss affair. “For 
heaven’s sake tell them to go to the opera,” he said, 
“they won’t miss anything if they don’t hear me 
play the piano.” 

eRe 

The audience which assembled at the Metropolitan 

Opera House, Tuesday evening, November 15, for 


the concert of Strauss with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, experienced more than the pleasure of doing 
honor to a great musician and of hearing him con- 
duct several of his best known works. They were 
afforded an opportunity of having “Thus Spake 


Zarathustra” presented in a version more clear, more . 


illuminative, and more convincing than any to which 
New York ever had listened before. Strauss laid 
‘bare his whole musico-philosophical process so sim- 
ply that nothing of it remained a mystery provided 
the listener informed himself of the material in the 
printed program notes. After all, there is such a 
thing, an acknowledged thing now, as “program” 
music, and in order to understand it properly and in 
the spirit of the composer, the auditor necessarily 
must read what underlies the work as its basic idea 
and what the various motifs and divisions are in- 
tended to mean and to characterize. Strauss gave 
himself a tall order when he set out to portray in 
tone Nietzsche’s idea of the cosmos and its more or 
less comical inhabitants. Whether or not Strauss 
succeeded in portraying the phases which he picked 
out of the Nietzsche “Zarathustra” is a matter of 
no importance so long as his score is good music and 
engages the ear and the mind esthetically and artis- 
tically. It cannot be denied that the Strauss piece 
accomplishes those ends, and we for one are con- 
tent to believe him when he says that his music rep- 
resents the immensity of space, the sunrise, Zara- 
thustra’s reflections on the mountain top, the futility 
of various human achievements, endeavors in re- 
nunciation, and the realization of the Superman. In 
the Strauss “Zarathustra” we hear supermusic and 
that is enough for this modest concert goer. As the 
composer read his score it seemed to be an opus 
filled with dignity, lofty ideas, many tuneful mo- 
ments, and fascinating and magnificent orchestral 
colors and combinations. The other numbers on 
the program, “Salome’s Dance” (which had to be 
repeated) and “Death and Apotheosis,” brought no 
revelations. Strauss appeared to be content to throw 
all his conducting art and expository power into 
“Zarathustra.” It is one of his favorites even though 
the public has not made it a popular success. Eliza- 
beth Schumann sang some Strauss orchestrated 
songs very well, the “Morgen” being especially 
lovely. The Philadelphia Orchestra played as 
though Strauss had been its leader for years, 
Rene 


By the way, although we watched the audience 
closely, we saw no one protesting visibly against the 
presence of Strauss in America, as the New York 
concert public had been asked to do by several music 
writers on the daily press. Evidently the suggestion 
carried as much weight as the recent advice of the 
daily papers to their readers to vote against Hylan. 

ere 

The Strauss case recalls what we read recently 
from the pen of an Englishman, Heketh Pearson, in 
his “Modern Men and Mummers”: “Sooner or later 
we must wake up to the fact that an appreciation of 
genius is a higher form of patriotism than a depre- 
ciation of Germans (or whatever other race we 
happen to be fighting ).” 

ReRmne 


The English continue to be sane, as before and 
during the war. One of them, E. A. Baughan, a 
tonal reviewer, admits that all writing on music is 
futile, for the critic cannot translate sounds into 
words any more than the reader is able to translate 


words into sound. 
ne 
Continuing (in the London Saturday Review) 
Mr. Baughan writes: 
That musical criticism has not, in a general way, appealed 
to as large a public as dramatic and literary criticism have 
appealed has been due partly to the inherent difficulties of 


. the craft, which I have tried to set out, and partly to a mis- 


taken idea that the musical critic is writing only for spe- 
cialists. There is room, of course, for criticism of that 
type, but not in the prints devoted to the public. Many of 
the strange verdicts given in my young days on Wagner, 
Bruneau, Strauss and Debussy have been entirely due to the 
mistaken idea of the old fashioned critic that his proper role 
was that of a schoolmaster or examiner. No matter what 
a man’s musicianship may be, he is bound to make mistakes 
when he attempts to play the pedagogue. Great composers 
who have criticized the work of contemporaries from that 
point of view have made the worst mistakes. Yet at one 
time in England musical criticism was almost entirely peda- 
gogic. . Bernard Shaw was the first musical critic 
in London to deal with music as a human language. 


eRe 
William Reddick is the organist of the Central 
Presbyterian Church, but nevertheless he sent us 
this: “Have the Bolsheviki succeeded yet in acquir- 


21 
ing a national anthem? I would suggest: ‘Every 
Valet Shall Be Exalted.’ ” 

neRe*e 

From London Punch: “Discussing a new North 
London cinema, the manager points out that the 
orchestra will be hidden from the audience. The 
cowards.” 

nemre*e 

How the great composers loved one another. 
Lawrence Gilman quotes what Tschaikowsky wrote 
to the Grand Duke Constantine about Brahms: “Is 
he not in reality a caricature of Beethoven?” 

nme 

The “Line O’ Type” column of the Chicago Trib- 
une (November 16) offers an amendment which we 
accept gratefully : 

Leonard Liebling is of the opinion the Reparations Com 
mission, before it finishes with Germany, should make our 
former foe deliver to us and England two Wagners, two 
Beethovens, and two Strausses, “alive and in good compos- 
ing condition; that would give the Anglo-Saxons the balance 
of musical power.” Speaking by and large for Chicago, we 
should like to have them include an Angel for the opry 
company. 

a 


In the Times of November 22, the review of 
Louise” contains a passage to which “Impresario” 
calls our attention : 

Even if the heart of New York does not swell and pal- 
pitate at the glorification of Paris that is the keynote of the 
opera, it can understand and sympathize with the composer's 
emotions. As for gaining sympathy with her tawdry aspira- 
tions, her infatuation for the young fellow Julien and her 
treatment of her parents, Louise is not likely to have any 
increasing measure of success as time goes on 


“ 


“Impresario” asks: “Does anything strike you as 
peculiar about that notice?” It does, but we are not 
sure just what our correspondent means, It strikes 
us that Charpentier did not write his opera in order 
to make New York’s heart swell, any more than 
Verdi expected this city or the rest of the world to 
rave over Aida’s description of her native land as 
a land. New York did not thrill patriotically even 
when Caruso used to sing “O Mia California” or 
something of that sort in “The Girl of the Golden 
West.” It strikes us also that the highly moral atti- 
tude of the critic regarding the ways of Louise is 
somewhat misplaced. If Louise had been a con- 
ventional and good girl there would have been no 
opera. It is a question whether or not Charpentier 
intended her to have any more sympathy than she 
gets. The world is full of Louises, young girls who 
are too romantic and too imaginative, even too way- 
ward, if you will, to be satisfied with the drabness 
and dull routine of life in a workingman’s home, 
particularly if its parents do nothing to lighten the 
colorlessness of Louise’s existence. An opera audi- 
ense is not asked by the librettist or the composer to 
sit in moral judgment on the character of its person- 
ages. They have to be accepted as they are in the 
work. The Duke in “Rigoletto” and Ortrud in “Loh- 
engrin” are not especially praiseworthy or lovable 
persons, but opera goers do not seem to be per- 
sonally shocked at the doings of the pair. Other 
similar examples might be cited in great number. 
We never thought of stage figures as real people. 
However, hereafter we shall protest loudly when 
Fasolt kills Fafner in “Rheingold,” and leave the 
theater as soon as we are convinced of the real char- 
acter of Lady Macbeth. 

ere 

“Innocent bystanders” at the Opera are those per- 

sons behind the rail who do not belong to the claque. 
RnRne 

Paul Ananian, who sings the role of the doctor 
in “Traviata,” is indignant at the latest beer legis- 
lation in the Senate. He says: “I was about to pre- 
scribe six cases of 2.75 brew for Violetta just be- 
fore she dies and then purchase them for myself 
from the estate.” 

nRre 

As Kreisler is being talked of for the post of 
Austrian Ambassador to the United States, why not 
return the compliment and make one of our best 
waltz writers the American Ambassador at Vienna? 

nee, 

We suggest a fifty year musical holiday for the 
composers of Germany, Austria and Italy, in order 
to enable the English and American musical creators 
to catch up. LEONARD LIEBLING. 


MONEY TALKS 

That Anna Pavlowa has a strong hold on the affec- 
tions of the American public is proven by the way 
it flocks to see her for the second season in succes- 
sion. According to Sol Hurok, who is managing 
this season’s tour, she took in about $75,000 in the 
two weeks in New York and there is no diminution 
of interest in the cities to which her tour, that will 
extend to the Pacific Coast, takes her. 
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THE FINE ART OF TEACHING 
Under the heading of “The Fine Art of Teach 
ing,” Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge (New York) re- 
prints an address by Karl W. Gehrkens, delivered 
before the National Conference of Music Super- 
visors at St. Joseph, Mo., last April, with a fore- 
word stating that the attention of the publishers was 
called to this address by George H. Gartlan, Di- 
rector of Music in the Public Schools of New York 
City. The address is far too long to give in full, 
but so much of it is of general interest that a few 
short passages will be here quoted. 

Mr. Gehrkens introduces his subject by saying 
that his reason for devoting a paper to the art of 
teaching was merely that he had long felt that funda- 
mental pedagogical principles were applicable in the 

case of music teaching just as directly as in other 
subjects, but that, owing to the intrinsic fascination 
inherent in music itself, its teachers have sometimes 
failed to devote sufficient time to a consideration of 
these fundamental principles. And this fascination 
in our art has often tended to cause the musician 
to scoff at, or at least to disregard those matters 
connected with imparting knowledge or skill to 
others, so that in the past music has lagged far be- 
hind in the working-out of improved methods of 
instruction, 

Out of the widespread and often frenzied search 
for pedagogical truth there have come into prom- 
inence certain principles that are of the most vital 
import to all teachers, including music teachers. 
Referring to his own experience, Mr. Gehrkens 
says that for the past fifteen or sixteen years he has 
tried to do his own teaching from this standpoint 
and that he is learning, for example, to adapt the 
character of the language used in his teaching to 
the particular age of the child and in general to 
the background of experience of the pupil; to leave 
out distracting non-essentials, to stress again and 
again the fundamental points that all must get, to 
realize the enormous value of objective illustration, 
to give the pupil a chance to work out his own sal- 
vation sometimes, realizing that real thinking with 
its consequent development of initiative and re- 
sourcefulness occurs only as a result of encoun- 
tering and being forced to overcome a real diffi- 
culty, etc. 

So the supervisor must know two arts: he must 
know that of music and that of teaching. And in 
this connection the author tells several little stories 
from everyday life to illustrate what the educational 
psychologists call the “situation-response theory.” 
This theory is, that if one wishes to achieve a cer- 
tain end, one must first definitely decide exactly 
what that end is—that is, determine just what re- 
sponse is wanted, and then so arrange and manipu- 
late the situation that this desired response will al- 
most automatically follow. One of the stories told 
to illustrate this is as follows: 

A certain wealthy philanthropist recognizes the 
desirability of having people use their leisure time 
worthily and feels that listening to music is one of 
the most desirable types of recreation. But many 
people will not attend a formal concert as such, and 
this gentleman therefore conceives the idea of build- 
ing a great auditorium in which the highest class 
of moving pictures shall be shown, but accompanied 
by excellent music played by a first-class symphony 
orchestra. A certain end or response was desired 
and the situation so arranged as actually to cause 
this response to be forthcoming without scolding 
w preaching. The philanthropist might have pro- 
vided a series of concerts which certain people 
would have called highbrow and stayed away from, 
and the donor might then have railed and scolded 
because of the poor taste of those who were not 
attracted by his efforts to uplift them; but instead 
he provides a situation which involves the expe- 
rience of listening to fine music without anything 
being said as to the effect that this music is sup- 
posed to have upon those who hear it. Clear think- 
ing as to the end desired and more astute and more 
skilful manipulation of the situation have brought 
about the difference. 

This situation-response theory has a wider and 
more varied application in the art of teaching than 
any other single principle. In fact, we may say 
that it includes in itself practically all other prin- 
ciples and is the basis of all successful teaching, 
whether the instructor is aware of it or not. The 
want is sincere interest attended by 
attention. In the case of music the 
g that impresses itself more and more force- 

upon me that all along the line we must 

clearly motivate our instruction on the basis 
that is practically 
sal. The piano teacher has commonly begun 
struction by pointing to a big, hollow dot, Ssay- 
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the inborn instinct for beauty 
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ing: ‘When you see this you punch such and such 
a key and count four while holding it down.” Did 
this create in the child a burning desire to study 
mpre and more music? Look back at your own ex- 
perience and answer. It has remained for the 
school music teacher to hit upon the idea that the 
approach to music must be through the inherent 
beauty of music itself, if the pupil’s original interest 
in music is to be maintained. The teacher who does 
not attract his pupil to music.through music is ob- 
viously bound to fail more and more completely. 

The instructor must, of course, go over the same 
points again and again, must see to it that his pupils 
are thoroughly grounded in the fundamentals of the 
subject. But he must do all this not only without 
losing their interest, but with a constant increase 
of enthusiasm on their part, for the ultimate test 
of teaching is not merely whether pupils do what 
they are told to do, but whether they do it because 
they want to. 

Thus says Mr. Gehrkens, and with much of it 
we heartily agree. But of the portion which deals 
with the situation-response theory and the interest 
of the pupil the general application must be doubted. 
The object of education is not to teach a pupil to 
do what he likes to do, but to give him the force and 
the will power to do what he does not like to do. A 
small boy may be induced to like his daily oatmeal 
if it is spread with plenty of sugar—but there is 
mighty little sugar on the oatmeal of life. The suc- 
cessful musician does not practice five or six hours 
a day because he wants to but because he knows 
that he cannot succeed unless he does, and because 
his will power has been so strengthened in early 
youth that he is able to hold himself to his task, 
however wearisome and distasteful it may be, and 
often is. The child who succeeds musically is the 
child whose mother sits patiently beside him and 
sees to it that he exercises his fingers an hour a 
day whether he feels like it or not. He not only 
learns music but he learns by having the example 
constantly before him of his mother’s willingness 
to do her duty. Even the genius must be made to 
learn, and those who do only what: they like to do 
in this world, especially the world of music, will 
never amount to much. However, as applied to 
school music this address is undoubtedly of the 
greatest value and should make a wide appeal to 
school teachers and music supervisors. 





AN ANNIVERSARY 
Congratulations are in order and are _ heartily 
offered to F. W. Riesberg, a news writer and busi- 


ness representative of the Musicat Courier, who 
now completes his twenty-fifth year with the paper. 





Fk, W. RIESBERG, 


who has just completed twenty-five years of actire service 
as news writer and business representative on the Musical 
Courier staff. 


Mr. Riesberg began his connection with the MusicaL 
Courier in 1888—a good many more than twenty- 
five years ago—as Buffalo correspondent, and en- 
tered the New York office on November 25, 1896, 
since which time his connection with the paper has 
been unbroken. In those years of pleasant associa- 


tion he has materially aided the Musicat Courter 
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io attain the position it holds today and has brought 
the paper many friends by his attitude of unvarying 
courtesy and by his cheerful disposition. His ability 
as a teacher and organist, the conservative justice of 
his views on all things musical, and his distrust of 
all that borders on charlatanism, the clap-trap or the 
sensational, have won the respect of musicians who 
know him. His columns of music reviews, which 
appear regularly in the Musica Courter, attest 
the catholicity of his taste and the solidity of his 
judgment as well as his freedom from prejudice 
and the breadth of his viewpoint. In spite of his 
duties on this paper, Mr. Riesberg has always found 
time for music and has held many prominent posi- 
tions in this city, among them that of organist and 
choir director of the Central Baptist Church, secre- 
tary of the New York Music Teachers’ Association, 
member of the New York Manuscript Society, mem- 
ber of the faculty of the New York School of Music 
and Arts. It is with pleasure that we take this 
opportunity of assuring Mr. Riesberg that his 
friends in this office as well as his friends outside 
will join most sincerely with the Musica Courter 
in offering congratulations and felicitation. 


re . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 
THE CHICAGO CHANGE 

Rene Devries, general representative of the Musr- 
cAL Courier, has on page five of this issue the only 
inside story of the sudden change in the Chicago 
Opera management last week, by which George M, 
Spangler, business manager, was succeeded by Clark 
A. Shaw. Mr. Devries is more intimately and cor- 
rectly informed about Chicago opera affairs than 
any other newspaper man. He comments thus upon 
the matter: 

Spangler is out. Shaw is in. The Musicat Courter is 
well acquainted with Mr. Shaw’s ability and platform, His 
views coincide exactly with those of this paper. He be- 
lieves in giving the best, but does not believe in throwing 
money away without returns. He will probably secure 500 
subscribers, although this plan is already condemned in ad- 
vance by the Musica Courter, which thinks that it would 
have been far better to get fifty rich men and tax them 
each $10,000 a year, or even ten millionaires, who could well 
afford $50,000 apiece, than to ask 500 persons to subscribe, 
as too many cooks spoil the broth and too many guarantors, 
puting their heads together, will accomplish little in helping 
the management. It would have been possible to put the 
Chicago Opera on its feet by making a public subscription, 
just as the Chicago Symphony Orchestra did years ago. 
The opera here must go on. Why not make a drive for the 
opera, just as others have been made for worthy purposes 
in this city? The $2,500,000 could be subscribed that way 
and no one would have to say thanks to anybody but to the 
city of Chicago, which, with its “I will” motto, will forge 
ahead with or without Mary Garden at the head, and which 
will make the Chicago Opera second to none in the musical 
world. Other changes will soon be reported in this paper. 
They have to come and the sooner the better for all con- 
cerned. 

We can only add that personally Mr. Spangler 
was a fine gentleman and thoroughly honest. This 
paper has not opposed him on personal grounds, but 
simply because, from the moment he took the posi- 
tion, his injudicious public statements proved that he 
had no idea of the business he had entered. He 
made himself and the company ridiculous time after 
time. We have never been able to follow the course 
of reasoning by which Harold McCormick con- 
vinced himself that an auditor—Herbert Johnson— 
and the secretary of a commercial body —George 
M. Spangler—stood any chance of success upon 
being made the executive head of a business of 
which they knew absolutely nothing. Opera is a 
specialty and demands speciqiists to look out for it, 


PREPAREDNESS 

When Mr. Gatti-Casazza has a hard tenorial nut 
to crack, he has a habit of turning to Orville Har- 
rold, who is one of those tenors with a large braim 
as well as splendid vocal equipment. In the latest 
instance it is the role of Paul in “Die Tote Stadt,” 
as full of musical difficulties as any tenor role ever 
written and most unthankful part to act, also, 
When Mr. Gatti was convinced that his first choice 
for the part came a long way from measuring up t 
its demands, he called upon Mr. Harrold, whose brik 
liant success is recorded elsewhere in this number. 


GOOD FOR ATLANTA! 

Good for the Music Festival Association of At 
lanta! The jay legislature of the State of Georgia 
c lapped a $2,500 tax on every performance of ‘ ‘grand 
opry” in that State, but half a dozen civic and must 
cal organizations have volunteered to underwrite the 
additional amount—$17,500—which must be added 
to the regular guarantee to insure Atlanta’s opera 
week. The Georgia capital enjoys its annual visit of 
the Metropolitan and will not do without it, ab 
though, it should be added, definite arrangements 
for the spring of 1922 are not yet made. 
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HARD LUCK ATTENDS HOUSTON’S WEEK OF OPERA 





Conductor Leotti Drops Dead During Performance—Audiences Small but Enthusiastic—Stracciari the Star of the Week 


Houston, Tex., November 12, 1921.—The week of opera 
given in Houston by the De Feo Grand Opera Company, 
under the Houston management of Mary Carson, began in- 
auspiciously, with an attendance so small for the first two 
performances that the board of directors of the Houston 
Grand Opera Association met during the evening of the sec- 
ond performance and announced that they had “taken over the 
management of the opera for the remainder of the week,” 
that tickets for the remaining performances would be just 
half the original price, and that persons holding tickets at 
the advertised price might bring them to the box office and 
get as many more tickets as they held by paying the war 
tax on the additional ones. 

This announcement, together with the fact that Riccardo 
Stracciari was singing on the third night, brought a larger 
audience, but the attendance slumped again on the fourth 
night, when Stracciari was not singing. After the first act 
of the fourth opera, which was “La Forza del Destino,” the 
conductor, Giovanni Leotti, dropped dead back stage and 
the management announced the next day that seat checks 
for “La Forza” would be redeemed with tickets for the 
grand concert with which the management had announced 
the week would close. 

On the fifth night Stracciari sang again, and again the 
audience was larger—due in part to the cut in prices, partly 
to the desire to show sympathy for the company in the loss 
of their conductor, and in part to the fact that Stracciari 
was singing in “Rigoletto.” Miss Carson also sang on the 
nights when Stracciari appeared, and her friends made a 
point of attending the opera on the nights she was singing. 
A fair sized audience heard Miss Carson again at the Sat- 
urday matinee, when the offering was “Hansel and Gretel.” 
Unfortunately, most of the members of the company were 
little known in Houston. 

Riccardo Stracciari, Italo Picchi and Vittorio Trevisan 
were the most popular outside singers engaged for the 
week. Miss Carson sang in “Barber of Seville,” “Rigoletto” 
and “Hansel and Gretel,” and was showered with flowers 
by her Houston friends, sharing honors with Stracciari. 
The bag oh performances were given, with the exception 
of “La Forza,” of which only the first act was completed 
before the conductor fell dead: “Otello” (Nicola Zerola, 
Richard Banelli, Zelina De Maclot, Ada Paggi; “Madame 
Butterfly” (Dora De Phillippe, Ada Paggi, Tom Burke, 
Richard Bonelli) ; “Il Barbiere di Siviglia” (Giovanni Diaz, 
of South America; Mary Carson, Riccardo Stracciari) ; 
“La Forza del Destino” (Zelina De Maclot, Richard Bonelli, 
Nicola Zerola, Ada Paggi) ; “Rigoletto” (Tom Burke, Ric- 
cardo Stracciari, Mary Carson); “Hansel and Gretel” 


(Adam Dockray, Mary Potter, Mary Carson, Marie Matt- 
feldt, Isabelle Rogero and Anita Clinov aro). A concert was 
given on the closing Saturday night by some of the prin- 
cipals. The opera began on October 3i and ae Novem- 
ber 5. ». D. MacC, 


Worcester Festival to Be Held in the Spring 


An important announcement was made November 15 by 
President Arthur J. Bassett, of the Worcester County 
Musical Association, who stated that in the future the 
Worcester Music Festival will be held in the spring in- 
stead of in the fall, as has been the custom for sixty- -three 
years.. The board of government of the association was 
unanimous in voting for the change, for it is believed that 
the festival—the institution that has made Worcester 
known in music circles the world over—will be a fitting 
climax to Worcester’s music season, and should follow the 
courses of concerts instead of preceding them. 

The idea of changing the season of the festival is not a 
new one and has been discussed for many years. The fes- 
tival management believes that the change in the lives of 
people now makes a change in the season imperative. 
Motors and country clubs have wrought a great change in 
the mode of living, and early October does not find per- 
sons at home and settled down for the season as in olden 
times. While the idea has been discussed many times, not 
until this year was it thought practical to make the change. 
In former years the Boston Symphony Orchestra fur- 
nished the festival orchestra, and as that organization 
started its “pop” concerts at the close of its concert sea- 
son, it was impossible to make the change because the or- 
chestra could not be secured. But now the association has 
changed orchestras, and other difficulties that stood in the 
way of a change have been overcome, so that the board 
believes that the time for the change has arrived and the 
next festival will be held in the spring of 1923. 

The organization will be kept intact this winter, how- 
ever, and Nelson P. Coffin, conductor, will go to Worces- 
ter once a week for chorus rehearsals. His principal work 
will be strengthening the male chorus, and he is the one 
person fitted to do this, for his work as conductor of the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club, the oldest male glee club in the 
country, makes him invaluable in this line. 

Mr. Coffin will strengthen the male section with the in- 
tention of giving a single concert next spring, at which 
one or two soloists will appear. This concert, featuring a 
male chorus, will be Worcester’s big spring musical event, 
and will be eagerly anticipated by Worcester music lovers. 





MAY PETERSON, 


who was chosen to sing at the reception tendered Marshal 


Foch at the New York Hippodrome, on 


November 20. 


Sunday evening, 


MeCormack’ s Third Recital, November 27 


John McCormack will give his third concert of the season 
at the Hippodrome, Sunday night, November 27. His pro 
gram will include a Beethoven aria, songs by Jarnefelt, 
Chausson and Frank Bridge, also a group of five “first 
time” songs by Arthur Foote, Vincent O’Brien, Easthope 
Martin, Edwin Schneider and Richard Hageman. 





TED SHAWN 


Ted Shawn, who has been appearing with success in the 
Middle and Southwest for the past two months, is to have a 
New York appearance in the Apollo Theater, Friday after- 
noon, December 2. 

Mr. Shaw n, who has been dedtctnd 1 in producing, teac hing 
and building up Denishawn, the famous school of dance 
which bears the joint names of Ruth St. Denis and Ted 
Shawn, has not been seen in New York in four years, and 
the program which he presents shows the ripening and ma- 
turing of the art so recently espoused when last seen here. 

He will be assisted by four of his artist pupils and a 
concert pianist, Louis Horst, and will present a program 
of great variety, much of which is original and unusual. 

Tremendous interest has been stirred up in the cities in 
which he has played by his innovation, “A Church Service 
in Dance.” Aceording to the critics, those who came to 
scoff have, in truth, remained to pay homage to this young 
American, who has so been able to present his idea of a 
modern religious ballet that no offense has been given even 
to the most prejudiced critic. 

It is interesting to note the comments of the Omaha Bee, 
as Gypsey Smith was conducting a series of revival meetings 
in that city at the same time that Shawn was playing in the 
Brandies Theater. Considerable comment had been made 
by his followers against the dance in general and Shawn’s 
performance in particular : 

“A rarely beautiful performance was the Shawn dance 


BETTY MAY 









TO APPEAR IN NEW YORK ON DECEMBER 2 


program presented at the Brandies Theater to a large audi- 
ence that sat in fixed attention through three groups of 
numbers. 

“It is doubtful if the hearers of Gypsey Smith at the same 
moment were more exalted than those who watched the first 
group of the Shawn numbers, representing a church service, 

‘The Doxology,’ ‘The Twenty-third Psalm,’ ‘The Palms,’ 
‘Beulah Land’ and ‘God Be with You ’Till We Meet Again,’ 
were sacred and inspiring in effect.” 

Keene Abbott, in the Omaha World-Herald, said: “Shawn 
is more than a dancer of rare distinction; he is a dramatic 
artist. He first demonstrated how it is possible for a dance 
to convey a message of religious exaltation. With his church 
service he roused a world of mystical reverence and poetic 
beauty.” 

Paul Bliss, in the Minneapalis Journal, finds no jarring 
note in the Church Service: “Ted Shawn, American dancer, 
has made immense progress within the last two years and it 
is a vigorous and flowering art that he is displaying in these 
Minneapolis performances. The artist opens his program 
with a Church Service in Dance, linking again, as they were 
once linked, dancing and worship. He goes a step farther 
and performs a prayer, reads the ‘Twenty-third Psalm,’ and 
then to the Rachmaninoff prelude, preaches a sermon. Dar- 
ing as this may seem, it has no hint of sacrilege as it is 
given.’ 

From Santa Barbara, Cal., 


is quoted: “‘A Church Service 


TED SHAWN “ 


A CHURCH SERVICE IN DANCE 


the first number on the program, was unique and 
Mr. Shawn rose to heroic heights in his dancing 
‘Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall 
to the tremendous music of the Rachman- 
inoff prelude, the dancer depicted the struggle of the sense- 
bound, and the final victory of Soul over Sense. This and 
the ‘Revolutionary’ etude, in another part ot the program, 
were the finest things Shawn has ever done.” 

In Shreveport, La., feeling reached such a pitch that the 
ministerial union threatened Shawn's arrest ; however, after 
the performance a committee composed of the Mayor, the 
city attorney, and several ministers who were open-minded 
enough to see the performance before making comment, 
came back stage and congratulated the dancer upon the 
stand which he had taken and upon the beauty of the danced 
Church Service, with which they found no grounds for the 
hectic state of mind in which the representatives of the 
church had plunged themselve $ upon reading the words: “A 
Church Service in Dance.” 

Shawn’s program includes a section of “Music Visualiza 
tion,” “Dances Romantic, Barbaric and Oriental,” 
with “A Toltec Ballet” of tremendous vitality, 
movement. 

The music for this ballet is the work of the American 
composer of Indian music, Homer Grun, who is rapidly 
becoming known in the East through his Ampico records 


of his own compositions. |. 2. 
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KATHRYN 
Who Is Logically 


Your Contralto 
for the Coming 


SPRING FESTIVALS 


Chicago Public and 
Press, on the occa- 
sion of her Recital, 
Playhouse, Oct. 23, 
1921, acclaimed her as 





—*CREAT ”- “ed 





Chicago Evening Post, October 
24th, 1921. Karleton Hackett: 


“I heard Miss Kathryn Meisle sing at the 
Playhouse excellently. She has a contralto 
voice of full, rich body, good range, ample 
power and well under control. There was 
intelligence and sympathy in her singing 
and I would gladly have listened to more. 
However, she will doubtless return.” 





Chicago Evening American, Oct. 
24th, 1921: Herman Devries: 


“One of the unalloyed joys of the long 
afternoon was the recital! of Kathryn 
Meisle, contralto, at the Playhouse, who, 
arriving unheralded, surprised the Chicago 
public by an exhibition of charming vocal- 
ism. I was unfortunately able to remain 
only for the Rossini aria ‘Una voce poco 
fa,’ sung as it was originally written. Miss 
Meisle has a lovely young voice, warm in 
color, very well trained and admirably 
handled. Her coloratura technic was de 
lightfully fluent and correct, and she 
seemed to need no ‘improvements’ on the 
Rossini score, for she sang the end as it is 
written, and nevertheless earned an ovation 
which forced her to repeat the final allegro. 
Her reappearance here will be a cause for 
rejoicing.” 





Chicago Daily News, Oct. 25th, 
1921. Maurice Rosenfeld: 


“The afternoon's music was about evenly 
divided by singers and pianists, and the 
next stop at the Playhouse brought us a 
pleasurable period. We heard Kathryn 
Meisle, a contralto with booming voice, 
with musical gifts, and with a taste for 
graphic interpretation. She sang _ excel- 
lently. Her diction was clear and pure, her 
readings were tinged. with poetic fancy and 
her voice showed artistic training.” 


Chicago Daily Tribune, Oct. 24th, 
1921. Edward Moore: 


“Kathryn Meisle at the Playhouse—first 
appearance in Chicago of an unusual con- 
tralto. She was heard in ‘Una voce poco 
fa’ from ‘The Barber of Seville’ in the 
original contralto key, several degrees be- 
low the one Galli-Curci and Florence Mac- 
beth use. Miss Meisle sang it with all the 
ity of a coloratura soprano, and in an 

t one of her own. The audience 

| it was partially repeated.” 


H. HANSON 
New York City 


Management: M. 
437 Fifth Ave. 
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THE GREAT FALLACY 


Breath Control 
By J. Landseer Mackenzie 


Copyrighted, 1921, by The Musical Courier Company. 


HE greatest fallacy in the singing world today is 

breath control. If a vocalist controls his breath he 

does not sing. We are so little familiar with singing 
in these days that we are apt to accord the artificial pro- 
duction of tones the undeserved title of singing. True 
singing has nothing to do with tone production, but is tone 
modulated by a song. How seldom do we hear the tone 
of a song? Our ears are more often wearied and satiated 
with the tone of a singer, who uses songs as an excuse to 
make this wearisome noise by means of breath control. 


Breath Control 


Many teachers of this process assert that “the moment 
the thought of breath control is lost, the singer ceases to 
sing.” If that is so, when did he begin? For if his entire 
consciousness is occupied with the control of a perfectly 
natural function, what place did the song ever occupy? If 
the song is completely relegated to subconscious action, 
how can it be interpreted, or have any tonal modulation 
or phrasing? Of course in this controlling of the breath 
process there are none of these qualifications: songs are 
merely used as vocalese for making meaningless noises. 

This fallacy of insisting upon conscious breath control, 
instead of singing with a natural and normal breath con- 
trolled by the voice, is of comparatively recent origin. The 
singers of old who still remain unsurpassed, were not 
afflicted with this absurdity in their training. Their educa- 
tion was entirely musical, and in many cases their sole 
teachers were the composers of the day. So-called voice 
teachers, or voice producers, did not exist, and it is since 
their advent that vocal interpretation of music has become 
a rarity. 

Freedom of Breath 

The truth of this vexed question of breathing is that in 
singing the breath must be left free from all control by 
the singer. This statement at once calls up the image ofa 
windy tone suggestive of a leaky bellows, but it is not so. 
What is commonly known as a breathy tone is due to an 
undue pressure of air against the vocal chords which pre- 
vents them from assuming the approximation necessary 
for true vibration. 

When the singer allows a normal breath perfect freedom, 
nature provides the control, and this control is exactly that 
found in speech. Let anyone who doubts the truth of this 
statement, consciously hold the breath firmly and then try 
to speak! Try to control the breath at all in speech, and 
notice how poor the tone becomes! Both the sonority and 
the flow of words will be seriously impaired. Now in 
singing if the singer tries to control the breath, or in any 
way disturbs its natural functioning, the tone of the voice 
loses quality and sonority, and to compensate this loss the 
vocalist doles out the breath stolen from nature in the 
wrong proportions and applies it in the wrong place. This 
process of counterfeiting the natural tone of-the voice fully 
occupies all the faculties to the utter exclusion of musical 
interpretation. 
Pneumatic Bellows 

In the old days when church organs were blown by 
manual labor, skill was demanded of the organ blower to 
keep the air in the bellows moving and up to a normal 
mark whatever the demands made upon it. If he pumped 
with more force than discretion the tone of the organ was 
impaired—to say nothing of the draught to which the 
organist was subjected. 

In operating pneumatic mechanical piano players, the un- 
skilled are apt to pump indiscriminately, and so accumulate 


“dead” or “packed” wind in the bellows which causes that’ 


distressing thump of the action and lifeless tone so fre- 
quently heard from these instruments. To attain a pure 
quality of tone the wind must be kept constantly energized 
and never be allowed to “pack” or become compressed. 

This seems a far digression from singing, but the same 
rule applies to the lungs for they must never be filled 
beyond normal capacity, and the air in them must never 
“pack” or be subject to pressure. If this happens the tone 
of the voice becomes dry, loses quality and fluidity, and 
fails to carry. A loose free breath will find its natural 
control, leaving the vocal cords free from pressure, and 
the consequent tones will be sustained and modulated. 

How often we hear vocalists clutch and “pack” their 
breath as a high note approaches! Then look out! A 
discordant and blatant noise is bound to ensue, which taxes 
all the strength of the perpetrator to maintain. Its pitch 
is never true because of the pressure exerted upon it. 
Whereas if the breath is relaxed from all attempt at con- 
trol by the singer, the tone will be fluid and self-sustaining 
at a constant pitch. 

Theory vs. Practice 


In the course of this article there have been many state- 
ments which are liable to be grossly mistaken (taken amiss) 
and misunderstood by those who have blindly accepted the 
prevalent fallacy regarding breath, without putting the 
theory to the test of opposite practice. When once natural 
breathing and its legitimate control have been disturbed by 
arbitrary ideas, it is not easy to restore to nature that 
which has been stolen and abused. 

Many persons are apt to contradict on principle every- 
thing that does not line up with accepted theories. The 
facts of the case are totally unaffected by what people 
think; results show the direction of their actions. 

The Poetry and Music of Song 

The great fallacy is to think that the singer can or should 
control breath while singing, or at any other time, for un- 
less breathing is disturbed, breath is controlled by nature 
in singing as in all other activities. It is putting the cart 
before the horse to attempt control of the breath in order 
to sing. For singing—the voice itself—controls the breath. 
The breath is controlled, not by the singer, but by his 
voice. 

The speech of song is the agent of.this control, and 
unless speech has the free use of a breath unfettered by all 
interference whatsoever, the consequent tone is inhar- 
monious, and therefore unavailable for musical expression. 
If the training of singers were primarily more musical 


than physical, all such questions as breath control would 
automatically adjust themselves to the interpretive de- 
mands made upon the voice. 

The business of the teacher is to see that the singer does 
not attempt to control the breath, but that it is freely given 
up to be controlled by speech. The aim of singing is to 
sustain the speech of song in the melody and harmony of 
its music. This entails a technic which is little studied in 
these days of noisy tone production when the poetry and 
music of song are lightly set ‘aside for other and lesser 
considerations. 


Ralph Leopold to Play December 4 
Ralph Leopold, American pianist, will be soloist on Sun- 
day evening, December 4, at the Evening Mail concert in 
DeWitt Clinton High School. His recital at Aeolian Hall 
will take place later in the season. 











Boris 
Hambourg 


Cellist 





New York: and London Triumphs 


Displayed a beautiful tone, a high order 
of technical ability and a delicate sense of 
nuances.—New York Tribune. 


Played with musical feeling and technical 
skill—New York Globe. 


He affects a delicate violinistic style rather 
than a robust bass. Plays as an artist should, 
subjugating his personality beneath the 
power of the music itself—New York Tele- 
gram. 


This music was well adapted to the cello, 
and Mr. Hambourg played it with charming 
simplicity and taste—New York Herald. 





Mr. Hambourg appeared as the under- 
standing musician which he is.—New York ° 
Sun, 


He arranged a program that put to shame 
most of the poverty-stricken things of the 
kind concocted by most cellists and his aay 
ing was often as interesting as his music. 
New York Journal. 


His performance left nothing to desire.— 
London Daily Telegraph. 


A fine singing tone and an almost impec- 
cable intonation—London Times. 


Management: 
DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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I SEE THAT 





Arthur Nikisch will tour in the United States in March 
‘and April of 1923. 

Marie Sundelius is being sued by Antonio Scotti for breach 
of contract. 

Richard Strauss was heard as a piano soloist at Town 
Hall last Friday evening. 

“Lohengrin” was sung in English at the Metropolitan on 
the evening of November 16, 

Chaliapin’s concert at the Hippodrome has been postponed 
until next Sunday afternoon. 

“Lady Libellule,” by Blair Fairchild, an American com- 
poser, will be produced at the Paris Opera Comique. 

Jeanne Gordon was officially presented with the key to the 
city of Detroit. 

Two new houses for light opera only are to be opened this 
season in Warsaw. 

Erika Morini’s first appearance in Chicago caused a sen- 
sation. 

Clark A. Shaw has succeeded George M. Spangler as busi- 
ness manager of the Chicago Opera. 

Korngold’s “Die Tote Stadt” was given its first hearing at 
the Metropolitan last Saturday afternoon. 

ooh, Texas, recently celebrated its third annual Music 

ay. 

The Opera Comique in Christiania has discontinued its ac- 
tivities. 

Mary Garden wants the Chicago Opera to be a Western 
institution and not to visit New York. 

Rosing, the Russian tenor, has arrived in the metropolis. 

Elly Ney will play the Tschaikowsky B flat minor con- 
certo with the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Laura Jones Rawlinson will hold normal 
Dunning System in New York. 
The New York Evening Post of November 16 referred to 
Frieda Hempel as the queen of the concert sopranos. 
Lazar S. Samoiloff entertained Chaliapin after his first con- 
cert here. 

Beatrice Martin, soprano, will give her second recital in 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of November 29. 

The San Carlo Opera Company may appear in Boston in 
the fall for at least a month. 

Frank La Forge and Ernesto Bertimen gave a reception in 
honor of Marcella Sembrich. 

Ted Shawn will dance at the Apollo Theater, New York, 
on the afternoon of December 2. 

The National Association of Organists has all bills paid 
and $400 on hand. 

U. S. Kerr was the first artist to give a recital in the new 
ballroom of the Stacey-Trent Hotel, Trenton. 

Johanna Gadski sang for an audience of 6,000 in St. Louis 
on November 16. 

Cecil Fanning is a singer, poet, writer and librettist. 

William A. Clark, Jr., is continuing to do much for music 
in Los Angeles. 

Capacity houses are greeting “The Beggar’s Opera” on tour. 

Prominent singers are soloists at the Sunday evening serv- 
ices at the Portchester Methodist Church, F. W. Ries- 
berg, organist and director. 

Bellingham, Wash., is to have a branch of the State Music 
Teachers’ Association. 

Charles W. Cadman and Mrs. Eberhardt were guests at the 
first operalogue evening of the National Opera Club. 
The Worcester Music Festival will hereafter be held in the 

spring instead of the fall. 
Giovanni Leotti, conductor, dropped dead during a per- 
formance of opera in Houston, Texas. 
Betsy Lane-Shepherd is on a five weeks’ concert tour of 
the West. 
The’enrollment at the Cleveland Institute of Music is three 
times as large as it was last season. 
A concert in memory of Caruso will be given at the Metro- 
politan Opera House next Sunday afternoon. 
Vincent d’Indy, the French composer, has arrived in New 
York from Paris. 
Schnitzer will make a number of appearances with the lead- 
ing orchestras this season. 
Franceska Kaspar Lawson gave her first recital in Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 28. 
Thirteen numbers from the Sam Fox Publishing Company 
.. appeared on one of Sousa’s recent programs. 
Giovan Battista Nappi has retired after forty years of 
_ service on a Naples newspaper. 
Winifred Byrd will be soloist with the Spokane Symphony 
Orchestra on November 27, 
Harold Land, baritone, will sing “The 
Springfield on Christmas Day. 
Andreas Dippel is planning to enter the operatic field again 
, next season. 
F. W. Riesberg has completed twenty-five years of service 
_ With the MusicaL Courier. 
Eugene Bernstein gave a reception in honor of Max and 
Margarita Selinsky. 
Harold Milligan has edited a new collection of the songs 
of Stephen Foster. 
Marguerite D’Alvarez is featuring Mana-Zucca’s “The Top 
0’ the Mornin’” on her programs this season. 
Daniel Mayer has returned from a six months’ tour of 
Australia and New Zealand with Levitzki. 
The Letz Quartet drew a record audience at the opening 
_ concert of its Columbia University series. 
Ernest Schelling has a second engagement in Philadelphia 
on December 5 
Olga Carrara scored on tour with the Scotti Grand Opera 
. Company. 
Charles Hackett is the only American artist who will sing 
_ at the La Scala, Milan, this season. 
Umberto Sorrentino scored in “The Masked Ball” with the 
Portland Grand Opera Association. 
farewell reception will be given to Mana-Zucca at the 
_. Waldorf the day before she leaves for Miami. 
Gladys Axman achieved fine success in Boston singing San- 
tuzza with the San Carlo Opera Company. 
Florence Otis was guest artist at the opening of the season 
of the Kalamazoo Musical Society. : 
Louis Kazze, of Philadelphia, will give four lecture-recitals 
for the Intercollegiate Students of Russia. 
e Rubinstein Club will hold its first evening concert on 
lecember 6. G.N. 


classes in the 


Messiah” in 
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Macbeth Soloist with Rubinstein Club 


Thirty-five years is a record of which any women’s musi- 
cal club in this country might be proud, and so the Rubin- 
stein Club, of which Mrs. William Rogers Chapman is the 
capable and charming president, deserves to be congratu- 
lated as it begins its thirty-fifth season. The opening num- 
ber was a recital by Florence Macbeth at the Waldorf, Sat- 
urday afternoon, November 19. These events always 
take place in the grand ballroom, and it was therefore a 
source of surprise to many to find themselves being con- 
ducted to the roof; but when they learned the reason for 
the shifting of scenes, they applauded heartily. For it 
seemed that when Mrs. Chapman learned that the ballroom 
was specially desired for a banquet in honor of Marshal 
Foch, she graciously offered its use, although it would have 
been quite possible for her to have insisted upon having it. 
But it was such a warm, spring day that the change was a 
welcome one rather than otherwise. 

Miss Macbeth proved a feast for ears and eyes and her 
delightful personality won the audience before she sang a 
note, and when she did sing the conquest was complete. She 
was in splendid voice and interpreted her program with an 
artistry that was refreshing. Of her first group, which con- 
sisted of Handel’s “Qual Far falletta,” Dowland’s “Flow Not 
So Fast, Ye Fountains,” “Kalinka” (an old Russian folk 
song), and Thrane’s “Kum Kyra,” perhaps her audience liked 
the last best. She conquered its technical difficulties with an 
ease that could not fail to please. The enjoyment of her 


group of old and modern French songs was enhanced by her 
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well chosen -explanations. This group consisted of Mon- 
signy’s “Il regardit mon Bouquet,” Fourdrain’s “Le Papil- 
lon,” Massenet’s “Si les Fleurs avaient des Yeux” and 
Godard’s “Le Tasse.” Two arias—“Oh, Luce di Quest 
Anima,” from Donizetti’s “Linda di Chamounix,” and the 
polonaise from Thomas’ “Mignon’”—and a group in English 
completed her programmed numbers. This last group com- 
prised Curran’s “Rain,” MacDowell’s “Slumber Song,” 
Leoni’s “Tally-Ho” and Bassett’s “Take Joy Home,” and 
her encores included Gartlan’s “The Lilac Tree,” Grant 
Schaeffer’s “The Cuckoo Clock” and “Pierrot,” by her ac- 
companist, George Roberts, who proved to be all that an 
accompanist should be. 

Mrs. Emmett Digney, the “American War Mother,” and 
Mrs. McCudden, the little “English War Mother,” who 
were chosen to represent the Gold Star mothers of their 
respective nations at the burial service of the Unknown Sol- 
dier at Washington on Armistice Day, were guests of 
honor. Following the musicale, there was a collation and 
dancing, and a delightful social hour which is invaluable 
in fostering a real club spirit. 


Optimists to Honor Mana-Zucca 


A committee of the directors of the American Music 
Optimists, under the chairmanship of Lazar S. Samoiloff, 
will tender a farewell reception to Mme. Mana-Zucca 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, on Thursday evening, December 
1, the day before she leaves for a long stay in Miami, Fla. 








Choristers and Lovers of Choral 
Singing 


will be interested in the itinerary of 


the JAN U ARY, 1922, Tour of 


Olaf Lutheran Choir 


from St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 


Sixty-four mixed voices—singing a capella 


(F. MELIUS CHRISTIANSEN, Conductor) 
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Rochester, Minn. 

Decorah, Iowa. (Luther College). 
Milwaukee, Wis. Aft. & Eve. Pabst. 
Chicago, Ill. (Orchestra Hall). 
Detroit, Mich. (Arcadia). 

Toledo, O. (Coliseum). 

Akron, O. (Aft.) Armory. 
Cleveland, O. (Masonic Hall). 

10. Erie, Pa. (Auditorium). 

11. Rochester, N. Y. (Convention Hall). 
12. Syracuse, N. Y. 

13. Albany, N. Y . 

15. Brooklyn. (Academy of Music). 


ORAMRWNS 


1. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
? “ a “ee 
3. Rock Island, Ill. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


~ 












M. H. HANSON 









JANUARY 


FEBRUARY 


(Palace Theatre). 


(Augustana Gymnasium). 


The Program will bring works by Bach and his contemporaries, 
also novelties by Georg Schumann, F. M. Christiansen and others. 


Applications for dates for a probable 1922 Fall Tour of Mid- 
Western and Southern Cities are now being received. 


General Manager of the Tours: 


- 437 Fifth Ave., New York 








17. N. Y. (Metropolitan Opera House). 
18. Philadelphia, Pa. (Academy of Music). 
19. Allentown, Pa. 

20. Baltimore, Md. (Lyric Theatre), Eve. 
21. Baltimore, Md. (Lyric Theatre), Aft. 
23. Lancaster, Pa. 
24. Harrisburg, Pa. 
25. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
26. Youngstown, O. 
27. Butler, Pa. 

29. Columbus, O. (Memorial Hall), Aft. 
30. Cincinnati, O. (Emory Memorial). 
31. Dayton, O. (Memorial Hall). 


(Orpheum Theatre). 
(Syria Mosque). 
(Park Theatre). 


(Auditorium). 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 














NOVEMBER 14 


Alexander Sebald 


Alexander Sebald, who gave a recital at Town Hall on 
November 14, comes from Hungary. He advertises him- 
self on his programs as being “of Paris,” but he evidently 
comes from Hungary. His personal appearance speaks for 
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that, as does also the fire and vigor of his performance. 
His violin, however, comes from Chicago. The program 
announces that it is the “celebrated” Tauscher violin made 
in Chicago, 1916, and that it “possesses the qualities and 
tone of the Stradivarius.” The tone Mr. Sebald got out 
of it was certainly good, although this writer does not 
pretend to be able to say whether it is equal to that of a 
Stradivarius or not, and it was probably somewhat dead- 
ened by the dampness of the weather. Owing to the rain, 
too, the audience was not as large as it might have been, 
although the hall was almost filled, and the audience came 
to get a musical treat, which it got. 

Sebald’s manner of playing is quiet and forceful. He 
picks out the most tremendously difficult things that have 














TED SHAWN 


AMERICAN MAN DANCER 


SPECIAL NEW YORK APPEARANCE 
APOLLO THEATRE 
Friday Afternoon, December 2nd 


A Dance Program — Unique and Delightful 


Among the Novelties Will Be 
The Featuring of a Church Service in Dance 


Seats on Sale’Apollo Box Office 


in 


a oe 


Five Assisting Artists 


7 OH 


Prices $2.50 to $1.00 




















CASELLA 


The Most Discussed Artist 


The Modernist 


of the Season 








The Apostle of Italian Modernism revealed 
himself as a pianist of extraordinary tech- 
nical equipment who plays with rare taste 
and restraint and has a command of dyna- 


mics unexcelled by any pianist who has appeared here this season. 


In his double capacity as a pianist and composer, he made one of the most pro- 
found impressions ever felt from a new star of the musical world. 


Admirable alike as an interpreter of Beethoven, Scarlatti, Debussy and the 
latest styles of Italian music.—New York Evening Post. 

Plays with a pleasing delicacy of touch which makes the most modern of 
discords seem friendly enough.—Evening Mail. 

He touches the keys as though he loved what he was doing. 


—New York World. 


—Philadelphia Record. 


—New York Evening Journal. 





LOUDON CHARLTON, ; 





Engaged with Philadelphia Orchestra (Philadelphia and New York) 
Cincinnati, Detroit and Minneapolis Orchestras 


For terms and dates address 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


BALDWIN PIANO 
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been written for the violin, some of them written by him- 
self to satisfy his virtuoistic demands, and plays them 
without ranting or affectation—which is as it should be. 
Most of the music on his program is familiar, but his own 
Gypsy music (manuscript—first time) is unknown here, 
and his arrangement of the Paganini caprices appear also 
to be new. At least, the writer heard him play these same 
caprices in Paris—he played all of them—without accom- 
paniment, and the accompaniment has been added by him 
since. The Gypsy music would almost suggest that Sebald 
is a Gyspy himself. At all events, he catches the spirit 
perfectly, and it will be appreciated even by those who 
are only vaguely familiar with this music and have never 
heard it in its native habitat. It loses much in being trans- 
planted, but much of its strangeness and charm have been 
retained in Sebald’s arrangement. His program follows: 
“Romancej/”’ Bethoven; concerto, No. 14, Wieniawski; 
adagio and fugue, G minor, Bach (for violin alone) ; 
“Gypsy Music,” Sebald; three caprices, Nos. 9, 14 and 17, 
Paganini-Sebald; rondo papageno, Ernst. Francis Moore 
played the accompaniments. 


Margot De Blanck 


Margot De Blanck, a young Cuban pianist who appeared 
in New York last season, was again heard in recital on 
Monday afternoon, November 14, at Aeolian Hall, when 
she fully upheld the excellent impression previously made. 
The young lady plays with marked individuality and aban- 
don, possesses facile technic and produces a tone of un- 
usual sweetness. She treats the piano like an instrument 
from which beautiful and carrying tones may be coaxed. 
She never pounds no remploys unnecessary force. 

Her program comprised “Chaconne,” Bach-Busoni; al- 
legro from sonata, op. 31, No. 2, Beethoven; “Music Box,” 
Liadow; nocturne (for left hand), Scriabini; “Dew 
Drops,” H. De Blanck; two numbers by Cyril Scott, “Pas- 
sacaglia” and “Dance Negre”; “Impromptu,” Chopin, and 
Liszt’s Hungarian rhapsody No. 6. 

Her artistic work won much applause. 
clement weather a large audience attended. 


NOVEMBER I15 


Despite the in- 





Frieda Hempel 


A socially distinguished audience greeted Frieda Hem- 
pel, soprano, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera, at her 
first appearance here this season, in Carnegie Hall, Tues- 
day evening, November 15. The concert was given for 
the benefit of the Children’s Village at Dobbs Ferry, for- 
merly the New York Juvenile Asylum. Some of the lads 
from the village helped to sell souvenir programs and alto- 
gether, about $7,000 was earned for the village fund. 
There were flowers in profusion, and Miss Hempel in her 
gorgeous gown of cerise velvet, and with her ever gracious 
manner, charmed her audience. One never needs to won- 
der if Miss Hempel will have an interesting program. In 
this respect, as well as vocally, she fulfilled expectations. 
She has a voice of rare purity, which she uses with the 
greatest ease. Her tones are bell-like, even, and sparkling. 
She sings always with keen artistic intelligence and sin- 
cerity. She uses portamento effectively and judiciously. 
Her program ranged from the Mozart aria, “Deh vieni 
non tardar,” from “The Marriage of Figaro,” to the “Blue 
Danube Waltz” (by request), arranged for voice by her- 
self. In the Grieg group, “Ich Liebe Dich” was particu- 
larly lovely, and was repeated. Benedict’s aria with varia- 
tions, “Carnival of Venice,” was skillfully given, with a 
flute obligato by Louis R. Fritze. The encore to this, “By 
the Waters of Minnetonka” (Lieurance), was beautifully 
done, and the repetition was effective, with flute off stage. 
Farley’s “The Night Wind” revealed especially her flexi- 
bility of voice and fine technic. The difficult chromatic 
passages were evenly and delicately performed, and _her 
audience enjoyed it so much that it insisted on hearing it 
a third time. Mozart’s “Das Veilchen” and the Schubert 
“Ave Maria” were among her encores, and she appropri- 
ately concluded her program with Brahms’ “Guten Abend.” 
Coenraad V. Bos played the artistic accompaniments for 
which he is noted. 

People prominent in society and in philanthropic work 
take an interest in the Children’s Village, and among the 
patronesses for this concert were Mrs. George B. Agnew, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Mrs. James S. Cushman, Mrs. 
Richard L. Davisson, Mrs. Joseph P. Day, Mrs. T. Coleman 
Du Pont, Mrs. Edmund Dwight, Mrs. Clarence H. Eagle, 
Mrs. Thomas Ewing, Mrs. Edwin Gould, Mrs. John N. Du 
Bois Gould, Mrs. Maitland Griggs, Mrs. Charles D. Hilles, 
Mrs. Randolph Hurry, Mrs. Walter B. James, Mrs. Charles 
G. Kerley, Mrs. Darwin P. Kingsley, Mrs. Franklin B. Kirk- 
bride, Mrs. William G. Low, Mrs. John B. Lunger, Mrs. 
Alfred E. Marling, Mrs. George McNair, Mrs. H. Hobart 
Porter, Mrs. Wallace Reid, Mrs. Frank O. Roe, Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Mrs. James R. Sheffield, Mrs. Finley 
J. Shepard, Mrs. Charles B. Squier, Mrs. Henry N. Tifft, 
Mrs. Howard Townsend, Mrs. George M. Tuttle, Mrs. T. 
Tileston Wells, Mrs. William G. Willcox, Mrs. Mornay 
Williams, Mrs. J. Edwards Wyckoff, Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, 
Mrs. Albert Shaw, Mrs. Robert E. Tod, Mrs. Herman Le 
Roy Edgar, Mrs. John Claflin, Mrs. Conrad H. Mathiessen, 
and Sarah W. Masters. 


New York Chamber Music Society 


The first subscription concert of the season 1921-22 by 
the New York Chamber Music Society, Carolyn Beebe 
founder and pianist, was given in Aeolian Hall on Tuesday 
evening, November 15. The concert opened with Brahms 
majestic piano quintet played by Carolyn Beebe, Scipione 
Guidi, Arthur Lichstein, Josef Kovarik and Cornelius Van 
Vliet, which was followed by a sextet for piano and wind 
instruments by Thuille, performed by Miss Beebe; Gustave 
Langenus, clarinet; Nicholas Kouloukis, flute; Bruno La- 
bate, oboe; Benjamin Kohon, bassoon, and Maurice Van 
Praag, French horn. Both of these compositions were 
charmingly rendered. 

The main attraction at this concert was the appearance 
of Percy Grainger in the dual capacity of composer a 
organist. Mr. Grainger’s “Green Bushes” (Passacaglia on 
an English folk song, collected by Cecil J. Sharp) was 
performed for the first time. This work required the sef- 
vices of ten additional players. It proved a frank, jolly, 
sparkling and spirited number, which not only found m 
favor with the audience but likewise with the players. The 
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work is so ingratiating that its early repetition would be 
welcome to all who have heard it at its first performance. 

A large audience enjoyed the concert from beginning 
to end 


Alexander Sklarevski 


At his recital last year, Alexander Sklarevski, Russian 
pianist, made an excellent impression. Since that time he 
has appeared in concerts in the Orient, achieving success 
everywhere. His second New York recital, on Tuesday 
afternoon, November 15, in Town Hall, stamped him as a 
pianist whose mature art will undoubtedly make him a 
welcome acquisition to the music colony of the metropolis. 

His well chosen program contained the organ fantasie 
and fugue in G minor, Bach-Liszt; theme and variations in 
F sharp minor, Glazonouff ; five Chopin numbers, ane tert 
ing F sharp major impromptu, ¢ sharp minor mazurka, 
flat major waltz, F sharp minor nocturne and A flat we as 
polonaise, as well as D major prelude, Rac hmaninoff ; De- 
bussy’s “Soire dans Grenade” and “L’isle Joyeuse” “In the 
Convent,” Borodine, and Liszt’s “St. Francois de Paule 
marchant sur les flots.” 


NOVEMBER 16 


Valentina Crespi 
Valentina Crespi, violinist, who gave a recital at Aeolian 
Hall on November 16, comes from Italy and brings with 
her some of the atmosphere of her native land. Not that 
she dwells among the Italians—one might have been glad 
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if she had, for we hear great things of the modern Ital- 
ians, and we await a nearer acquaintance with them, inter- 
pre ted by their own distinguished players, several of which, 
like Miss Crespi, are now in America. Paganini—caprice, 
No. 9, which Sebald played only a day or two before—and 
3azzini, were the only Italians on the program. That does 
not mean, however, that Miss Crespi let herself be drawn 
away from her natural manner of playing with its na- 
tional characteristics simply because she went to the far 
north for her inspiration. Like Toscanini, she feels in an 
Italian manner and gives that flavor of accentuated mel- 
odic line to everything she does. Among the things she 
played was the Strauss sonata for violin and piano, the 
piano part played by Axel Skjerne in a way that enhanced 
the charm of the performance—and this work proved par- 
ticularly interesting just now when we are alll hearing 
enough Strauss (for the first time in America) to be able 
to form a fair judgment of his various styles. It is in- 
teresting to remember, too, in view of this Italian inter- 
pretation of it, that this work was composed immediately 
after the return of Strauss from his famous Italian visit, 
the visit that led to the inspiration of the Italian symphony. 
It is a fine work, though little Straussian, and lends itself 
well to the Crespi manner, 

The Sibelius concerto is also a fine work, although some- 
what uneven and tremendously difficult in spots, a fact that 
did not seem to give Miss Crespi any concern. It lost 
somehing of course from being accompanied by the piano 
instead of by the orchestra. But the audience did not seem 
to feel that and accorded it an enthusiasic welcome which 
would have gratified the composer as much as it must have 
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gratified Miss Crespi. It must be said, however, that the 
public found itself more within its depth in the final group 
of smaller numbers, where the violin carried most of the 
burden. There was a good sized audience and such success 
as should encourage Miss Crespi to persevere in her chosen 
The program follows: Sonata, Strauss; concerto, 


career. 

Sibelius; serenade, Valdez; caprice, No. 9, Paganini; noc- 
turne, No. 2, Chopin-Wilhelmj; “Ronde des Lutins,” 
Bazzini. 


Leon Rains 


Leon Rains, basso and head of the vocal department at 
the Institute of Musical Art, gave a recital exclusively of 
Strauss songs in the concert hall of the institute, 120 Clare- 
mont Avenue, on Wednesday evening, November 16, which 
was attended by an unusually large and critical audience. 

Mr. Rains, who has not been heard in public for many 
years, surprised the audience by his highly artistic rendi- 
tion of the various numbers. His rich, resonant and car- 
rying voice, together with his warmth and colorful inter- 
pretations, made this an unusually interesting recital. His 
program comprised “Zueignung,” “W internacht,” “Ruhe, 
meine Seele,” “Morgen,” “Nachtsang,” “Ich trage meine 
Minne vor Womme,” “Sehnsucht,” “Der Arbeitsmann,” 
“Lied des Steinklopfers,” “Im Spaetboot” and “Mit deinem 
blauen Augen.” 

Upon entering the stz ge Mr. Rains gave a brief discourse, 
choosing as his subject “Richard Strauss as I Know Him,” 
and preceded each song with an English translation. (His 
entire program was sung in German.) Liberal and sincere 


(Continued on page 35.) 
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N. ¥. TRIBUNE, Oct. 25, 1921. 
A less familiar type of 
program was presented at 
Carnegie Hall where Anna 
Pinte gave a harp recital to 
a good sized audience. 
Signorina Pinto's perform- 
ance was skillful and ex- 
»ressive, disclosing the capa 
ilities of her instrument and 
was rewarded with copious 
applause. 

N. Y¥. SUN, Oct. 25, 1921 
The harp as a golden musi- 
cal means in all combina- 
tions and predicaments was 
proved worthy and not want- 
ing by Anna Pinto, a young 
Italian Harpist in Carnegie 
Hall last night. 

Harp solo’s by Europe's 
accredited harpist made up 
two of her groups In an- 











ensemb were she played 
from Mozart, Debussy and 
Gooseus among others. She 
seemed deft fingered, expert, 
capable of plucking an ex- 
quisite atmosphere 
strings, and of sending it 
out in brilliant waves. 


N. ¥. MAIL, Oct. 25, 1921 


A 
N 
N 
A 


other yg where various AN UNUSUAL TYPE OF PROGRAMME, EM ne Ore viata to-| bars, , . 
gether of a number of pieces chosen by weight of composer’ s name, piano were used, 
but a remarkable programme of proper admixture of “contrast” 
“variety,” 
from | TWENTY-TWO NUMBERS for harp solo and various ensemble instru-| nna 


ments, successfully performed in less than two hours at Carnegie | Italian exponent of the harp, 


Hall, New York. 





NEW YORK SUCCESSFUL DEBUT 
OF THE BRILLIANT ITALIAN HARPIST 
AT CARNEGIE HALL, OCTOBER 24— 
BEFORE A LARGE AUDIENCE. :: $3 
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Anna Pinto playing’ the 
harp with quite unbelievable 
technique, held her large aud- 
ience enthralled during the 
performance of q dozen pieces 


at Carnegie Hall October 24. 
Her big tone and technique 
were displayed at the outset 

in Von Wiluw’s “Cotcert 
Stueck,” a prelude and an 
dante in F by her teacher 
who bears the same name, 

a Spanish dance (Holy), a 
meditation (Verdalle) and a 

= Scherzo (Sodero)—all these 
brought her resonant = ap- 
plause and three recalls. 
Other pieces by modern harp 
composers—Salvi, Loukine, 

‘ Schuetze. Hasselmaus—a 11 
these were full of bravour 


“unity” and “novelty.” 


and refined expression. Five 


eusemble works in which 
harp, violin, flute, cello and 

breught 
torward some little known 


works. 
MUSICAL AMERICA 
Pinto, the youthful 


played in Carnegie Hall on 
Oct. 24. Ina long and varied 


She is a pleasing artist] A SELECTION OF DISTINGUISHED WORKS by English, French, Ger-| program Miss Tinto exhib- 


choosing some seldom heard 
compositions for her none 
to versatile instrument. 


man, Austrian, 
composers for the harp. 


ited much skill. 


Italian and Italian-American eminent in addition to solos there 


was a group of ensemble 
numbers for instruments. 


N. ¥. WORLD, Oct. 25, 1921] A RECORD PROGRAMME that demonstrated the Possibilities and) (iii) Or pi. Tie renin 


A harpist from sunny Italy, 
Anna Pinto with assisting 
artists gave a lengthy pro- 
gramme in Carnegie Hall to 
a large audience. 

The harp is a lovely in- 
strument; we envy anybody 


Limitation of the Harp. 


ASSISTED BY DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS 


John Finnegan, (Tenor) Doro Bellini, (Soprano) Daisy Jean, (Celloist) 
Lucille Collette, (Violinist) Sarah Possell, (Flutist) Martha A. Mablen- liant, 
Brock, (Pianist) and Robert Gayler, (Organist. : 


“Danse Vrofane’ for harp 
and piano, and one move 
ment from Goossens’ Suit, Op. 
6, the Allegro Giovoso, in 
which the flute piped bril- 
strange intervals with 
carnival effect, against amaz- 
ing cadenzas on the harp 
and beating rhythm on the 





violin. 





who can play it............. 

As well as Miss Pinto does 

now. 

NEW YORK AMERICAN, 
OCT. 25, 1921 L 


She gave evidence of skill 
and talent in her manipula- 
tion of the classic instrument. 

BROOKLYN CITIZEN, Il. 

Oct. 25, 1921 Ill. 

Last evening at Carnegie 
Hall Signorina Anna Pinto 
was heard in a recital, play- 
ing the “CONCERSTUCK” 
groups of harp solos apd jn 
the bdbulance of the program 
four ensemble numbers. 

The recital was most en- 
jJoyable. 

IL COURIER DELLA 
DOMENICA 

La Signorina Anna Pinto, 
la sera del 24 Octobre, nel suo 
concerto arpistico, al Car- 
negie Hall, fu un vero tri- 
onfo d'arte, dove esegui un 
spiendido repertorio, Fu una 
vera nec puls ultra serata, 
che ando in visibillio tutti gli 
spettatori presenti 


The Press Representatives 
of the N. Y. Times, Herald, 
Post, Globe and Telegram, 


reviewed the recital of Ed- 
mund Clemtent, the distin- 
guished French Tenor who, 
appeared for the first time 
in eight years at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, held under 
the auspices of the French 
Ministry of Fine Arts. 
“THE CRITIC" 
Music Magazine VIII. 

“Miss Pinto played with 
consummate ease, and brought 
from ber instrument a rich, 
mellow tone, almost mascu 
line in quality, penetrating 
the farthermost reaches of 
the vast auditorium 

This was particularly evi- 
denced = in the “Concert- 
Stueck’’ by Von Wilm; a 
“Prelude” and “Andante” in 
G-—by Pinto; Holy’s “Span 
sh Dance,” and a “Scherzo”’ 
by Sodero 

Two numbers by Hassel- 
mans and Salvi displayed 
remarkable rapidity of exe- 
eution and the same lovely 
tone 

“The young harpist seemed 
unconse jous of her super- 
talents.” 





IV. 
HARP SOLO 
(a) 


HARP SOLO—CONCERTSTUCK 


(a) Allegro Maestoso 
(b) Andante 
Allegro 


SOPRANO Pal Oo 
HARP SOLO 
(a) 


Prelude and Andante 
(from Suite No. 4) 


“The Lake Scene” ° ° 
(from the “Adirondacks ‘Sketches") 

(b) “Scherzo” ‘ 

(c) Mazurka de Concerto _ ° ° ° ° 

(d) Prelude ° ° ° 

(B-flat minor from Suite) ‘Op. 32 


. Carlo Sodero 
Loukine 


Wilm MUSICAL OBSERVER 


Signorina Anna VDinto gave 
her premiere recital in this 
country at Carnegi Hall on 
the evening of October 24, and 
Pinto | W88 enthusiastically received 

She displayed a command 
Holy | ver her chosen instrument 


(b) Spanischer ae ‘ . . ° . . . . ,| Which was a delight and ad- 
ich Peres Fenstase . . ° ° ° " Verdatle miration of those present. 
(e) Preludes intimes . . «© «© «© «© « enone MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 

(f) Serenade ° ° . : . vs Miss Pinto'’s fine technique 

5 Ss Miss ‘ t que 

(h) “Scherzo Brillante” . : : : : . ‘Domenico | on was brilliantly displayed in 

. a program of the utmost dif- 

TENOR SOLO ficulty, consisting of pieces of 

Pinto the mode ‘rn harp composers— 


Salvi, Laukine, 
Salvi deros, Holy, Cella, Tournier, 
Schuecker, Renier, Verdalle, 
Schuetze, Hasselmans, ete. 


“MUSICAL LEADER” 


into, So- 


(e) Caprice—“A Spring —— . . , ° Schuetse Signorina Anna Pinto, the 
(f) Impromptu ° ° ° ° Senger Italian Harpist, made her 


(g) Piece Symphonique. 

(First time publicly pe ‘rformed) 
(bh) “Valse de Concert” s 
(a) HARP, FLUTE AND PIANO 


successful New York debut 


Hasselman | ®t Carnegie Hall, Oct. 24. 


Two groups of her pro- 
gram were harp solos’ by 


as HARE AND PIANO . : : . Mozart American and European harp- 
ists. 
“Danse Profane’ : ‘ P Debussy The third group was com- 
(c) HARP, ORGAN 4 AND | PIANO” Zabel | POSed of five numbers for 
Andante from Conce 0 . . . ° harp and ensemble  instru- 
(d) HARP, VIOLIN AND. CEL Oberthiir| Ments by classic and ultra- 
Se herzo from Trio No ro modern composers, Debussy, 
(e) HARP, FLUTE AND vl LIN Goossens Goosens, Zabel, Oberthur, and 


Suite Op. 6 “ P ° ° 
(Premiere Perfermance in America) 


SOPRANO SOLO AND ENSEMBLE INSTRUMENTS 


(Harp, Violin, Cello, Flute and Organ) 
AVE MARIA : . ‘ : 4 ; ; . 





ENGAGEMENTS NOW BOOKING 
for HARP SOLO or 
JOINT RECITALS with VOICE or 
ENSEMBLE INSTRUMENTS 


G. R. MACFARLANE 


(Personal Representative) 
Room 49, 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
1425 Broadway, New York 











Mozart. 

The chamber music num- 
bers demonstrated the possi- 
bilities and limitation of the 


Gounod} jarp in ensemble—harp and 


piano; harp, violin and cello; 
harp, flute and piano: organ, 
violin, cello and harp. 


MUSICAL FIELD 

Good performers on the 
harp are rare, but this rar- 
ity we met on Monday even- 
ing, October 24, at Carnegie 
Hall in the person of Anna 
Pinto. She accomplished a 
program that would ‘have 
done ample justice in point 
of execution and endurance 
to many an artist of more 
mature years and greater ex- 
perience. Miss Pinto has at 
her command an accurately 
fine technique and her play- 
ing is marked by assurance. 
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Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


A List or Sones. 

“IT am a mezzo contralto but on account of ill health, have 
been obliged to live in a small town for the past three years. 
here are very few musicales and little chance of hearing any 
good singers and new songs. Now that my health has im- 
proved, I am desirous of giving parlor musicales. My reper- 
tory has dwindled down to arias, from the operas and oratorios 
and mournful ballads entirely unsuitable for a program line. 
Can you give me a list of English songs, light and tuneful for 
such a recital? Thank you in advance. 

If you will write to G. East 43d Street, New York 
City; Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, or Carl Fischer, New York, 
asking for catalogues of their new songs for mezzo contralto, you 
will be able to see what is being sung at the present time. The 
Information Bureau would also suggest that if you read the pro- 
grams of singers printed in the Musicat Courter, also notices of 
it will enable you to be in touch with new music. 


Schirmer, 3 
Mass., 


songs, 


MusIcaL DICTIONARY. 


you tell me if there is such a thing as a dictionary of 
musical terms? Of course one can find the words in any or- 
dinary dictionary, but sometimes the way a word is used in 
music seems to give it a quite different meaning. We have 
a club in our little town and enjoy discussing things, so it 
would often help us to decide a question if we had a dictionary 


“Can 


just devoted to music. 
There is a “Dictionary of Musical Terms,’’ compiled by Dr, Th. 
Baker and published by G. Schirmer, New York, a very useful little 


book and very complete. The book also contains an English-Italian 
vocabulary for the use of composers—altogether a complete refer 
ence book for musical people. There are also hints of pronouncia 
tion of especial value. 


Wuat Is 


“Whenever I am in doubt about any musical subject or term, 
I at once think of the Musicat Covurter’s Information Bureau 
and feel I can get all the details of anything in the way of a 
question asked, 

“You have answered scveral questions for me already, so I 
venture to trespass again on your kindness. In am not a musi 
cian as you will at once know when you read by question, but 
belong to a music club and am greatly interested in all that the 
club does. Not always do I like to expose my ignorance of 
musical terms so am asking you if there is such a thing as a 
‘quaver’ in music and what it means? It sounds as if it meant 
1 ‘shake.’ There seemed to b> several other expressions attached 
to ‘quaver,’ so I could not find out exactly what they were talk- 
ing about. Thank you very much if you can help me out.” 

A quaver is merely an eighth note. Look up in Grove’s (or 


A QUAVER? 


some other dictionary) if you wish the story of the old nomencla- 
ture for notes—breves and minims and quavers and semiquavers 
and demis miquavers and hemidemisemiquavers. But don't worry 
about them! Occasionally we read about quavers and their near 
relations in English musical journals, but over here we are quite 
content to speak in American and say “whole note, half note, quar 
ter note, eighth note,” etc. 
SENTIMENTAL SONGS. 


as many sentimental songs used as 
formerly? Or if they are sentimental, do you think the words 
are quite as silly as songs, say of twenty or thirty years ago, 
or even longer ago than that? My mother and grandmother 
used to sing old fashioned songs, but the words were usually 
very silly. What kind of songs do you consider the most liked? 
What starts the vogue of a song?’’ 
Replying to your first question, perhaps in the actual number, 

yes; but in proportion to the total number of songs published, no. 


“Do you think there are 


Certainly the words are not so silly as those of the favorite songs 
of thirty years ago or more. In fact some of the modern ballads 
have words of real poetic value. Today the kind of song that has 


circulation is probably the so-called English ballad. 
among these sell occasionally in almost incredita- 
such a song for instance as “The End of a Perfect 
Day.” That also answers your question as to what starts the 
vogue of a song. In nine cases out of ten it is introduced—as 
the “The End of a Perfect Day” was by John McCormack—by some 
great favorite among the singers, and, words and music appealing 
to the public, are immediately taken up and spread all over the 
English-speaking world. 


the largest 
Favorite numbers 
ble quan tities 


National Opera Club Meets 


President Von Klenner, of the National Opera Club of 
America, found a good sized audience on hand at the 
November 16 meeting in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. She remarked in her preliminary talk that 
this was an innovation, being a regular operalogue by Mr. 
Hubbard, followed by a dance. This was especially planned 
so that men members might see what was done in similar 
afternoon meetings. She announced that all the subscrip- 
tion seats for the Metropolitan Opera House Saturday 
evening performances, amounting to $7,000 worth, had been 
taken by members of the club, with a demand for more. 
She mentioned the presence of Charles Wakefield Cadman 
and Mrs. Eberhart, composer and librettist of “Shanewis,” 
the only American opera to be given two consecutive seasons 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. (Applause). 

“We are giving you a specimen of our regular work,” 
said she; “entertainment will follow in the dancing.” 

“Pagliacci” was chosen as a tribute to the dead tenor so 
much loved by opera goers, and this began with “The Vesper 
3ells” chorus, sung by thirty-five mixed voic - constituting 
the National Opera Club Choral, Romualdo Sapio, director, 
and Ferdinand Greenwald, pianist. This was nicely sung, 
and the same may be said of Margaret Bishop’s singing of 
the “Bird Song.” She has a good range, sang accurately, 
and was well accompanied by Maurice Milmet. Carl Richard 
sang the Prologue with a splendid high A flat and G, 
allied with clear enunciation. The usual operalogue (Mr. 
Hubbard) followed, with musical illustrations at the piano 
by Edgar Bowman. The Wolfsie Orchestra played for the 
dancing which followed. 


“Barber of Seville” for Greenwich House 
Benefit 
Titta Ruffo is to sing “The Barber of Seville,” one of 
his best roles, at the Metropolitan Opera House on Friday, 
December 16. This will be a special matinee performance 
of the opera to be given for the Greenwich House Music 
School which has established a reputation for entertain- 
ments that have always been of interest to the discriminat- 
ing musical public. The recital by Galli-Curci and 





-hevinne at the Metropolitan Opera House last February 
Was one of the interesting concerts and successful benefits 
of the season. 
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EDNA THOMAS 


RICHMOND, VA., NEWS LEADER. 

Edna Thomas has a fresh, young voice of beautiful quality and that she immediately 
established herself in the hearts of her audience was evident. She is beautiful and charm- 
ing in her Creole songs, in which she specializes, and has the dramatic ability necessary to 
their sympathetic interpretation. It was a program of unique charm, one that will linger 
in the memory. 


sesponds 
} 


RICHMOND TIMES DISPATCH. 

Edna Thomas with her song numbers evoked much appreciation. In particular the 
Creole Negro Songs done in a costume of the early “forties” novel and unusual. 
Miss Thomas prefaced the group with an explanation of their origin which was entertain- 
ing: one would like to hear her in an entire recital of this character 


were 


RICHMOND, VA., EVENING DISPATCH. 

The real joy of the program was furnished by Edna Thomas. 
well-schooled mezzo of unusual purity and an ample technique. The Moussorgsky num- 
bers given a true Slavonic interpretation; the singer being in striking accord -with 
their mood, and the Sinding offering created such a distinct impression with her audience 
that a repetition was demanded. 

These numbers were overshadowed, however, by 
songs which she has gone to great pains to collect. She appeared for this number im an 
inherited costume of the early “forties” and before singing gave a résumé of how they 
were collected. Had this delightful artist stopped after her lecture, one would have felt 
repaid. As mentioned before, she sang four of the collection, and all were exquisitely 
done. At the conclusion the audience recalled Miss Thomas and would not be satisfied 
until she had given the only true darky dialect rendition of “Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginny” this reviewer remembers having heard from the recital platform. So insistent 
was the audience that she added another tour de force of darky dialect. It remains to say 
of Miss Thomas that she is one of those true Americans who ts striving to rescue from 
oblivion some of the only national folk songs of which we can boast. We owe her a debt 
of gratitude that time alone will repay. 


She displayed a rich, 


were 


the artist’s singing of four Creole 


Exclusive Direction of 


53 West 39th Street, New York is 


Catharine A. Bamman - . ° . 
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WERRENRAT 


The Greatest Critics in the Three Greatest Cities SAY:— 


In Boston— 


Oct. 28, 1921 
Symphony Hall 





In Chicago— 





In New York City 





Nov. 7, 1921 


Orchestra Hall 


Nov. 14, 1921 
Carnegie Hall 





hall. 


tion far beyond reproach. 





In Reinald Werrenrath, at present prime, go 
the arts—the mastered arts—of the concert 
H. T. Parker, Boston Transcript, Oct. 28th, 1921. 


Control of breath and phrasing and enuncia- 


Richard Aldrich, New York Times, Nov. 14th, 1921. 


It is doubtful whether any other living singer 
could do better—flawless as ever. 


Deems Taylor, New York Morning World. 
Nov. 14th, 1921. 


It was art of the highest type. 
H. E. Krehbiel, New York Tribune, Nov. 14, 1921. 


Exponent of full blooded lyricism. 
Gilbert Gabriel, New York Evening Sun, Nov. 14th, 1921. 


Artist,—aristocrat is Reinald Werrenrath,— 
an education and a delight. 
Chicago American, Nov. 7th, 1921. 


His appearances things to remember. 
Chicago Daily Tribune, Nov. 7th, 1921. 


“America’s best baritone” still stands ag a 

shining example of how one can be a singer 

and a regular person at the same time, 
Katherine Spaeth, Evening Mail, Nov. 14th, 191, 


Candidate for the class flawless. 


Frank Warren, New York Evening World, 


Nov. 14, 1921 


Whose art would be praised in any capitol, 
by any public in the world. 
Olin Downes, Boston Post, Oct. 28th, 1921 





By H. T. PARKER 


No prescriptions of a concert may dim the vir- 
tue of Mr. Werrenrath. Willingly or unwillingly 
he abounds in extra pieces, but how careful is 
he to set them in accord with the numbers they 
supplement! With those numbers, moreover, he 
abates not a jot the standards of his own recitals. 


As Mr, Werrenrath partnered and chose, so he 
sang, with the mind, spirit, skill and poise of the 
ripened and masterful singer. His highest tones 
have gained of late in smoothness, clarity and 
bright resonance. They now compass almost a 
tenor shimmer, His lowest tones grow richer in 
texture, rounder in outline, At every turn vocal 
wisdom, vocal sensibility, serve him, Using half- 
voice he summons a beauty of tone and inflection 
that is voluptuous thrill. To such tonal beauty, 
recurring again and again in his present singing, 
Mr. Werrenrath adds a like felicity of expres- 
sion, Wisdom also controls it. Gone is the re- 
cent tendency to over-precision and over-emphasis. 
Neither the pervading melodic line nor the smallest 
modulation, inflecting of charactering, escapes Mr. 
Werrenrath, His sense of rhythm animates and 
reveals, Out of perception and realization in tones 
springs from him intrinsic quality of a song. He 
gains sensuous beauty; through that beauty or the 
contrasts thereto, he characterizes and imparts. 
Hig reticences more than his ardors now betoken 
his mastery. In Reinald Werrenrath, at present 
prime, go the arts—the arts—of the 
concert-hall.—Boston Evening Transcript, October 
28, 1921, 








mastered 





No matter at what part of the program one 
reaches the hall, Reinald Werrenrath 


afford pleasure, and yesterday afternoon was no 


exception 


is sure to 





program ranged through old airs, 
Fugitive’ from Massenet’s opera 
“Herodiade” and a number of American songs, 
closing with Walter Damrosch’s “Danny Deever.” 
Mr, Werrenrath was in good voice and his rich 
baritone and his clear diction earned him much 
applause during the day, Harry Spier played the 
with good effect.—Chicago Daily 
News, November 7, 1921, 


The recital 
the “Vision 


accompaniments 


If it had not been for much competition, the 
temptation would have been strong to remain at 
Reinald Werrenrath’s recital at Orchestra Hall. 


He has the vigorous baritone voice, the singer’s 
sense and the musical sense that make his appear- 
ances things to remember. Two specimens of th: 
ancient Italian and a “May Day Carol” were as 
fine and as well done things as have been heard 
here this season.—Chicago Daily ‘Tribune, No- 
vember 7, 1921, 

Another artist-aristocrat is Reinald Werrenrath, 
the American baritone, whose recital at Orches- 
tra Hall was at once an education and a delight. 
Each year finds Mr. Werrenrath riper, richer, by 
an increase of the major qualities that must sur- 
round the singer of success, His tone-production, 
sober, masculine, solid, reliable, the fine, easy style, 
the nobility of interpretation, the wonderfully 
clear enunciation and appreciation of text, these 
make the critic’s task easy.—Chicago (Jil.) Ameri- 
can, November 7, 1921. 














By FRANK WARREN 


In so far as tone production, management of the 
voice, diction, style and intelligent singing are 
concerned, Mr, Werrenrath appears to be a can- 
didate for the class flawless—New York Evening 
World, November 14, 1921. 


By IRVING WEIL 


This was smooth, intelligently controlled singing, 
beautifully-handled mechanics invisible 
in the delivery of a song but making the song 
suavely secure in its effect. The prettiest piece 
of singing he did during the afternoon, indeed, was 
of Rhene-Baton’s ‘Sous la protection des vio 
lettes.” This was as beautifully delicate a vocal 
delight as the fragrance of the song itself.—New 


York Evening Journal, November 14, 1921, 


with its 





By PAUL MORRIS 


No concert baritone of the present day enjoys 
a better reputation than Reinald Werrenrath, who 
sang to a good sized audience at Carnegie Hall 
yesterday afternoon, A large, manly voice, skill 
in depicting moods and emotions, knowledge of 
many styles of music, dignity, combined with an 
appealing directness, have long ‘characterized his 
singing. He is at the zenith of his career.—New 
York Evening Telegram, November 14, 1921. 


By DEEMS TAYLOR 


Reinald Werrenrath sang five German lieder at 
the beginning of yesterday afternoon’s recital, sang 
them with transcendent beauty of tone, perfection 
of phrasing and musicianly comprehension. There 
are few singers of any nationality who can in- 
terpret lieder as can this young American, and it 
is doubtful whether any other singer living could 
do them better than he did them yesterday. Schu- 
bert’s “Du Bist die Ruh’” was perfect mezza- 














By W. J. HENDERSON 


The distinguished singer had prepared a 
gramme of quality and - interest, 
Werrenrath’s normal treatment of tone, his ist 
ligence in the application of color and dynam 
his admirable enunciation of texts, these are tn 
of his art which all students of singing can 
preciate in any hall. His singing yesterday 
of his best, and that is of the first quality 
was a delightful recital—New York Herali, \ 


unusual 








voce singing; “Der Doppelgaenger” was vibrant 
with. grief and terror without ever verging upon 
the theatric. Schumann’s “An den Sonnenschein” 
was given with featherweight lightness and su- 
preme tenderness, An unfamiliar song by Joseph 
Marx, “Ein junger Dichter denkt an die Geliebte,” 
proved a fine example of lyric writing and held 
its own among the masters. Hugo Wolf’s “Liebes- 
glueck,”” sung with a vocal mastery that made 
nothing of its terrific difficulties, ended the group. 

While the remainder of his programme did not 
threaten the supremacy of his German group, it 
was refreshingly unhackneyed, and, what is more, 
musically interesting. A Franco-Italian group in- 
cluded Rhene-Baton’s “Sous la Protection des 
Violettes’’—which Mr, Werrenrath sang later as 
an encore—and two good songs by Enrico Bossi. 
He is not yet quite successful in French—it is 
difficult to say specifically just why. If he sang 
it badly one could say so and particularize. But 
the lack is only a slight matter of a vowel over- 
broadened here, or a consonant just a shade too 
lightly stressed, a phrase that is mellow where a 
Frenchman would be precise. In a less finished 
artist the discrepancy would never be _ noticed. 
Only, Mr, Werrenrath’s German and English songs 











are perfect, and his French are not—quite. 





An American group included James Rogers’s 
“The Last Song,” two by Leo Smith, Gena Brans- 
combe’s charming and unpretentious “By St. 
Laurence Water,’’ and Mabel Daniels’s “Glory and 
Endless Years.” Mr. Werrenrath’s voice is un- 
dimmed in beauty, his singing—particularly his 
mezza voce—suave and flawless as ever, and his 
diction, a_delight. Harry Spier at the piano 
played with color and discretion, and with a skill 
that made even “Liebesglueck” sound easy. After 
the regular programme came the usual clamor for 
encores; there were six before the house lights 








went out.—New York Morning World, November 


14, 1921, 


. 


vember 14, 1921, 


By RICHARD ALDRICH 


Mr. Werrenrath’s his _beautitd 
poised and polished style were heard at their 
in this recital, The voice is controlled by 9 
a fine skill; has been so equalized and is s 
mirably managed throughout all its ranges 
especially in the head tones; and the singer's 


voice and 


telligence is so great, his control of breath 4 
—— 


phrasing and enunciation so far beyond reproa 





that he gives great artistic pleasure by his 





formance, It might be said that his expressioa 
the emotions and sentiments of the songs 
sings is circumscribed within somewhat mm 
limits, but it is very definite and finely wrowt 
the product of musical feeling, intelligence . 
fine taste—New York Times, November 14, 


By THE LISTENER 


The enthusiastic audience that flocked to “ 
negie Hall yesterday afternoon seemed hardy # 
to wait while Reinald Werrenrath  prois 
through his German, French and Italian som 4 
the American compositions which he interpre § 
successfully. There were Schubert and Schmitt 
first, with Wolf and Joseph Marx, sung wit 
peccable diction and Anglo-Saxon directness. ™ 
Rhene-Baton, Borodin, Benvenuti and 
crowded into another group of sturdy interpre 
tions, ; 

But it was in the five songs of Frank Bri 
and the final series by James Rogers, Leo Sa 
Gena Branscombe and Mabel Daniels that Mf 
Werrenrath came into his own as the singer 
ballads, the exponent of full blooded lyricism” 
no vaporous subtleties, no decadent nonsense 4 
him. And the encores brought him home to Du 
and Danny Deever.—New York Sun, Novem’ 
14, 1921, 
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Soprano 


_“A singer with voice, art and brains; 


one of the most engrossing we 
have heard in late years.” —Philip 
Hale, in Boston “Herald,”’ 
January 23d, 1921. 


Appearing This Season in 


NEW YORK CITY—October 6th—Carnegie 
Hall. 


PEEKSKILL, N. ¥.—October | 7th—Recital, St. 
Mary's School. 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—October 26th—Recital 
Schubert Club. 


SUPERIOR, WIS.—October 28th—Joint Re- 
cital with Walter Greene. 


NEW YORK CITY—November 3rd—Columbia 
University. 
NEW YORK CITY—November 5th—Euphony 


Society—Joint Recital with Francis Moore. 


PORT CHESTER, N. Y.—November | | th—Joint 
Recital with Reinald Werrenrath and Rod- 
erick White. Auspices of American Legion 
Post 93. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.—November 20th. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—November 25th—Brooklyn 


Institute of Arts and Sciences. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—November 30th—Soloist with 
Guido Chorus, 


DETROIT, MICH.—February | 4th—Symphony 


NEW YORK CITY—April 6th—Columbia Uni- 


versity. 


Mgt.: EVELYN HOPPER 
Aeolian Hall New York City 


























REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 




















(Carl Fischer, New York, Boston, Chicago) 
NINETEEN CONCERT TRANSCRIPTIONS (for Violin) 
By Leopold Auer 


Transcriptions of famous songs, piano pieces, string quartet melo- 
dies, Hebrew melodies, Russian songs, modern songs, etc., are in- 
cluded in this set of nineteen pieces for violin, with piano accom- 
paniment by the famous teacher of modern violin virtuosi, Auer, 
of which four are before the reviewer, 

“Eli Zion” (God of Zion), by Zeitlin-Achron, has the title printed 
in both English and Hebrew type, and the very slow movement, 
minor almost in every phrase, begins with a G-string melody, broad 
and expressive. Passages marked “with utmost expression,” “‘peace- 
fully,” “majestically,” “dolorously,” “dying away,’ give a hint as 
to the pervading sadness of this Hebrew song. 

“Air De Lensky’’ (O Days of Youth), from Tschaikowsky’s opera, 
“Eugen Onegin,” is also dreary, doleful music, of course in minor 
in its beginning, but moving into more animated song, characteris- 
tically Tschaikowskyian, with a loud climax; then follows an agitated 
section, return of the principal melody, played on the G string, with 
climax in octaves, dying away, just as Eugen Onegin’s own youth 
did. . . . “To Mischa Elman.” 

“Fantasie de Concert on Russian Themes’ is by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
but has been rearranged and elaborated by Auer. This is a con- 
cert piece of seventeen pages, full of genuine Russian melodies 
unknown to most of us. No, there is no “Red Sarafan” or “Rus- 
sian National Hymn’ (new or old) in it, but just minor, expres- 
sive melodies, playful melodies, in minor as usual, as if it "twas 
hard work to be joyous! (No doubt the case with the plain Russian 
folk). Cadenzas, harmonics, arpeggios, double notes, alternating 
arco and pizzicato phrases and other difficulties are to be found in 
this transcription, clearly meant for the virtuoso violinist only. 

“Hebrew Melody” is the last, this being an ancient song of the 
Hebrews, originally transcribed for violin by Joseph Achron, but 
here specially arranged and edited for concert use by Auer. The 
original version of the melody, as recorded by the author, is printed 
in smal] notes atop the first music page. Of course it, too, is in 
minor, as are all Hebrew melodies, It is marked “with tranquil 
and mournful expression’’ for introduction, followed by G string 
tones, marked “with sonorous and poignant tone,” metronome time 
92 eighths to the minute. More mournful expression, a hurry-up, 
accelerated passages and a cadenza follow.,. In high position, with 
trills, and a close on a wailing G string, the piece ends. “To the 
memory of my father.” Judging by this music, thos: ancient 
Hebrews certainly had a tough time of it! They are “saddest 
when they are glad.” 


(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston, New York) 
“THE NUTCRACKER AND THE SUGARTONGS” 
(Cantata for Juvenile Voices) 
By G. A. Grant-Schaefer 
This is one of five operettas and cantatas for juvenile voices by 
Elson, Orth, Facer, Chapman and Grant-Schaefer, It is for two- 
part singers (first and second sopranos), humorous, not difficult, 
within. range of the average girl-voice, with solo-parts for the voices 


in unison, as well as in harmony, bright and singable throughout. 
The “piano part, too, is easy. Just the thing for high school girls. 


“SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT” (Song 
By Arthur Foote : 


The well known poem, from Longfellow’s “‘Tales of. a. Waysid 
Inn,” has been set in various ways by modern composers. Thirty 
years ago the title was used for a popular novel, much read, and 
now Arthur Foote gives us his version, in a solo for medium voice, 
with range from D below treble clef to top-line F. Full of chro 
matics in both voice and piano, it sounds as though the dozen of 
American composers had been bitten by the modern spirit of un- 
rest, Better, it shows he is up to date in his musical output, and 
that no Debussy can outwrite him. Contemplative, tranquil, the 
music echoes the spirit of the text. 

(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
“SKETCHES FROM THE SOUTHWEST” (for Piano) 
By Lily Strickland 

Miss Strickland is from the South, and writes characteristic 
music in these four sketches, consisting of “To Mission San Fran- 
cisco,”” “Yucca Blossoms,” “Santa Anna’s Patio’ and “From the 
Mexican Quarter.” Early California days and places are set to 
highly descriptive music, and there is particular charm in the bell 
effects of ‘“‘Mission San Francisco,” in the middle section of which 
one is transported to a church-scene, with religious chords, the 
chiming bells continuing. It ends on chord of the seventh, softly. 

“Yucca Blossoms” is sweetly graceful music, echoing the verse 
printed on the music, relating to the “brave flaming blossoms, you 
gaily turn your glowing face,” etc. 

“Santa Anna’s Patio” is a vivacious dance piece suggesting the 
old Court dreams of days agone, the vivid dancers, with castanets, 
etc, A trio in major suggests guitar accompaniment to a man’s voice 
singing a characteristic Spanish love-song; of course “she” replies; 
the dance is resumed, this time to a bolero, and it ends with the 
two lovers singing together in united bliss. 

“From the Mexican Quarter” is a habanera, the movement made 
so familiar in our modern cabarets, and danced to its death by 
the lounge-lizard, (It is seldom heard nowadays). In major-minor 
the gay dance moves on, naturally, to a joyous close, The title 
page bears a picture of the Catholic Mission, San Francisco, with 
red tiled roof, yellow adobe walls, the Cross, and green verdure; 


very attractive! 


(Carl Fischer, New York, Boston, Chicago) 
“LOVE'S SPRINGTIME” (Song) 
By Eugen Putnam 


Many Putnams there be, but only one Eugen Putnam, head of 
the music at Averett College, Danville, Va. (Note the spelling, and 
just as that is unusual in English, so is his music!) His “Hu- 
moresque” (played by Harold Henry), “Quill Dance,’”’ “Novelette” 
and now “Love’s Springtime” all follow unconventional lines, show- 
ing the composer as a man of individuality, following no one’s 
leading-strings. This is not to say that he manufactures the crazy- 
quilt stuff such as many ultra-moderns are doing. ‘“Love’s Spring- 
time” is bright and graceful, with “‘even-flowing rhythm” (so noted 
in the composer’s tempo-direction), going along with spirit, chang- 
ing tempo in regular sequence, but in natural fashion, An alert 
pianist is needed to play it well; not a virtuoso, but just a wide- 
awake player Range, E flat, first treble clef line, to G above 
(optional B flat above), 


(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, New York, Chicago) 
“COSSACK FOLK SONG” (for Piano) 
By Harriette Cady 


_ This is a paraphrase for piano of the Russian song, “Fair Minska,”’ 
in minor, a slow tempo, which is more or less of a lugubrious wail. 
It sounds as if the singer was bewailing the loss of his “Fair 
Minska. First the theme appears in plain octaves, both hands, 
then in harmonization; then in big chords, both hands; then with 
treble melody and underlying counterpoint, softly played through- 
out, in alternating staccato and legato phrases. Follows a change 
to a foreign key, the melody sustained by arpeggios, good and loud, 
then coming to a big chord close in triumphant major. “To Mrs. 


Frank Arnold.” 
“AY, AY, AY” (tor Piano) 
By Harriette Cady 


_ This Spanish Creole song, sung by Mardones at a Mozart So- 
ciety concert last season, though in a foreign language, yet ‘went 
home,” and made effect, for it has ingratiating rhythm and a melody 
anyone can hum or whistle. Miss Cady has set the song so it 
fits the hand well, with a regular conventional introduction, Then 
follows the melody, in the left hand, with interlude, repetition of 
the same in octaves and chords, and brilliant close. chipa has 
made and, published the vocal arrangement. ‘To Miss Eleanor R. 
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Ida Geer Weller Endorsed by Critics of 
Two Cities 

When Ida Geer Weller appeared in her Boston recital on 
October 27 she was most favorably received by the press, 
the reviewer of the Globe commenting: “Ida Geer Weller’s 
recital yesterday afternoon at Jordan Hall introduced an 
exceptionally gifted interpreter of concert songs. Miss 
Weller has an imagination as well as a voice. The somber 
warmth of her tones suited her first group of classics ad- 
mirably.” 

In going on to describe her voice, the same critic added: 
“Her voice is a contralto of considerable power and rich- 
ness.” None the less favorable was the verdict of the 
chronicler for the Herald: “Miss Weller has a good voice, 
of liberal range, with unusually well trained upper tones. 
This does not imply that the other tones have been neglected. 
She uses her voice skillfully as far as technic goes. Her in- 
terpretations were well considered and intelligent.” 

November 10 Mrs. Weller journeyed over to Philadelphia 
for a recital there at the Academy of Music, and the critics 
of the Quaker City also “fell in line” and rewarded her ef- 
forts most heartily. The Evening Bulletin said: “Ida Geer 
Weller, a contralto new to Philadelphia, sang to the enjoy- 
ment of an audience yesterday afternoon, disclosing an opu- 
lent and beautiful voice of wide range. Tones that partake 
of both the mezzo and contralto quality were used with 
admirable ease and fluent expressiveness, the singer in calm 
demeanor and lack of ostentation setting the example to 
those who too evidently strive to make an ‘impression.’ ” 

The Public Ledger wrote: “Mrs. Weller has a large tone 
and a flair for the dramatic mood and the intense moment, 
effectually disclosed in such an air as that of Bemberg. A 
refined intelligence inspired the delivery of song, the char- 
acter and quality of which spoke in favor of the artist.” 

“A delightful new singer visited Philadelphia yesterday 
and completely captivated those who were fortunate enough 
to hear her,” said the Record. “Ida Geer Weller, although 
heralded as a singer of merit, surprised her auditors with 
her beautiful voice and complete mastery of the difficult art 
of really singing a song well, interpreting the meaning of the 
poet as well as his musical projector, the composer.” 
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Contralto 


BANGOR FESTIVAL 
Oct. 7 


PORTLAND FESTIVAL 
Oct. 11 


LINDSBORG FESTIVAL 
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NEWARK FESTIVAL 
May 6 


ELIZABETH CHOR. SOC. 
Dec. 20 
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Feb. 20 


PROVIDENCE GLEE CLUB 
May 5 


N. Y. RUBINSTEIN CLUB 
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THE MUSICIANS 
LIBRARY 


*Song Volumes 


BRAHMS. Forty Songs. 
FRANZ. Fifty Songs. 
GRIEG. Fifty Songs. 


HANDEL. Songs and 
Airs. 2 vols. 

JENSEN. Forty Songs. 
LISZT. Thirty Songs. 
SCHUBERT. Fifty 
Songs. 

SCHUMANN. Fifty 
Songs. 

STRAUSS. Forty Songs. 
TCHAIKOVSKY. Forty 
Songs. 

WAGNER. Lyrics. 3 
vols. 

WOLF. Fifty Songs. 
FIFTY MASTER- 
SONGS. 


MODERN RUSSIAN SONGS 


Vol. I 
Alpheraky to Moussorgsky 
Vol. Il 
Moussorgsky to Wihtol 





In two editions: For High Voice; For Low Voice 


Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN 


This collection of Russian songs is the most important, rich in 
beauty and variety, and the most practical in interest, yet offered to 
the English-speaking public; nor has it, we believe, as a_collection of 
songs, a rival anywhere. The vogue of Russian musi@ fs" tot an 
episode—it is a permanent development; and in the field of song 
Ernest Newman, foremost of London’s music critics and historians, 
has sought far and wide, with special facilities at his disposal, special 
knowledge at his command, and special interest in his subject. His 
Preface and Notes are of illuminating and informing quality. 


THE MUSICIANS 
LIBRARY 


Song Volumes, Cont'd. 
SEVENTY SCOTTISH 
SONGS. 

SIXTY FOLKSONGS 
OF FRANCE. 

SIXTY IRISH SONGS. 
PATRIOTIC SONGS 
OF ALL NATIONS. 


SONGS BY THIRTY 
AMERICANS. 


SONGS FROM THE 
OPERAS. 5 vols. 


Piano Volumes 
BACH. 2 vols. 
BEETHOVEN. 2 vols. 
BRAHMS. 1 vol. 
CHOPIN, 2 vols. 
GRIEG. 2 vols. 
HAYDN. 1 vol. 
LISZT. 3 vols. 





FIFTY SHAKSPERE 
SONGS. 

MODERN FRENCH 
SONGS. 2 vols. 
MODERN RUSSIAN 


Music Club Members 


Desirous of preparing Programs or Papers will find 


THe Musicians Lisrary invaluable. 


MENDELSSOHN. l 
vol. 

MOZART. 1 vol. 
SCHUBERT. 1 vol. 








SONGS. 2 vols. 
100 ENGLISH FOLK- 
SONGS. 


100 FOLKSONGS OF 
ALL NATIONS. 


100 SONGS BY TEN 


Send for free booklet 


IDEAL MUSIC BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


This booklet will help you solve your Christmas problems. 
Free on request 
Address Department 14 


SCHUMANN. I vol. 
WAGNER. 1 vol. 
FRENCH PIANO MU.- 
SIC, 2 vols. 
GERMAN PIANO MU. 
SIC, 2 vols. 




















MASTERS. 2 vols. 
100 SONGS OF ENG- 


*Note: Available in nearly 
every case for high and low 











Price: Paper, cloth back, $2.50, postpaid, Full cloth, gilt, $3.50, postpaid 
LAND. A Catalogue giving full particulars of the 84 volumes and Table of Contents sent free on request. 

. OLIVER DITSON CO., 178-179 Tremont St., BOSTON 24 NEGRO MELO. 
on CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 8-10-12 East 34th St., NEW YORK DIES. 1 vol. 


Order of your local dealer 


EARLY ITALIAN. 1 


vol. 


MODERN RUSSIAN. 


2 vols. 





























DANIEL MAYER, BACK AGAIN, TELLS OF HIS 
TRAVELS IN AUSTRALASIA WITH LEVITZKI 


Honolulu Also Joins in Paying Tribute to Distinguished Pianist and Manager—Both Find Lots of Humor as Well as Food 
for Serious Thought in Their Far Away Travels 


Daniel Mayer returned to New York a few days ago, 
after an absence of more than half a year, during which 
his travels took him around the world.. His account of his 
trip, and especially the portion of it which tells of the 
phenomenal success of Mischa Levitzki in Australasia, is of 
unusual interest and is here given in his own words: 

“Leaving San Francisco on May 3 on the steamer ‘Ven- 
tura,” we had a delightful voyage to Honolulu, where we 
were met on the arrival of the steamer at eight o’clock in 
the morning by Mr. and Mrs. T. L. Peck and other members 
of the committee of The Philharmonic Society of Honolulu, 
who took us in motor cars through all the loveliest parts of 
the island, including a visit to glorious Pali. We were 
strictly enjoined, just before reaching the top of the road, 
not to look until we were given permission. Obediently, we 
arrived with closed eyes, and were amply rewarded by one 
of the most gorgeous panoramas that mortal eyes could 
behold. To the right and left were the high, precipitous 
hills, while the basin inclosed by these hills and bounded by 
the sea gave a variety of coloring which, if it could be abso- 
lutely reproducd in a painting, would cause anyone to say 
that it was impossible that such coloring could exist; and 
yet here it was in all its wondrous grandeur. 

“Mischa Levitzki, when he first saw it, was spellbound! 
After a time he went off by himself, and in the solitude the 
themes came to him of a pianoforte concerto, which he will 
give to the world some day. 

“From the Pali we were driven to the American Naval 
Station Harbor, where we were permitted to inspect the 
wonderful drydocks built by the American government dur- 
ing the war period. After a delightful luncheon at the 
Country Club, and more drives, we rejoined our steamer, 
impressed with the beauty of Honolulu and the extreme 
hospitality of its inhabitants 
“Three days after leaving Honolulu we crossed the 
Equator and in due solemnity Neptune and his consort and 
party came on board and initiated the neophytes into the 
mystery of his realm.’ As he appointed me a doctor for the 
occasion, with appropriate dignity I applied the strengthen- 
ing pills—made of soap and quinine—to those who had to 
undergo the ceremony of being shaved previous to being 
Immersed in the mighty deep. The accompanying photo- 
graph (1) gives some little idea of the gorgeousness of 
the scene. 

, OM May 17 we arrived at Pago-Pago (pronounced locally 
‘Pango-Pango’) in the Samoan Islands, which I think are, 
if not the most beautiful, certainly among the most beautiful 
spots that it has been my privilege, in my many travels, to 
see. Entirely inclosed by beautifully formed little hills 
covered with palms and tropical vegetation, there is planted 
at the foot the small American colony; and what struck one 


especially was the extreme cleanliness of the whole place 
and the cheerfulness and happiness of the natives, many of 
the young maidens entertaining us with their native dances. 
One of these was so impressed with the good looks of 
Mischa that she wanted a kiss from him—which, unfor 
tunately, he could not see his way clear to grant. 

“Finally, we landed, on the morning of May 23 at sunrise, 
at the entrance of Sydney Harbor, and as we were favored 
with wonderful sunshine, we could join in the ecstasy of 
the native Australasians, who were returning to Sydney 
Harbor, the pride of their country. For when you meet 
anybody in hospitable Sydney, one of the first questions 
asked is: ‘How do you like our Harbor?’ On the morning 
of our arrival a luncheon was given to welcome us, at which 
the principal musical people of Sydney and many persons 
of distinction in other fields were present, including Jascha 
Heifetz and his party. We had the pleasure of hearing him 
two days later in his farewell recital in Sydney. 

“A week afterward, Mischa Levitzki gave his first recital 
in Sydney, and following his own arrangement of the 
sritish National Anthem, with which he opened his concert, 


he had the unique experience of being applauded—an out- 
burst which, it was declared to us, was unprecedented; but 
the seriousness with which he treated the National Anthem, 
so beloved by the British, immediately won the hearts of the 
\ustralasians, 

“You have heard of the crescendo success of Levitzki’s 
visits to the various towns in Australasia and I need not 
refer to this, except to speak of a strong characteristic of 
the Australasian concert-going public. In America we 
would say that they all ‘come from Missouri.’ For no matter 
what is said beforehand in any publicity campaign, no Aus- 
tralasian in his heart believes a word until he has been con- 
vinced by personal experience. But if you get them, then 
you will see an enthusiasm, in Sydney and the other towns 
of Australasia, which it is difficult to find equalled in any 
other part of the world. 

“Another characteristic of Australasian life is that an 
artist who is extremely successful may have to give nine or 
ten recitals within three weeks in the one town, and he is 
expected to give a different program on each occasion. 
Levitzki gave nine recitals on his first visit to Sydney and 
three more afterward, and ten recitals off the reel at Mel- 
bourne. To do this and win your audience more and more 
at every appearance is a great mental as well as physical 
strain, and I was extremely grateful that Levitzki stood it 
as well as he did. Away from the prejudice which always 
hampers an artist in the country of his birth, in a new field 
where all are treated alike without fear or favor, Levitzki 
was able to gain such approval from the Australasian public 





EN ROUTE TO AUSTRALASIA. 
(Left to right) Daniel Mayer, Levitzki and guide at Wairakei,, in Dragon's Mouth; Neptune ceremony; Levitzki, Moons, 
Daniel Mayer and Levitzki’s brother. 
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that he was at last universally acclaimed as the greatest 
pianist who had ever visited the country—a great achieve- 
ment for a young artist who only became twenty- -three years 

















ONLY NEW YORK APPEARANCE of age during his first visit in Sydney. And as there is no 
: greater incentive to the true artist to do his utmost than 

Aeolian Hall just appreciation of his labors, so Levitzki with the ever- 

increasing acclaim of his audiences reached heights which 

Wednesday, December 7th even his many admirers in this country have not been privi- 

leged to hear, And I am quite sure that when he returns 


; again next year to America all will find a maturing and 

Afterucen at. 3.00 ripening of his gifts ‘and art which will give them very 

great satisfaction. 

PROGRAM “After our successful tour in Australia, we went to New 
Zealand, where in Christchurch, Wellington and Auckland 

we repeated the experiences of Australia. New Zealand jis 























1. Sonata G Minor - - Tartini 
(The Devil’s Trill) a wonderful country. ¥,. the << Island ae oe Tanges 
: . of snow mountains and glaciers that can only be equalled— 
2. Pa ee Be but not surpassed—in Switzerland, while the Wangunui 
‘Alle ve eon te River provides a succession of scenes of extreme beauty 
sigs which it is difficult to match anywhere. Milford Sound and 
3. a Rhapsody— many inlets of the Tasman Sea rival the Norwegian fjords, 
F Minor - A. Walter Kramer while around Roturua and Wairakei we saw the greatest 
(Dedicated to Kathleen Par- wonders of nature that it has ever been my privilege to 
low) behold. The wap ange ep oy go (2), — by Max, 
, ‘ Mischa’s brother, shows Levitzki and myself in the jaws of 
4. roe 3 * = ? as ne sed the Dragon’s Mouth, a geyser at Wairakei which plays as 
Sanish ees S50 regularly as clock-work every ten minutes; and had not 
P Fernandez-Arbos the guide taken the lower position inside the cavity, I don’t 
: think either Levitzki or myself would have had the courage 
At the Piano—WALTER GOLDE to be photographed during the a, At ee. the 
: Maoris gave a special per formance of their war and pleasure 
at 5 neg aga jaeny eB see dances, and on the morning of our leaving Roturua a deputa- 
tion from them came to bid us adieu, and decorated us for 
photographs with their highly valued rugs and cloaks made 








of very rare bird feathers. The reason for this distinction 
was as follows: One of the Maori maidens, during the 


6é v = ’ . ° . 99 
W 2 W performance, wanted to sing, to the accompaniment of the 
4 1 he ad ld J Greatest oman Violinist piano, one of their most beautiful melodies, assisted by their 
native chorus; and she quite unconcernedly walked up to 


Levitzki and said: ‘Are you the musician?’ and asked him 
to play the accompaniment for her. Levitzki, without demur, 
: did so; and it was after they heard his touch, even on the 


fairly old piano in the hotel, that they all came crowding 




























































































mn pecans Sinai of around dnd said: ‘Who is this great man?’ And the chiefs 
The Elwyn Concert Bureau of the tribe asked for permission to be presented to him. 
- ~ > ,¥Y 4 BE “Levitzki was so pleased by the spontaneous appreciation 
53 West 39th Street, New York Platt Building, Portland, Ore. ob the tacts Oak Glee On orion Ya enone ; 
one or two more songs and played for their native dances, 
to the intense joy of these primitive children of nature. : 
—————————— — — “After his last concert in Auckland, Levitzki left for : 
Australia to give a series of farewell recitals before j joining 7 
the P. & O. steamer ‘Narkunda.’ He will spend some time ; 
in Egypt and then go to France and other European coun- 
W i \) tries for recreation and study of the characteristics of the 
different nationalities, as he feels that such knowledge is an 
important adjunct to grasping the spirit of their music. a 
MUSICAL CLUB “I myself joined the ‘Niagara’ at Auckland on October 18 al 
and landed in Vancouver on November 5. Among the A 
passengers on our trip were the ae a New Zealand th 
; delegation to the Disarmament Parley at’ Washington. I 
ANNOUNCES A Recital by found them most intelligent and charming travelling com- “= 
panions. 
“T am delighted to be back again at my work, although I a 
shall never forget the charming hospitality of the Australian wi 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 28.) 
applause was bestowed after every number, and at the con- 
clusion of the concert Mr. Rains was obliged to repeat 
“Mit deinem blauen Augen.” . 
E. A. Tutchings played sympathetic accompaniments. 


NOVEMBER 17 


Haarlem Philharmonic Society 


It becomes a habit to look forward to the musicales of 
the Haarlem Philharmonic Society, Mrs. Everett Menzies 
Raynor president, for that organization has the pleasant 
habit of never disappointing. The first musicale of the 
season, which took place on Thursday morning, November 
17, at the Waldorf-Astoria, was no exception to this rule. 
Cornelius Van Vliet, cellist; Dusolina Giannini, soprano, 
and Lambert Murphy, tenor, presented a program which 
for excellence in the building and presentation it would 
be difficult to improve. 

Mr. Van Vliet contributed “Sarabande,” Leclair; men- 
uett, Daube; “Deutcher tanz,” Mozart; gavotte, Mehul; 
elegie, “Scheherazade”; Andalusian serenade, Kaempf; Mac- 
Dowell’s “To a Water Lily” and tarantella of Popper. At 
least, those were his programmed numbers, but his de- 
lighted audience insisted upon extras until he graciously 
added the Beethoven minuet and “The Swan,” of Saint- 
Saéns. Mr. Van Vliet is too well and favorably known to 
the musical public to make necessary the statement that he 
played with splendid artistry; that is a foregone conclu- 
sion! Especially interesting was the Kaempf number, 
which is more of a duet between the cello and the piano 
than a solo. Meta Schumann was the accompanist. 

Miss Giannini is a newcomer, but her work bids fair 
to place her among the favorites. Her first group consisted 
of Scarlatti’s “Gia il sol dal Gange,” Monro’s “My Lovely 
Celia,” and an aria from Donizetti’s “Lucrezia Borgia.” 
Upon her second appearance she gave Rubinstein’s “The 
Dew Is Sparkling,” La Forge’s “A Heart Mislaid,” Gretch- 
aninoft’s “Over the Steppe” and “Les Filles de Cadix” of 
Delibes. She also was compelled to give encores. Florence 
Harder was her very capable accompanist. 

Lambert Murphy’s fine voice and consummate artistry 
made his contributions to the program especially enjoyable. 
These included Campbell-Tipton’s ‘ ‘Crying of Water,” Ce- 
cil Burleigh’s “Awake It Is the Day,” Wintter Watts’ 
“Wings of Night,” Rachmaninoff’s “In the Silent Night” 
and the prologue to Massenet’s “Griselidis.” The audience 
was delighted and manifested its pleasure by repeatedly 
recalling him. 


New York Philharmonic Society 


Henry Hadley’s new tone poem, “The Ocean,” was the 
interesting novelty of the Thursday evening and Friday 
afternoon concerts at Carnegie Hall, and a host of the 
American composer’s admirers were on hand to welcome 
this latest addition to the already large list of fine works 
which have come from Mr. Hadley’s pen. 

The composer chose a poem by L. K. Anspacher, “Ocean 
Ode,” as the basis for his score, but he endeavored to illus- 
trate only some of the stanzas and not the verses as a 
whole. He did not even attempt to follow the order of the 
strophes as they appear in the Anspacher writing. The 
opening section, says Hadley, “suggests the elements let 
loose with all the fury and tumult of a tempestuous sea.” 
The middle part treats of naiads, undines, sea-sprites, and 
other poetical features of the watery vastness. The last 
part is, in the composer’s own words, “the quiet, serene 
ocean flowing on through eternity.” Lawrence Gilman, 
author of the Philharmonic Society program notes, com- 
ments as follows on the Hadley manner of letting his muse 
play tonally: “He has responded to the sense of all the 
sea! He has confined himself neither to dreams nor to 
storms. The ocean has been for him a thing not merely 
of iridescent spray and summer stars; he has been moved 
to the sense of whet Mr. Kipling called ‘its excellent love- 
liness’; he has remembered its ‘husky, haughty lips,’ its un- 
conquerable mystery, its moods of cosmic and terrifying 
elation, its thunderous laughter, the huge and solemn voice 
that chants its immemorial song under brooding skies. He 
has remembered its inexorability, its tamelessness, its 
serenity, its haunted beauty, its savage and cruel magic.’ 

Musically speaking, the present scribe would say that 
Hadley has achieved a strikingly well made opus in his 

“Ocean,” a score melodious, closely knit, of lovely colors, 
contours, and contrapuntal charm. He is one of the mod- 
ern American composers who do not strive for exotic 
tonalities and arbitrarily dissonant harmonies in order to 
arouse surprise and puzzlement in their hearers. He speaks 
in a sane musical idiom and yet it is not simple or com- 
monplace. Apparently he is able to gain an effect of lyri- 
cism by employing tunefulness to express it, and a sense 
of the dramatic without blasting his orchestra to pieces 
and tearing all the recognized keys to shreds. The Hadley 
tone pdem sets forth with clarity the ideas he sought to 
emphasize, and his processes always are in consonance with 
the accepted rules of beauty in music as they were under- 
stood before the Aberrationists began their lawless work. 
“Ocean” is filled with music that acts beneficently on the 
spirit and always it is music dignified, arresting, significant. 
Some of the episodes reach a high degree of eloquence, 
especially the surging phrases denoting the restless move- 
ment of the waves, and the gracile measures depicting the 
doings of the lovely fabled ladies who dwell in the depths 
and by their borders. One always expects distinctiveness 
and expert facture in every Hadley score and this one is 
no exception to the rule. It made a striking impression 
upon the audience and they applauded the composer—who 
also conducted his piece—with every show of unbridled 
enthusiasm, 

A lovely reading of Wagner’s “Siegfried Idyl” and a stir- 
ring (and in the second movement, affecting) performance 
of Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony, resulted in personal tri- 
umphs for Josef Stransky, who was aided admirably by 
his players. The program opened with Albert’s orchestra- 
tion of the Bach prelude, chorale, and G minor fugue. 


Jeanne Laval 


Town Hall crowded, many beautiful flowers, enthusiasm 
rampant, fine singing—this characterized the song recital of 
Jeanne Laval, November 17, which she began with old 
Italian airs by Peri, Schiassi and Rontani. (Floridia 
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arrangements). “Mausfallen-Spriichlein” (Wolf) was sung 
with such arch humor it had to be repeated, and delicate 
treatment lay in her singing of Grieg’s “Nachtigall.” Some 
particularly fine high F’s were obtained in “Dein Rath” 
(Grieg) and even more colorful was the high G flat in 
Gretchaninoff’s “Over the Steppe,” into which she put per- 
fect repose. Graceful was her singing of “Fleur des Bles” 
(Debussy), and the beautiful piano part of “Saint Mar- 
guerite” (one of three old French-Canadian songs) in the 
Grant-Schaefer arrangement, well played by Marion Sims, 
was generally remarked. 

Miss Laval knows how to impart joyousness to her sing- 
ing, shown in Bantock’s “Feast of Lanterns.” <A “classic” 
Irish ditty is Brahe’s “Down Here,” and Kernochan’s song 
of impulse, “We Two Together,” beginning “Shine, Shine, 
pour down your warmth, great Sun,” formed a fitting and 
brilliant close to the set program. There followed several 
encore songs, among them “Cunnin’ Little Thing,” with a 
high and well produced high F sharp. 


Lucile Kellogg 


On Thursday evening, November 17, Lucile Kellogg, a 
young dramatic soprano, who made a favorable impression 
at her debut here last winter, was heard in a recital at 
Aeolian Hall by a large and ‘representative audience. In 
the selection of her program the singer showed real common 
sense, for she did not attempt to sing anything beyond her 
powers. Opening with “Bois Epais,” Lully; “Cinq Mars,” 
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Gounod, and “Care Selve,” Handel, Miss Kellogg revealed a 
voice of extremely good quality, rich and of ample power, 
and when she had it under proper control there were times 
when she sang beautifully. The lack of breath revealed in 
the beginning was no doubt due to nervousness and ac- 
counted for the pushing of her top notes, Nevertheless, 
there was much in Miss Kellogg’s work to_ please and 
interest her h-arers. 

“Dedication,” the familiar work of Schumann, was well 
rendered and came in for a good share of applause, while 
“For Music” and “Undying Love,’ Brahms, were also ‘among 
In her rendition of “Elsa's Dream,” from 
Miss Kellogg proved her right to enter opera 
should she choose. She has a feeling for the dramatic and 
sang the aria effectively. Other numbers on the program 
included modern French, Russiati, sung in English, and a 
group of English songs by Grey, MacDowell, Grainger and 
two songs by A. Walter Kramer—‘Faltering Dusk” and 
“Great Awakening.” The accompaniments of Coenraad V. 
Bos added much to the enjoyment of the concert. 


NOVEMBER 18 


” 


the favored. 
“Lohengrin,” 


Strauss Chamber Concert 
There was early opera at the Town Hall on Friday 
evening, November 18—early opera of Richard Strauss; the 
(Continued on page 45.) 


























GLADYS AXMAN 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Me = 7" AXMAN SINCS “Santuzza” with 
SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY 


Mme. Axman as Santuzza in “Cavalleria” Scores. 
MME. 
ACTING THE PART WITH DRAMATIC AND TONAL 
INTENSITY, AND RECEIVING AN ENTHUSIASTIC 


TRIBUTE FROM THE AUDIENCE. SHE WAS 
SPLENDIDLY FITTED IN VOICE AND APPEAR- 
ANCE FOR THE PART. IT 1S TO BE HOPE dD’ THAT 
MME. AXMAN WILL BE SEEN IN OTHER PARTS. 
SHE BRINGS A REMARKABL FINE INTE ‘LLI- 


GENCE 
VERY 
SINGER HAS RECEIVED A MOI 


UTE FROM THE AUDIENCE THE PRESENT 
SEASON.—Boston Post, November 17, 1921 
Mme. Gladys Axman, another “guest-singer,” made a 


handsome Santuzza, and her impersonation and her singing 
were alike admirable 

The prima donna appearing as Santuzza, Gladys Axman, 
is a well-trained dramatic soprano, heard here a few years 
ago in recital. 
role of the temperamental Sicilian heroine. — Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 

Gladys Axman of the Metropolitan Opera Company, as 
Santuzza, and Gaetano Viviani as Tonio scored consider- 
able personal triumphs. Miss Axman’s voice is mezzo-so- 
prano in quality, but she 
acting, like her singing, was in most ways admirable. Hers 
is not a big voice, but its beauty makes up for any deficiency 
in volume. She was clearly audible all over the house, 
which is all that is necessary.— 

Miss Axman, who had sung here in 
last night for the first time in opera on a Boston stage. She 
sang the music accurately and in the spirit of: the part. 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY, New York Boston Herald. 


IN BOSTON 


AXMAN MADE A SPLENDID SANTUZZA, 


INTO HER ROLE, AN 


I 
FASCINATING QUALIT NO YOUNG 


Y 
) He R VOICE HAS 
It 
RI CORDIAL TRIB- 
IN 


Boston Transcript. 


She proved herself well suited all around the 


takes high notes with ease. Her 


Boston Globe. 
concert, appeared 









































Mezzo-Contralto 


“PROGRAM CHOSEN DISPLAYS 
SINGER’S TASTE AND 
CATHOLICITY” 


“Miss Weller has a good voice, of liberal range, 
with unusually well trained upper tones. She 
uses her voice skillfully. Her interpretations 
were well considered and intelligent.” 
—Boston Herald, by Philip Hale, Oct. 28th, 
1921. 


| “The Arioso from Bemberg’s ‘La Mort de 
| Jeanne d’Arc,’ gave Miss Weller opportunity 
to display her excellent upper voice, and in it 
she accomplished her most effective singing of 
the afternoon.” 

—Boston Transcript, October 28th, 1921. 


“Tt is no exaggeration to speak of her perform- 
ance as comparable to the interpretations of 
such acknowledged artists as Culp and Ger- 
hardt.”—Boston Globe, October 28th, 1921. 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT : 
ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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} In the “Vissi d’Arte’’ she gave us a medium of real interpretation, bring- ns 
ay ‘ - 
ie. some of the finest singing of her career. ing meaning into words that are some- i 
| It was almost whispered, a breath of times almost meaningless and giving K|| 
il anguish, really the heart-sigh of the to the florid score of Puccini an intel- 1) 
|| tortured Tosca, and the audience ap- lectual quality that made it seem Wag- NZ 
iN”, preciated this great vocal moment by a nerian.—Chicago Journal of Commerce, 2 
ia prolonged and enthusiastic ovation November 16, 1921. bs} 
BB : ¥ > _ ‘ . - 7 KG 
ile. which stopped the performance for There was no letup in artistic worth bss | 
He nearty or ie Chicago American, at the second night of the opera sea- is 
‘| November , 1921. son. Last night was in every way a Kg } 
i=, Mme. Rosa Raisa was in her element. great night for the Chicago company. %e 
| . - a = 
ei At her entrance the public gave her a Photo by Hartsook AS TOSCA Rosa Raisa made her first appearance i 
rl great demonstration, which was re- of the season in the title role of Puc- = 
: » sec ac >. Pp > ‘ini’s » “Le ag” ~ KJ { 
° — oo her aria . the ~ ae act. RAISA, THE EVENING’S BIGGEST SUCCESS. — fag ee a ; _ sang a 
t looked for a moment, as it did again Yh: . . suc yondrous beauty of voice K RY 
e —Chi rald Examiner. 5 A 
5 after the new tenor, Mr. rin, _ Chicago He and —_ such power and warmth, she Kg Oy 
+ sung his aria in the last act, as if the x > 2 ‘ ” carried away the honors of the e = Ss EA 
F Aes the last act, as if the RAISA REIGNS OPERA AS “TOSCA” IS SUNG. - even- Fy 
| hee people here were determined to discove Chi Daily N N b 16. 1921 g. fe 5 
He thus early in the season whether the shicago Datly Vews, november 10, ° Raisa has made remarkable improve- Ds e 
ie. ‘no-encore” rule really means what it . “ Pal ment in her interpretation of th Kg D 
‘I says. However, they did not have the RAISA GLORIOUS IN OPERA ROLE OF TOSCA. of Floria Tosca. It is couae sae: ° % x 
A "he : . , ‘ rat 
|| necessary courage to carry the question nil hicago A merican, November 16, 1921. both in its dressing and action, and in Ne R 
1, to a decision. It would take some of its vocal deli - ‘ is 5 
ia ‘ P . - x > . 7s ‘ neation. One can easily Ko 5 
\\hek the interest out of the season if we RAISA THRILLS HEARERS.—Chicago Tribune. discern that Raisa has given special pd 3 K 
le should have this matter settled so soon. Cave. 0b tte i 5) 
: & out the elegance of the s S 
He, , iN Ry 
12) Mme. Raisa’s singing in the final act ‘ ; s : character. As for her singing, her voice = KA) 
Be thile the big phrases were sent fort! ‘reased dramatic effects. And Raisa is 2, 
Ie was very beautifwl. 5 & amnsing ‘that oath a on aa ck aed athe whee sitet ts able to add interest of her has regained its rich quality, its beauty, Ps K 
iF she can give such tremendous emo- The ihe adiae eats eulaiiel of aos aaa sigs? its opulence and its warm glow. There Kg Dy 
(a tional and vocal intensity as she does ‘ ne a aaa ia 4 m eee She ‘ was the freshness and purity of youth N% Ha 
; to the music of the second act and still pot an “ ‘ all a . a= a “ A Post This of course she does with her voice in its timbre. In her aria ‘‘Vissi d’Arte”’ ha EY 
| be fresh for the lovely sustained phrases cc a o 1921 ORGS VeMnS = rather than with her acting. The voice she showed a deeper feeling for the is = 
of the last scene. There was not the Wwareeee SM STS seems changed. It is much warmer music than formerly. She received an iS K 
and smoother, and if it has lost a lit- ovation after this part of the opera, ¢ 8) 
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slightest sense of her having gone “Tosca” is an opera made for thrills 
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| 
| ‘ . a > 
HS through that taxing act when she began of every sort In its original form, as tle of its brilliance it is yet one of the and throughout the evening was re- ¢ 5 
; to sing in that final scene. There was a play, it was intended for players like great voices of the world. The singer called before the curtain many times.— Xe Ri 
| the growing tenderness in the tone Bernhardt and Duse. For Puccini to still forces her tone somewhat, but Chicago Daily News, November 16, ‘ ES 
| ,/ quality which was noticeable last year, have set it to music meant only in- there are many beauties in her singing. 1921. = Kd 
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& Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York, (Beginning January Ist). §& = 
| =/ . ig! .) 
i PAUL LONGONE, Associate Manager | 5 
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GIACOMO RIMINI 


Returns to Chicago for Sixth Consecutive Season 
After Triumphal Appearances in South America 


4 Where in the Past Three Months He Sang 35 Performances and 2 Concerts at 


Theatre Municipal: RIO DE JANEIRO. Theatre Coliseo: BUENOS AYRES. 
Theatre Municipal: SAN PAOLO. Theatre Colon: ROSARIO. 
Theatre Urquiza: MONTEVIDEO. 
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In Following Operas: 


“FALSTAFF” “RIGOLETTO” “L’ORACOLO” “AIDA” “TOSCA” “SCHIAVO” (Gomez) 
“TANNHAUSER” “GIOCONDA” “PAGLIACCI” “PICCOLO MARAT” 


Put Forth an Admirable Vocal Interpretation 


Sharpless, the United States consul, was 
sung by Rimini. This is the sort of 
role in which he finds his greatest suc- 
cess. His voice seems to be in better 
condition than: ever, though: it still 
misses fire at times.—Chicago Daily 
Journal, Nov. 17, 1921. 
Mr. Rimini as Sharpless, dignified, 
well mannered, quietly imposing, in 
all respects, a consul in whom one 
could believe. 

—Tribune, Nov. 17, 1921. 
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Photo by Matzene, Chicago 


AS BARNABA IN “GIOCONDA” 





Rimini’s interpretation of Sharpless is 
known as one of the best things in his 
repertoire, and he sustained his repu- 
tation last evening. His voice was 
luscious—that seeming the most fitting 
adjective that comes to mind. His tone 
was round and full and he brought rare 
sympathy into the role that gave it life 


and vigor.—Journal of Commerce, 


Nov. 17, 1921. 


Giacomo Rimini as the consul, Sharp- 
less, put forth an admirable vocal in- 
terpretation and also played the role 
with a semblance of American man- 
ners.—Daily News, Nov. 17, 1921. 


Mr. Rimini made a fine representative 
of the American consular service—it 
were much to be wished that the actu- 
ality always came up to the stage pic- 
ture.—Evening Post, Nov. 17, 1921. 





Photo by Matzene, Chicago 
AS SCARPIA IN “TOSCA” 





Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York, (Beginning January Ist). 
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CHICAGO OPERA 


(Continued from page 5.) 

of the score. Here and there his orchestra was a little too 
sonorous, but this is explicable, as the newcomer does not as 
yet understand the acoustic possibilities of the Auditorium, 
but generally he had his forces well in hand and his read- 
ing was such as to deserve only flattering comments. His 
beat is easy to understand and follow. He knows how to 
build climaxes and to get the best from his remarkable in- 
struments of the Chicago Grand Opera Orchestra, a body 
today among the best and which helps in making the per- 
formances this season more homogeneously good than in 
the past. Words of praise are also due Jacques Coini, the 
stage director, for the smoothness with which the per form- 
ance moved and for the grouping of the chorus and the 
settings of the stage. A representation to be written in 
golden letters in the register of the Auditorium. 


“MapaAMeE Butterriy,” WepNespAy, NoveMBeR 16 
(Eveninc). 


A few months ago the publicity department of the Chicago 
Opera Association stated that Mary Garden had a few sur- 
prises up her sleeve. She revealed several already, but none 
of the magnitude she reserved for “Madame Butterfly,” 
when Edith Mason made her debut as Cho-Cho-San. It 
seems improper for this department of the Musica Courier 
to report nightly on the size of an audience, so this will be 
the last time this season that reference is made, as probably 
all through the season the sold out signs will be posted out- 
side of the Auditorium, and “Madame Butterfly” will be no 
exception to the rule, as it was the first presentation this 
season of the work. 

Many Cho-Cho-Sans have appeared in this community, 
but it was left to Edith Mason to obliterate the memory of 
all her predecessors. She is an American girl who has un- 
derstood all the possibilities of the role. She has stinted her 
voice for the part with a childish quality; that is, she sings 
and acts the role as a girl of fifteen in the first act and one 
a few years older in the ensuing scenes. How admirable a 
thing it is for a singer to be able to represent youth on the 
stage, not only to visualize it but to give to the ear the belief 
that a very young voice is singing the part given to a very 
young woman. This illusion, though Miss Mason is a young 
woman, the newcomer has perfected. Her Cho-Cho-San 
entranced. It is in every way a gem. It seems to be a 
spontaneous study, and for that reason especially it grips 
the heart and delights the mind. Miss Mason has the power 
of transporting her audience to Japan and her voice leads it 
to regions above. Without being lachrymal, she knows how 
to bring tears from the eyes of the spectators. She knows 
how to play on one’s sympathy and one feels more sorry for 
her Cho-Cho-San than for any other operatic personage. 
Her Cho-Cho-San is a lovable creature, adorable to look 
upon and with the voice of an angel. To be sure, the organ 
is not a powerful one—just big enough for the Auditorium. 
Nothing more, nothing less, but it has an advantage in that 
its proud possessor never forces it. Miss Mason knows 
how to sing, and it was a treat to be favored with one of 
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the most exquisite bits of singing that has been afforded the 
Chicago public in many a moon. Miss Mason could be criti- 
cized for the manner in which she made up, as she looked 
more like an American girl than a Japanese—this only, how- 
ever, on close examination, as her eyebrows and the contour 
of the eyes were not those of the Japanese, but these are 
only bagatelles, considering the remarkable work accom- 
plished by this young woman, and if mention of those 
slight drawbacks are here given, it is only to prove to Miss 
Mason that at least one auditor watched carefully each 





EDITH MASON, 
as Cho-Cho-San in “Madame Butterfly.” 


of her gestures, and each of her tones were recorded 
by the ear as well as the eye of this reporter. No higher 
tribute can be paid any artist than to say that for two hours 
she held the full attention of all those who were present at 
her debut in the home of grand opera in this city. 

Irene Pavloska was superb as Suzuki, especially vocally, 
as histrionically she could slightly improve the part by mak- 
ing it more subtle. Yet her delineation has to be recorded 
as especially good. Her luscious tones were delightful and 
her return with the company was a source of joy to her in- 
numerable friends and admirers. Since last heard in these 
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surroundings Miss Pavloska has improved greatly until to- 
day she may be reckoned one of the. most valuable members 
of the company. 

Edward Johnson, who it is to be hoped will be heard often 
this season, made his first bow as Pinkerton. Handsome, 
he knows how to wear with elegance the uniform of a 
United States naval officer, and, the possessor of a glorious 
voice, he knows how to handle it and sing most enthusiasti- 
cally the music of Puccini’s score. His singing in the duet 
with Cho-Cho-San in the first act and the few accents of 
pathos that he put into his last utterances were among the 
capital moments of the performance. 

Giacomo Rimini, another staunch member of the company, 
comes back with marked i improvement in his voice. It seems 
that yearly this reporter notices on first hearing improve- 
ments in Mr. Rimini’s singing and this might seem strange 
were it not known that this artist is a conscientious student 
who is never satisfied with his work and whose strides for 
improvement have resulted in a sort of metamorphosis in 
his way of projecting his tones. Several years ago this 
baritone was severely criticised for his tremolo. This he 
remedied soon after. Then he was criticised for the hard- 
néss of his tones, but this he has now obliterated, making 
his organ one of great suavity, colorful, used with great 
ease and handled like the consummate artist that Rimini 
really is. He made up an uncommonly aristocratic Ameri- 
can consul, whose bearing is a credit to the country repre- 
sented. Although this review is already very long, a few 
lines should be given to Octave Dua’s make-up as Goro. It 
was indeed a study in make-up that students of this difficult 
art should take as a model. Mr. Dua may not have drawn 
his Goro from a cartoon. He may even have created it, 
but the results were such that his Goro is proclaimed the 
king of them all. Vocally, too, he was excellent, and his 
acting of the part will take its place with that of the 
Sacristan of Trevisan in “Tosca.” Both are masterpieces, 
Constantin Nicolay, Sallustio Civai, Jeanne Schneider ‘who 
debuted as Kate Pinkerton; Jose Mojica, were more than 
satisfactory in their respective roles, and now the palm 
must be handed to Giorgio Polacco, Were it not that in 
private life Edith Mason is the maestro’s wife, this review 
would have been begun by giving this master of the baton 
his just due in placing him at the head of the column. But 
he is such a gallant that he would no doubt object to the 
precedence being given him over that of Miss Mason and 
of her worthy coadjutors. As it was, he won the lion’s 
share of the success of the evening. Mr. Polacco conducts 
very superbly. but, like every one else, he specializes in two 
or three operas, and one of them is “Madame Butterfly.” 
Several years ago he created a sensation here by his reading 
of that score, and since then he has here and there put new 
ideas into the music. His reading might not even be called 
traditional or exact. So much the better, if this be true, as 
under his magic baton the music flows like a limpy current, 
invigorating and thrilling. If it had not been that the 
singers were as remarkable as they were, at least one auditor 
would have enjoyed closing his eyes and ears to everything 
connected with the stage and enjoyed himself by listening 
to the music of Puccini, interpreted so differently than 

(Continued on page 40.) 
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‘‘The Brunhilde of the Bow”’ 





SHE AGAIN 
AGREEABLE TONE 


—New York Journal. 


ITY.—New York Telegraph. 


DIOUS 


DANIEL MAYER 


PROVED HERSELF THE 
AND A SOUND TECHNIC.—New York Globe. 


DESERVES TO HOLD A POSITION WELL IN THE FOREFRONT 
AMONG WOMEN FIDDLERS. 
STYLE THAT WAS AS IMPRESSIVE AS IT WAS REFRESHING. 


SHE DEMONSTRATED THAT SHE IS ENTITLED TO A PLACE 
AMONG THE SELECT WHERE VIOLINISTS ARE CONCERNED. 


EXHIBITED A TONE OF REMARKABLE POWER AND LUCID- 


HER PLAYING IS FACILE AND ACCURATE.— 


PLAYED TO A LARGE AUDIENCE 
EVENING, A PUBLIC THAT SHE HAD FAIRLY WON IN FORMER 
SEASONS, AND ONE THAT FOUND PLEASURE IN THE MELO- 
GOLDMARK CONCERTO.— 


POSSESSOR OF AN 


AN UNACADEMIC JUSTNESS OF 


New York Tribune. 


IN CARNEGIE HALL LAST 
New York Times. 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE St 


From November 24 to December 10 


Van der Veer, Nevada: 
Bristol, Va., Nov 25. 
Louis, Mo., Nov. 29 














Althouse, Paul: 

Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 9. 
Antone Quartet: 

Brooklyn, N, Y., Nov. 25. 
Arden, Cecil: 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 25. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec, 8. 
Bauer, Harold: 
Baltimore, Md., 
Bori, Lucrezia: 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 30. 

Byrd, Winifred: 
‘Spokane, Wash., Nov. 27. 
Seattle, Wash., Dec. ¢. 
Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra: 
Lexington, Ky., Nov. 29. 
Coxe, Calvin: : 
Mt, Pleasant, Mich., Nov. 24. 
D’Alvarez, Marguerite: 
Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 1, 3. 
Watertown, N. Y., Dec. 9. 
David, Annie Louise: 
San Francisco, Cal., 
Destinn, Emmy: 
Denver, Colo., Nov. 24, 
Tacoma, Wash., Dec. 5 
Donahue, Lester: 
Los Angeles, Cal., 
Ellerman, Amy: 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich., Nov. 24. 
Fabrizio, Carmine: 
Boston, Mass., November 3( 
Fanning, Cecil: 
Waterloo, Ia., Nov. 28. 
Coffeyville, K 
Joplin, Mo., Dec. 2. 
Leavenworth, Kans., Dec. 
Lawrence, Kans., Dec. 7. 
Winfield, Kans., Dec. 9. 
Fischer, Adelaide: 
Harrisburg, Pa., Nov. 28 
Port Chester, N. Y., Dec. 4 
Flonzaley Quartet: 
Urbana, Ill, Dee. 10. 
Friedman, Ignaz: 
Davenport, Ia., Nov. 28. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Dec. 
Toronto, Can., Dec. 8 
Gerhardt, Elena: 


Nov. 29. 


Nov. 28 


Dec. 2-3. 


saneen a Ind., Nov. 27. 
Hambourg, Boris: - 
Detroit, Mich., Nov. 27. 


Hammann, Ellis Clark: 
Philadelphia, Pa., Nov, 21. 
Scranton, Pa., Nov. 22. — 
Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 27-28. 

Hess, Hans: 

Baker, Ore., November 28. 
Spokane, Wash., Nov. 30. 
San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 4. 

Howell, Dicie: 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 25, 
Buffalo, N. Y., "Nov. 30. 

Jeffrey, Helen: 

Mexico, Mo., Nov. 28. 
Chicago, Ill., Dec. 5. 

Kinney, Ruth Lloyd: 
Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 25 

Rachens Pool; 


Troy, N ., Dec. 6. 


Howard Harold 


Kouns, Nellie and Sara: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov, 29 
Lashanska, Hulda : 
Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 25. 0 c 
Lazzari, Carolina: Pacific, San Jose, Cal., 
Troy, N. Y., Dec. 6. He was born in Wahoo, 
Letz Quartet : in music 
Brooklyn, N, Y., Dec. 5, 
New Rochelle, N. » Dec 7. 
New Haven, Conn., Dec. 9. 
Ljungkvist, Samuel : 
Nutley, N. J., Nov. 24. 
McCormack, John: 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Nov. 22. 
Maier, Guy: 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 25-26. 
Mansfield, Ohio, Nov. 29, 
Toledo, Ohio, Nov. 30. 
Dayton, Ohio, Dec. 1. Ill., 
Hamilton, Ohio, Dec, 2. 
Des Moines, Ia., Dec. 6. 
Joplin, Mo., Dec. 9. 
Martino, Giovanni: 
Schenectady, N. Y., Dec. 10. 
Menth, Herma: 
Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 4 
Miller, Reed: 
Bristol, Va., Nov. 25, 


Silber. 


post-graduate work in 


kin and Arne Oldberg. 
teen years old, 


as fellow in Rome. 





Hanson, Juilliard Fellow 


Howard Harold Hanson, who has just won in competi- 
tion the first Juilliard Fellowship at the American Academy 
in Rome, is dean of the Conservatory of the College of the 
Z though only twenty-five years old. 
Neb., 
from childhood, he 
Conservatory of Luther College, Nebraska, and at Nebraska 
University School of Music, 
Later he entered the Institute of Musical Art, 
York City, and was graduated in piano in 1915. 
composition 
Goetschius and won a place of honor at the annual com- 
position recital of the institute with a prelude and double 
concert fugue for two pianos. 
bachelor of music by Northwestern University, 
where he worked as a graduate student and an assistant 
instructor of theory, studying composition with Dean Lut- 
In the same year, when only nine- 
he became a head of the department of 
theory and composition at the Conservatory College of the son, 
Pacific, and three years later was made dean. 
has now granted him a leave of absence to take up his work 
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Vecsey, Ferenc: His 
Chicago, Ill., Nov i 
St. Joseph, Mo., Nov. 29 


Roston, Mass., Dec monic 


poem, 


est Play of 


October 28, 1896. 
studied successively 


Interested 
at the tion, 
taking piano under Sydney 
New 
He did 


under Dr. Percy 


QD? 
A year later he was made 1921. 


Evanston, 


submitted. 


The college 
$2,000. 


compositions 
phonic rhapsody, 
Orchestra, 
Symphony this season; 
“Exaltation,” 
San Francisco Symphony; 
Dawn”; orchestral and choral score to the California For- 
sonata, 
compositions to be played this season by Percy Grainger 
and Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, and a few songs, some of which 
have been sung by Caroline Hudson-Alexander. 
positions are published by the Composers’ Music Corpora- 
He has written numerous articles on 


1920; 


New York City. 
musical theory for magazines 

He has served as guest conductor with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic and will occupy the same position with the 
San Francisco Symphony in December 
ductor for the Federation of Music Clubs’ festival in Los 
Angeles; conductor of the State Forest Play of 1920, Cali- 
fornia Blossom Festival, 


Among the 
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American Festival of 


Juilliard Fel- 
lowship were some well known American composers, and the 
jury expressed admiration for the high quality of the work 
The members of the jury were Walter Spalding, 
Alden Carpenter, 
Aldrich and Owen Wister. The 
with an annual allowance 
Dean Hanson will enter the academy at the begin- 


appointment 
not to exceed 





Milligan, Harold: 





Scranton, Pa., Dec. 5. 





Mirovitch, Alfred: 

Oakland, Cal., Dec. 5. 
Morini, Erika: 

Lincoln, Neb., 
Nevin, Olive: 

Scranton, Pa., Dec 

Selingsgrove, Pa., Dec. 7 
Pattison, Lee: 

Chicago, Ill., Nov, 25-26, 

Mansfield, Ohio, Nov. 29. 

Toledo, Ohio, Nov. 30 

Dayton, Ohio, Dec. 1. 

Hamilton, Ohio, Dec. 2. 

Des Moines, Ia., Dec. 6. 

Joplin, Mo., Dec. 9, 
Patton, Fre 

Ruieteced, N. J., Nov. 25 

Yonkers, N. Y., Dec, 

Flushing, N. Y., Dec. 

Plainfield, N. 7. Dec. 
Pavlowa, Anna: 

New Castle, Pa., Dec. 2. 
Piastro, Mishel: 

Oakland, Cal., Dec. 5. 
Reviere, Berta: 

Schenectady, | 3 pa ep 
Salvi, Alberto: 

Lincoln, Neb., December 5 
Schelling, Ernest: 

Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 5. 
Schnitzer: 

Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 6. 
Schumann-Heink, Mme.: 

Sacramento, Cal., Nov, 25. 
Seidel, Toscha: 

London, England, Dec. 3. 

Manchester, England, Dec. 8. 
Telmanyi, Emil: 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 25. 

New Wilmington, Pa., Nov. 28. 

Zanesville, Ohio, Nov. 30. 

Concord, N. H., Dec. 6. 


Dec. 5. 
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Gut Strings from Swelling and Snapping 
Metallic Strings from Rusting 
bank of Wooden Parts and 
Glued Joints Softening and Giving Away 
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Concert Pianist and Teacher 
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Piano and Class Work 
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FELICIA TURNER 
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Normal Teacher Frankli 
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CHICAGO OPERA 


artists. In assuring him that his “Madame Butterfly” is 


(Continued from page 38) 
as to make it a new 
music beauties that 


work. Mr. 


are not even 


heretofore, by Polacco, 
Polacco injects into the 


at the 
and in thanking him for a most enjoyable evening, 


revelation of what can be accomplished by bringing together 
the best men that money can buy. But just the same those 
men must be taught how to bring out the best that is in 
them and it has been Polacco’s duty to pull them together, 
and the accomplishments are such that the maestro might 
be called the miracle man of the Chicago Opera Association. 
Enthusiasm has to be curtailed here, for if it were given 
full sway this reporter would write ad ‘libitum, piling superla- 
tive upon superlative on the shoulders of Maestro Polacco, 


night in a new role, 
front only in the middle of the first’ week. 
was thoughtful, even though, as already stated, ‘ 

was a poor opera to choose for the opening night. 


Mary Garden will be remembered. 








ASTOLFO Vocal Yoacee and 


PESSCIA Teospes, of —— 


56 West 39th St., N. Y.C. 


in her big repertory. 
admirably. 


Apply by mail only: ment does not seem necessary here 





but there are other operas to be reviewed, and wonderful 
work to be 1egistered, not only by Polacco, but by other 
n 
imperishable monument in the memory of all those present 
Auditorium on Wednesday evening, November 16, 
this 


suspected. True, he has at his disposal a remarkable instru- — reyjew comes to an end 

ment, such as no other conductor with this company ever ° 

had before, as this season the Chicago Grand Opera “Monna VANNA,” NoveMBER 17. 

Orchestra, which has been completely reorganized, is a “Monna Vanna” served for the re-entry of Mary Garden, 


who, desirous to present her premiere tenor on the opening 
contented herself with coming to the 
The occasion 
‘Samson” 

Never- 
theless, the week has been so full of splendid performances 
that it might be just as well to forget an error and to praise 
the directress for the work accomplished by all departments 
under her management, but it will not be as a manager that 
It will be as one of the 
most enjoyable actress-singers the lyric stage has ever seen. 
Her portrayal of “Monna Vanna” is one of the most perfect 
She sings it delightfully and acts it 
She has sung the role so often that long com- 
; suffice to say that she 
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November 


won a huge success and was presented at the conclusion of 
the second act with several enormous baskets of flowers, a 
just tribute to a very deserving artist. 

Lucien Muratore, in wonderful form, electrified once 
more his auditors by the manner in which he sang the role 
of Prinzivalle, a role which he created and in which he is a 
model for other tenors to follow. He sang with no effort, 
his voice flowing through the vast Auditorium as a powerful 
organ, limpid, fresh, clear and colorful. Muratore knows 
how to get the note of pathos, and his accents of love 
gripped the heart of the audience, which could not restrain 
from showing its enthusiasm even at wrong moments, stop- 
ping every phrase and disconcerting at least one auditor, who 
would have much preferred to reserve the acclamation for 
the conclusion of the act, but the temper of the public cannot 
be made to suit, and as it wanted its rapture thunderously, 
it showed unmistakably great enjoyment derived from Mura- 
tore’s most perfect singing in his American career. At the 
conclusion of the act many curtain calls showed him, as well 
as Miss Garden, that the tent scene was the most powerful 
episode in the lyric drama. Histrionically Muratore is the 
lover par excellence and nothing more needs to be said on 
this subject which has been settled years ago. 

Big improvements were noticed in Georges Baklanoff’s 
delineation of Guido. Vocally, too, the Russian baritone has 
made big strides, thus his performance was on a par of 
excellence with that of his two colle agues, and this in itself 
is the greatest compliment that can be paid him, as it shows 
that his Guido today cannot be improved upon. He, too, 
was feted to the echo, being recalled seven times before the 
curtain at the close of the first act. 

Edouard Cotreuil was excellent as Marco, singing with 
great beauty of tone and acting the role of the father with 
much dignity. Always a pillar of strength, Mr. Cotreuil 
added much to the enjoyment of the evening by his singing. 
Constantin Nicolay is the Trivulezio dreamed by Fevrier; 
successful in past seasons in this small role, he has added a 
few touches that make it now a personage of most impor- 
tance in the play, and the other roles were also well handled. 
Giorgio Polacco conducted the Fevrier score with much 
surety. 

“Aipa,” NoveMBer 19 (MATINEE). 

Verdi's spectacular masterpiece gave anew an opportunity 
to hear Raisa in one of her best roles—that of the Ethiopian 
princess, Aida. In glorious voice, the dramatic star of the 
company surpassed any of her previous essays in the part 
in which in former years she scored many triumphs. The 
Raisa of today is a big improvement over the one of last 
season. She now sings always with ease, and, due to this, 
her voice has taken on a mellow quality that really charms 
the ear. She won several ovations and her immense success 
speaks volumes not only for the manner in which she handled 
her vocal organ, but also for the splendid manner in which 
she presented the role. As co-star one must mention 
Giacomo Rimini, who made a sensation as Amonasro. What 
has happened in the change of voice of this young baritone 
is nothing short of phenomenal. Six years ago when he 
made his debut here with the company his voice was hard, 
marred with a bad tremolo; this, little by little, he remedied, 
but the Rimini of this season seems a new artist, a star of 
first magnitude, as indicated by his marvelous rendition of a 
role in which, though heard often, he only came to his own 
on this occasion. He scored a success as spontaneous as 
the one of Raisa. Thus father and daughter were the heroes 
of the afternoon. The stars were well seconded by the 
young Dalmatian tenor, Tino Pattiéra, who, though a lyric 
tenor, sang with good effect the heavy part of Radames. An 
able singer, he knows how to use his voice to splendid advan- 
tage and surprised at least one auditor by the beauty of his 
song. Tino. Pattiéra is a happy addition to the company. 
Eleanor Reynolds, who has won renown in European 
theaters, made her first bow in opera to an American audi- 
ence as Amneris. Due to well excusable nervousness, she 
was not heard at her best, nevertheless now and then she 
gave a pretty fair account of what she can do; the newcomer 
doubtless will soon take her place among the serviceable 
mezzo-sopranos of the company. To analyze her first ap- 
pearance would be unfair, as she was so visibly emotional 
as to be unable to gauge her real worth. Yet, as already 
stated, she projected several beautiful tones, especially in the 
third act, when she was recalled alone before the curtain to 
receive not only the plaudits of a generous audience, but 
also a bouquet of beautiful roses. Edouard Cotreuil was a 
dignified King, Lazzari a satisfactory Ramfis, Oliviero an 
excellent messenger. Jeanne Schneider sang effectively the 
role of the Priestess, even though off pitch at times. Angelo 
Ferrari, a routine conductor, directed the performance. 
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JOHANNA BAYERLEER, MELBA McCREERY, 


whose artist-pupils are continually before who sang Rhea Silberta’s 
the public, the latest example being “Yom Kippur,” a new 
Devora Nadworney, who won the prize for song recently published 
contralto at the Tri-City convention, Na- by M. Witmark & Sons, 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, Des at the Hippodrome on 
Moines, Iowa, last spring. Following this, November 15, when she 
Miss Nadworney won new honors at the appeared as soloist with 
American Music Festival, when the Buffalo Goldman's Concert Band, 
Express of October 8, and the News of the (Photo © hy Underwood 
same date, praised her singing, using such & Underwood.) 
phrases as “fine mezzo voic “voice of 

depth, richness and fullness,” “satisfying 

finish,” “‘splendid vocal control,” ete. 








HAROLD BERKLEY, 
violinist, whose New York recital on October 24 was 
very well received and attracted favorable comment. 
Mr. Berkley’s second recital will take place in 
March. (Mishkin photo.) 


VERA BARSTOW, 
violinist, who announces that she has not left the 
management of M. H. Hanson, but that by special 
arrangement with him the New York Concert Bureau 
has booked her for a few dates. Miss Barstow now 
is on a long tour which includes engagements in St. 
Louis, Mo.; Memphis, Tenn.; Jacksonville, IIl.; 
Cadillac, Pontiac, Port Huron, Ann Arbor and Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Toronto, Can.; Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
New York City. (Illustrated News photo.) 





ETHELYNDE SMITH, 
soprano, and Frederic Curtis Butterfield, 
who accompanied her at her recent recitals 
in Moscow, Ia., and Pullman, Wash. 


A. SINIGALLIANO, 
New York violin pedagogue, whose 
classes are growing to enormous pro- 
portions, will award a scholarship to 
the pupil who shows the greatest im- 
provement throughout the year. The 
winner of this scholarship will, in ad- 
dition, be given a public concert in 
New York. 


CLAUDIA MUZIO, 

who, as a result of her tremendous 

success at the Colon, Buenos Aires 

S. A., last summer was engaged to 

sing in Mexico City. She was to have 

had ten performances, but owing to 

her popularity with the Mezxican pub- 

lic, she was immediately reéngaged 

for ten additional appearances. In a 

month, however, Miss Muzio will re- 

join the Metropolitan Opera Company 

for her season here. Among the new 

roles allotted to the dramatic soprano 

is the principal one in “Lorelei.” 

ASTOLFO PESCIA, Miss Muzio won equal success in 

vocal teacher and coach, who has resumed teaching “Mona Vanna,” “Tosca,” “Trova- 
at his new studios, 56 West Thirty-ninth street. tore,” “Traviata,” “Bohéme,” “Aida,” 
Ola Carrara, an artist-pupil of Mr. Pescia’s, has “La Forza del Destino,” etc., in the 
st returned from a successful tour with the Scotti South American center, repeating the 
(rand Opera Company, with which she scored in excellent impression in Mexico City. 

“Aida,” “Manon” and other operas. 
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CHRISTMAS MUSIC 








[The music reviewed below is appropriate in the 
arranging of programs for the Christmas holidays. In 
some cases the selections are new, being reviewed for 
the first time. These are marked with an “X.” Other 
well known songs are listed because of their value on 
such programs.—Editor’s Note.] 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston and New York 


“SEND OUT THY LIGHT,” an anthem, by Alfred Wooler. 
The text used is Psalm XLIII, first four verses, to a very — 
and tuneful setting for mixed. voices with two short solos for 
soprano or tenor. 


“CONSIDER AND HEAR ME,” another anthem by the same 
composer, Alfred Wooler. This is also for mixed voices with a 
soprano solo, The words are Biblical and suitable for any service. 


“THE BIRTH OF CHRIST,” a Christmas cantata, by Alfred 
Wooler. Time for performance, about twenty minutes. The num- 
ber is characteristic of Mr. Wooler’s compositions, in that pleasin 
melodies mark all the solos. The number begins with a big wes | 
prelude for the organ, followed by a soprano solo, which leads to 
the big chorus, “For unto us a Child is Born.” There are solos 
for the four voices, with both men and women choruses. There is 
a beautiful carol, “Guiding Star,’’ that precedes the soprano solo, 
“How beautiful upon the mountain.” The number ends with a 
“Hosanna” chorus, that works up to a splendid climax. A com- 
position that has great possibilities for vocal and instrumental 
effects. 


“THE CROWN OF LIFE,” a cantata, for general use by George 
B. Nevin. This number takes thirty minutes to perform. The 
publisher’s note states that orchestral parts have been arranged. 
his undoubtedly greatly enhances the beauty of the rendering of 
the cantata. The text is Biblical. It opens with a tenor solo, which 
works into a chorus that is harmonic and with telling effects, Fol 
lowing is an alto or baritone solo, then a tenor solo, with brilliant 
chorus passages. There are also two lovely quartets, unaccom- 
panied, that are broad and songful. This composition is more dif 
ficult than some that have been listed, therefore it requires trained 
voices. An excellent number for any service during the holidays. 


John Church Company, Cincinnati, New York, London 


(X) “CONCERNING THE BIRTH OF THE GOOD SHEP 
HERD,” a Choral Narrative for solo voices, quartet, and chorus, by 
W. H. Neidlinger. The text has been selected by the composer from 
the Scriptures, The time of the complete score is one hour, but it has 
been arranged with certain clearly indicated omissions that reduce 
the time to forty minutes without affecting the beauty of the com 
position, 

This is one of Mr. Neidlinger’s newest contributions to church 
music A serious, musicianly composition, that cannot fail to make 
a permanent impression upon directors who are in search of worth 
while numbers. 

The score is divided into two parts The first is a prologue, 
dealing with the prophecies and promises of the coming of Christ; 
Part 2 is the Fulfillment. The narrative is very dramatic, and each 
chorus and solo tells the story. It should be rendered with greatest 
simplicity, and adhere closely to the mood of the music. This is 
without doubt a beautiful composition worthy of the highest consi- 
deration and appreciation. 


“THE COMING OF THE ANOINTED,” a Christmas cantata, 
by G. Hugo Grimm. This composition has proven very popular, 
and has been given considerably during the past few years. The 
score is divided into a prologue that deals with the preachings of 
John and the coming of the Messiah. Part one relates the Birth of 
Christ. Part two, the Salvation of the World. Owing to the gen- 
eral theme, this cantata can be used at any season, or in concert 
form. Each solo has been so arranged that it can be given sepa 
rately. Mr. Grimm has also written an orchestral score, with spe 
cial attention to violin and harp. In cases where the harp cannot 
be used, a piano can be substituted. A very beautiful baritone 
solo is the prologue, almost without instrumental introduction. This 
is followed by the orchestra and chorus, with tenor, alto and soprano 
solos that constitute Part 1. Part 2 ends with a chorus that is a 
splendid number musically. 

rhis cantata requires a mixed chorus, that is well trained, and 
soloists of first rank, not forgetting that an orchestra is almost 
necessary to create the proper effect that Mr. Grimm intends that 
his score should make 

. * * 

The following anthems are listed because of their general use 
fulness and merit as valuable contributions to church music. 

“O LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM,” by Oley Speaks, to 
a poem of ve Brooks. A short anthem, good for an elaborate 
musical servic 

“BETHL EHE M,” a short anthem for chorus and baritone solo 
The text is St. Matthew 11-6 and St. Luke 1-8. The music is by 
W. H. Neidlinger, who as every one knows, has contributed some 
of the best music for church services published. 

‘GOOD NEWS FROM HEAVEN,” by W. Berwald. A Christ- 
mas anthem for mixed chorus, with alto solo, very expressive 
music, 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 


The four following numbers, are among the newest Christmas 
publications, from this house 


(X.) “SIX CHRISTMAS CAROLS,” by J. Sebastian Matthews. 
All six numbers are worthy of recognition—very melodious and 
simple. 

(X.) “MY GOD, MY FATHER,” a hymn-anthem for mixed 
voices with duet for soprano and tenor. The music is by Louis 


Adolphe Coerne, to words by Charlotte Elliott, written many years 
ago. A conventional number. 

(X.) “NOW WHEN JESUS WAS BORN IN BETHLEHEM 
OF JUDEA,” for apne chorus, with soprano and alto solos. The 
text is Matthew II, 2, 9, 11. Hymn by Charles Wesley. James 
H. Rogers, another siciaia contributor to church music, ‘has made 
2 very singable and grateful setting. 

(X.). “HEAR OUR PRAYER, O HEAVENLY FATHER,” by 
Nathaniel Irving Hyatt to words by H. Parr; a very short number 
for. aepeene and quartet. Effective and not difficult. 

THE aay a a, HERALD” and “THE STAR OF THE 

E AST, ” two solos by Whitney Coombs. 
- we! A MANGER. LOWL Y,” alto or baritone solo, by Mabel W. 
anieis, 
* CAME UPON A MIDNIGHT CLEAR,” a soprano solo, by 
Oley Speaks. All three have proven popular as p.. for Christmas 


services, 
M. Witmark & Sons, New York 


“CHRISTMAS WITH THE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN 
A SHOE,” a musical play for children. Music by Jessie Mae Jewitt 
and libretto by William H. Gardner. A charming Christmas play 
for the kiddies in Sunday School. It has been extensively used 
and affords good entertainment and lots of fun for the little ones. 
It can be given very simply, and at a small expense. It can also 
lend itself to an elaborate presentation. The story is bright, and 
introduces many familiar characters, , Such as “The Sleep Fairy,” 

Santa Claus” and “Mother Goose. The music is very bright, 
and tinkles along. Could not a be difficult for the smallest 
tot. 

“STAR OF BETHLEHEM,” a Christmas number for an voice, 
by Caro Roma, to words by H. E. Morrow. A very reliable solo 
that was published a few years ago, and has been used a great deal. 
It never fails to make a good number on any program. 

“THE PRINCE OF PEACE,” by Henry L. Gideon, to words by 
William H. Gardner. Another good solo, Preferably for the low 
voice. 


Huntzinger & Dilworth, New York 


“THE ANGEL’S SONG,” a very melodious solo for soprano 
A violin or cello obligato, adds materially to the effectiveness of 
this number, by William Stickles. The text is by the Rt. Rey. 
L. R. Brewer A thoroughly good number, straightforward, with 
a musicianly setting. ‘ 


J. Fischer & Brother, New York 


“JESU BAMBINO” (The Infant Jesus), f 
voices, with either baritone or alto = Music by Piette "A. 7 
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to words by Frederick. H. Martens. A very tuneful anthem, of 
lyr ‘3 a with a musical quality that is out of the ordinary. 

HOLY MOTHER SINGS,” a Christmas carol of the X1V 
te... arranged by the late W. Rhys-Herbert, from Howard 
McKinney’s harmonization. The words are by Pauline A. Long. 
A broad, free adaptation, that has considerable noble strength and 
variety, ‘making a very fine number for a well trained choir. A 
full anthem, without solos. 


Chappell & Co., Ltd., London, New York 


“NO CANDLE WAS THERE AND NO FIRE,” a contralto 
solo from Breton Folk Songs. The music is by the late Liza Leh 
mann to a lyric by Frances M. Gostling. An excellent number. 
Its charming simplicity of music and words carries a message which 
apes a to every audience. 

‘THE OXEN,” a legend of Christmas Eve that has been widely 
a The accompaniment by Graham Peel is simplicity itself, 
Broad, sweeping chords for the right hand, with the left carrying 
a harmonious melody, that follows the voice. The words by Thomas 
Hz ardy are very singable. 

“JESUS OF NAZARETH, KING” and “O, BABE DIVINE.” 
Both words and music by Bernard Hamblen. Good substantial 
solos that have much originality and variety, for church music 
Mr.-Hamblen seems to understand the limitations and makes his 
numbers conform without being monotonous. Both lend admirably 
for an elaborate musical program, 

To Be Continued in Next Week’s Issue.) 


November 24, 


Rosing, Russian Tenor, Arrives 


\mong the notables arriving on the White Star liner 

Cedric was Rosing, the Russian tenor, who for the past five 
years has been the rage in London and other music centers 
in the British Isles. Rosing, according to the British press, 
is one of the most popular tenors who have visited those 
shores in many years as a concert singer. Few artists have 
been considered a bigger drawing card. He is said to have 
been the only singer ever able to sell out Albert Hall in a 
series of recitals. His all-Russian programs have caused 
the Britishers never to lose faith in Russia, and Rosing 
is still devoted to the land of his birth and its people. He 
has never failed to introduce the works of unknown Rus- 
sian composers, and some of the famous lyric writers owe 
their popularity to their loyal countryman, 

Rosing is scheduled to give three New York recitals. His 
first takes place in Aeolian Hall, November 25, in which he 
will devote his entire program to a series entitled “Soul of 
Russia,” sung in Russiz mn. At his second recital, December 
8, he will sing only of “Love.” His third recital, January 
5, is divided into three parts: “Suffering,” “Joy” and 

‘Satire.” The singer has a big repertory of German, 
French, Italian and English songs. 

Rosing i is a native of Petrograd. He was born January 23, 
1890, his father being one of the most noted barristers in 
Europe and considered an expert on international law. 
The son was destined to follow his father’s career and was 
graduated from the University of Petrograd. It was while 
at college that he became interested in voice culture and 
studied with several noted teachers, including Figner, Tar- 
tarkoff and Mme. Karteeva. Finding that he had a tenor 
voice of unusual quality, his teachers advised him to study 
for grand opera. His father consented on condition that he 
finish law and get his degree. This done, Rosing learned 
several operas and started to tour his native country. His 
success in the surrounding provinces soon reached Petrograd, 
and when the Arts Opera House was completed in his home 

city he was invited to become a leading member of the cast. 
He made his debut in “Eugene Onegin.” In 1914 he was 
engaged by the Imperial Opera House in Vienna, but owing 
to the war was unable to appear there, so continued his 
success in the British Isles. He is well known to American 
concertgoers in England. 
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Elly Ney to Appear with Philharmonic 


The next Philharmonic performance scheduled is the 
regular subse ription concert on Friday afternoon, November 
25, in Carnegie Hall. In fulfilment of Conductor Stransky’s 
promise of novelties, ¢ ‘harles E. Skilton’s “Primeval Suite” 
will receive its first New York performanc e on that occasion 
and the composer will journey from his home in Kansas in 
acceptance of an invitation to be present. The symphony 
selected by the Philharmonic conductor is the first of Brahms 
in C minor, the other numbers being Sibelius’ tone poem, 
“The Swan of Tuonela,” and the “Capriccio Italienne” of 
Tschaikowsky. ' 

Elly Ney will play the Tschaikowsky piano concerto in 
B flat minor in an all-Tschaikowsky program at the Phil- 
harmonic Society’s concert on Saturday evening, November 
26, in Carnegie Hall. Stransky will direct the orchestra, 
giving for the orchestral numbers the fifth symphony of the 
Russian composer and his “Capriccio Italienne.” On Sun- 
day afternoon, November 27, also at Carnegie Hall, the 
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Philharmonic conductor will offer a Brahms-Wagner 
Strauss program 

In the meantime subscriptions for the Metropolitan Onera 
House series of Philharmonic concerts are being received 
at the Philharmonic offices at Carnegie Hall, while tickets 
for the performances in Carnegie Hall are to be obtained 
at the box office 


Laura Jones Rawlinson to Teach in New York 

Laura Jones Rawlinson has been visiting in New York 
with Carrie Louise Dunning, and, although the former has 
established one of the largest classes in Portland, Ore., in 
the Dunning System of Improved Music Study, she has 
been prevailed upon to remain in the metropolis, and will 
hold normal classes here, commencing November 28. Her 
studio will be at 252 West Seventy-fourth street. On No- 
vember 10, Mrs. Rawlinson gave an address at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, and on November 16 a re 
ception was given in her honor at the home of Mrs. Joseph 
Seaman, upon which occasion she also gave a talk on the 
same subject. November 21, Mrs. a0 was sched- 
uled to give an address at the Y. W. ¢ . in Newark, N. J., 
and this week she talks at the Three yt Club and the 
Studio Club, both in New York, and at Westfield, N. | 
November 26 will find her in Brooklyn at the Pouch Gal 
lery, when she will illustrate her lecture with demonstra- 
tions by pupils 


Chaliapin Entertained by Samoiloft 


\fter his recital at the Manhattan Opera House on Sun 
day evening, November 13, Chaliapin was entertained at a 
delightful reception arranged by Lazar S. Samoiloff, at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. George Bernard. Among the 
guests present were Adamo Didur, Andre de Segurola, 
Maestro Moranzoni, Maestro Papi, Mr. and Mrs Eugene 
Sernstein, the Misses Boshko, Josef Stopak, Mr. and Mrs 
Arnold Volpe and many others. 


Easton’s Singing Wins in Ithaca 
On November 1, Florence Easton drew a highly appre- 
ciative audience at Ithaca, N. Y., to hear her sing a wide 
range of program that provided a very successful opening 
for the season there. According to the Ithaca Journal 
“Miss Easton’s singing was flawless.” 
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(Chicago, Ill, November 19, 1921 Another wizard of the 
iol. was introduced to Chicago when Erika Morini ap- 
peared as soloist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
at its regular pair-of concerts on Friday afternoon, No- 
vember 18, and Saturday evening, November 19. The 
young lady, yet in her teens, made as big a sensation here 
as at her debut in New York less than a year ago. She 
chose for her first appearance here the Vieuxtemps F 
major concerto, which brought out all her wonderful vic 
linistic qualities. She drew from her instrument a remark 
able tone, rich in color and warmth. She displayed temper 
ament and a surety of fingering really surprising in so 
young an artist. She played superbly with a tone, if not 
big, most pleasing to the ear and always accurate as to 
pitch, and this on a day when the atmospheric conditions 
were not of the best for strings. It does not seem neces- 
sary that a complete analysis of her playing should appear 
here, inasmuch as am extensive review was written in the 
Musicat Courier at the time of her first appearance in 
this country, and what was said then could really be repub- 
lished now, with the exception, that in the time that has 
clapsed since then, she has even improved in her artistry. 
The audience rose to her and the thunderous applause at 
the close of eaech movement, which culminated in a storm 
of plaudits at the end of the concerto, must have shown the 
newcomer that she is ranked in Chicago among the most 
popular musical visitors to the Windy City, where it is 
to be hoped her visits will be frequent and not far apart 
lhe orchestra’s contribution contained the “Fingal’s Cave” 
overture, the Mozart “Jupiter” symphony and the Debussy 
“Iheria.”” These selections were played with the virtuosity 
always expected and always given by the splendid orches- 
tra so well directed by Frederick Stock and so well man- 
aged by Frederick Wessels The concordance that exists 
between the artistic side of the Chicago Symphony Orches 
tra and its business end has been responsible in a way for 
the success of the enterprise, as when art and business 
work in unison, big results are accomplished, and this 
unity of thought exists between Stock and his men as well 
as between Stock and the business management of the or- 
chestra. This last thought came to mind, as the same state 
of affairs does not exist as yet with the Chicago Opera 
Orchestra as with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra—the 
two big music institutions of which Chicago is so proud 

Maurice DumMesniL HEARD. 

The recital given at Kimball Hall on Tuesday evening, 
November 15, served to disclose to musical Chicago a 
much heralded French pianist, Maurice Dumesnil. He was 
greeted by an enraptured audience of musicians, who listened 
to a carefully selected program, unusually attractive and 
divided into three groups. 
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CHICAGO TAKES GREAT LIKING TO MORINI 


Programs Also Presented by Margaret Massman, Alice Gentle and Amy Neill, and Maurice Dumesnil 
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Mr. Dumesnil brings a full equipment to the fore, pos- 
sessing an impressive personality, a superabundance of 
musical intelligence, clean technic and refined taste. He 
produces a clear, rich and colorful tone and his playing is 
always sure and free from the hardened mechanical tones. 
In fact, he practically disarmed criticism in the renditions 
which served to display his versatility and resources. In 
the first group: “Gavotte pour les Heures et les Zephirs, 4 
by Rameau; “La tendre Nanette,” by Couperin; “Danza 
Espanola” (No. 5), by Granados, and “La Maja y ‘el Ruise- 
nor,” by the same composer; “Leyenda de Asturias,” by 
Albeniz, and “Rapsodia Argentina,” by M. Gomez-Carrillo 
(on themes of the Northern Argentine), he was very 
happy in portraying the temperament and soulfulness of 
the Spanish. A refined manner and a velvety touch is 
impressed in all of these numbers. 

The Chopin group consisted of ballad, op. 23, in G 
minor; waltz, op. 64, No. 2; nocturne in F sharp major; 
impromptu in A flat, and polonaise, op. 53. This group 
finds him prepared with a delightful surprise. The polo- 
naise—that much played, but always interesting composi- 
tion—met with splendid treatment. His Chopin work re- 
minded one very much of the great De Pachman. Chopin's 
“Berceuse” followed for an encore. The last group was 
made up of “Carillons dans la Baie,” by Vuillemin (a tone 
picture of Hirer Brittany) ; Grovlez’s “Les Anes 
Kreisler-Stefaniai’s “Liebeslied,” “Jeux d’Eau” by Ravel, 
and Debussy’s “L’Isle Joyeuse.” The variation of the last 
group was especially interesting; most marked were the 
Grovlez, Vuillemin and Debussy numbers. This long pro- 
gram furnished a delightful evening of pianistic work, 
but was not: sufficient to satisfy the audience, which de- 
manded and redemanded encores and was rewarded by the 
playing of the Liszt rhapsody, the Liszt “Liebestraum,” 
and Chopin waltz, op. 42 

This was the first number in a series of concerts being 
given by Edna Richolson Sollitt. Mr. Dumesnil’s Ameri- 
can tour is directed by Harry and Arthur Culbertson. 


MARGARET MASSMAN AT THE PLAYHOUSE. 

Margaret Massman, of the Knupfer Studios, gave a 
piano recital at the Playhouse on Sunday afternoon, No- 
vember 13. She was well received by a large and demon- 
strative audience 

PAULINE MEYER AT KIMBALL HALL. 

Pauline Meyer, pianist, gave her annual piano recital at 
Kimball Hall Sunday afternoon, winning the full appro- 
bation of a large and discriminating audience. 

Tue GentTLE-NEILL RECITAL. 

At the Rachel Busey Kinsolving morning recital in the 
Crystal ball room of the Blackstone Hotel, on Tuesday 
sneeeent, November 15, a joint recital was given by Alice 

Gentle, mezzo soprano, and Amy Neill, violinist. Both 
artists, who count innumerable friends and admirers in 


. this city, were at their best, thus justifying the approba- 


tion of the audience, which showed unmistakably its pleas- 
ure by applauding both relitalists at the conclusion of each 
number. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Guilmant Alumni Association Gives Concert 


The Alumni Association of the Guilmant Organ School 
(Dr. William C. Carl, director; Hon. Philip Berolzheimer, 
honorary president, and J. Watson McDowell, president) 
held its reunion at Steinway Hall Monday evening, Novem- 
ber 14. Dr. Carl and-Mr. Berlozheimer greeted the mem- 
bers and guests, both speaking briefly. An enjoyable as 
well as an enlightening program, “Three Centuries of 
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EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD, 
who gare a talk on “Music Pedagogy,” Thursday, November 
17, in the Rose Room of the Plaza Hotel. Mrs. Perfield be- 
gan her meeting by playing the “Grail Motive” from 
“Parsifal.” 





American Song,” was presented by Olive Nevin and Harold 
Vincent Milligan. 

Mr. Milligan has done considerable of research work in 
regard to the earliest American composers, and it was 
interesting to hear the results of some of his investigations, 
He unearthed a number of old manuscripts in the Con- 
gressional Library in Washington, besides interesting in- 
formation in the New York and Boston Public Libraries, 
Some of these eighteenth century songs were written with- 
out harmony, and were revised and harmonized by Mr. 
Milligan. The first song, “My Days Have Been So 
Wondrous Free,” was written by Frances Hopkinson be- 
fore the Revolution, and was found and harmonized by 
Mr. Milligan about two years ago, so that over one hun- 
dred years elapsed between the time of its composition and 
its publication. The other numbers representing the first 
century of American song were by P. A. Von Hagen 
and Raynor Taylor. Truly there was not much incentive 
to become a professional musician or to write songs in 
those days! And we owe a great deal to those who paved 
the way, who did pioneer work, so to speak. 

The first part of the nineteenth century was represented 
by Stephen Foster. Mr. Milligan, having spent some years 
in diligent research work for material with which to write 
a book on Stephen Foster, was in a position to give especi- 
ally interesting, authoritative facts, and to correct some 
erroneous ideas generally current concerning this writer of 
such folk songs as “Swanee River” and “My Old Kentucky 
Home.” His “Old Folks at Home” is one of the songs 
most widely sung in all the world, being translated into 
nearly all languages. Two of his songs that seemed worthy 
of being revived were “I Dream of Jeanie With the Light 
Brown Hair” and “Katy Bell.” 

The latter part of the nineteenth century was represented 
by Ethelbert Nevin. His songs were not of a very deep 
classical nature; are universal in their appeal, and are very 
melodious. Nevin takes an important place in the progress 
and development of American song because he forms the 
connecting link between primitive or folk songs and the 
present day music of modern style. 

A group of songs by the New England School of Com- 
posers, including Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Edward Mac- 
Dowell, Arthur Foote and Horatio Parker, illustrated in 
part the beginning of the nineteenth century progress. 
The last group consisted of songs by popular ms sent day 
composers, all living with the exception of 
Tipton, who died recently. “Three Ships” (Gena Brans- 
combe), “Hymn to the Night” (Campbell-Tipton), “Star 
Trysts” (Marion Bauer), and “Welcome, Sweet Wind” 
(Charles Wakefield Cadman), were well selected and 
beautifully sung, making all feel proud of American com- 
posers. Harold Vincent Milligan himself should be added to 
the list. His “Awake” was given as an encore. 

Olive Nevin, soprano, afforded much delight in her splen- 
did interpretation of these songs. She wore an appropriate 
costume for each respective period. Her tones are colorful 
and sweet, of good timbre, and her diction is excellent. She 
sings with artistic finish and has charm of personality. 
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(Continued from page 35.) 

violoncello sonata, op. 6; the violin sonata, op. 18; the 
piano quartet, op. 13. The lengthy Richard played the piano 
part in all of these and added a short group of his early 
piano solos as well. One imagined that he had spent quite 
a few hours practicing, for it is doubtful if he had played 
these particular works in public for years. As a pianist, he 
js a good composer. At that he plays all the notes and is, 
as the writer can testify from personal knowledge, decidedly 
more of a master of the instrument than the late Claude 
Achille Debussy. As the opening concert of a Strauss 
festival, the program would have more interest than standing 
alone by itself. The works are good and would command 
respectful attention at any time, but their chief interest is in 
the musician, who delights in finding in them traces of the 
later R.S., just as Wagner is foreshadowed in the banalities 
of “Rienzi.” 

Willem Willeke, cellist, and Bronislaw Huberman, vio 
linist, gave Dr. Strauss the most expert assistance in the 
presentation of the sonatas for their respective instruments. 
To them William Kroll, violinist, was added for the quartet. 
There was an audience which hardly more than half filled 
the hall. The concert was for the benefit of the Town Hall 
Endowment Fund. 


Jascha Pesetzki 

Jascha. Pesetzki gave his first New York recital at 
Aeolian Hall, November 18. He had an interesting and 
well arranged program, and in its performance made an 
excellent impression. He began with Mozart and Beetho- 
ven, included a group of Chopin, and ended with a group 
of Debussy, Leschetizky, Godowsky and Paganini-Liszt 
He plays with dash and energy, and yet with a warm, sing- 
ing tone and repose. The Beethoven sonata was beauti- 
fully interpreted. There is spontaneity, admirable technic, 
and a fine feeling for nuances in his playing. The Paga- 
nini-Liszt “La Campanella” particularly revealed his tech- 
nical command of his instrument. He had a large and 
appreciative audience, and many encores were necessary. 


Vasa Prihoda 


Vasa Prihoda, Bohemian violinist, who made such a 
favorable impression here last year, gave his first recital 
of the season at Aeolian Hall, Friday afternoon, November 
18. There was a fairly large and very admiring audience 
to welcome him. His two important numbers were the 
Beethoven sonata in A major (Kreutzer), and the Lalo 
“Symphonie Espagnole.” He performed the Kreutzer sonata 
with a depth of understanding, with power, breadth and 
dignity. His accompanist, Otto Eisner, gave an excellent 
performance of the piano part. Among Prihoda’s shorter 
numbers were Mendelssohn’s “On Wings of Song,” delight- 
fully rendered, and repeated after insistent applause, and 
Bazzini’s “La Ronde des Lutins.” The latter involved some 
amazing technical feats, which were mastered with apparent 
ease. His legato playing is especially beautiful, his execu- 
tion is firm and clean, and his tones are warm and velvety. 
He has marked technical proficiency and interpretive ability. 
Sincerity and real artistry are evident in all he gives. His 
encores included Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother Taught Me” 
and Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennois.” Otto Eisner added 
artistic accompaniments. 


Second Biltmore Musicale 


An ultra-fashionable audience of enormous size attended 
the second Friday morning musicale of the season 1921-22 
at the Hotel Biltmore, New York, on November 18. Mr. 
Johnston, always eager to give the best obtainable in the 
musical world, presented Titta Ruffo, baritone; Erwin 
Nyiregyhazi, pianist, and Delphine March, contralto (the 
latter filled the place of Evelyn Scotney, who was prevented 
from appearing on account of illness). 

Nyiregyhazi opened the program with a group comprising 
“Etude Heroic,” Leschetizky; “Love’s Dream,” Liszt, and 
“Invitation to the Dance,” Weber-Busoni, and later gave 
the prelude in G minor, Rachmaninoff, as well as the “Faust” 
fantasie, Gounod-Liszt. His extraordinary musicianship, 
virility and poetic feeling made an instantaneous appeal to 
his interested audience, which resulted in many recalls and 
several added numbers. 

Mr. Ruffo, always a favorite, sang “Novembre,” Tremi- 
sot; “Visione Veneziana,” Brogi; Torreador song from 
“Carmen,” Bizet, as well as an aria from “I! Barbiere di 
Siviglia,” Rossini (the last by request). Upon entering the 
stage he was vociferously applauded, the applause increasing 
after each number. His exceptional art again won for him 
many additional admirers. Not only did he give his pro- 
grammed numbers with that artistic finish which invariably 
characterizes his work, but also his numerous encores 
received the same sincere attention. To say that Mr. Ruffo 
charmed his audience is putting it mildly. 

Miss March contributed an aria from “Samson and 
Delilah ;” “Wind and Lyre,” Harriet Ware; “In the wood 
of Finvara,” H,. T. Burleigh; “Light,” Marion Bauer, and 
“Awake, It Is the Day,” Cecil Burleigh. 

The accompanists were Charles Gilbert Spross for Mr. 
Ruffo and Rudolph Gruen for Miss March. 


NOVEMBER 19 


Harold Bauer 


At Aeolian Hall on Saturday afternoon, November 19, 
Harold Bauer, pianist, played a program that listed only 
four items—the Beethoven sonata, op. 31, No. 2; two 
Preludes and fugues of Bach; the Brahms-Paganini varia- 
tions, and his own revision of Moussorgsky’s “Tableaux 
d'une Exposition.” In his best form, Mr. Bauer presented 
the various items in impeccable style to the great pleasure 
of and repeated demands for extra numbers by an audience 
which filled every seat in the hall. 


Louise Homer 


Since Louise Homer last appeared with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company three seasons ago she has not been heard 
Tequently in New York, and therefore it is not surprising 
that an unusually large and thoroughly interested audience 
Was on hand for the recital which the famous contralto gave 
at Carnegie Hall last Saturday afternoon. Her program 
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was one of wide appeal, including as it did airs from 
oratorios by Bach and Handel, a dozen or more songs by 
Schubert, Loewe, Foudrain, Respighi, Massé, Sidney Homer, 
and a group of Irish, Hungarian, Latvian and Slovakian 
folk songs. A number of the programmed numbers had to 
be repeated and six or seven songs added before the audience 
was anywhere near satisfied. Eleanor Schieb furnished the 
accompaniments for Mme. Homer. 


Hans Barth 


A full house, friendly applause, and appreciation of many 
points of merit in his playing characterized the piano recital 
of Hans Barth, at Town Hall, November 19. Full of life 
was his playing of Beethoven's sonata, op. 54, and tke six 
studies by MacDowell gave him opportunity to display 
especially clean-cut octave and chord playing, although the 
pieces themselves are not MacDowell’s best. Later he played 
Chopin, Rachmaninoff and Liszt show pieces. 


Edwin Grasse 


Edwin Grasse, American violinist, organist and composer, 
gave a recital at Aeolian Hall, November 19. Mr. Grasse, 
it will be remembered, Jost his sight when but four years 
old, and at a very early age he showed a responsiveness to 
music. He began composing at the age of seven, and at 
thirteen he went to Belgium to study with Thomson. He 
also studied violin here with Carl Hauser, and organ with 
Philippi. He has given recitals both here and in Europe, 
and his violin and organ compositions have been played by 
the most noted violinists and organists of the day 

lis violin numbers included Beethoven's sonata for 
piano and violin, op. 30, No. 2, in which the piano part 
was admirably performed by Coenraad V. Bos. A group 
of Schumann, Brahms-Joachim, Grieg-Grasse, and two of 
his own compositions—a song without words, and a 
scherzo—completed the violin offerings. He plays with 
accuracy, good technic, and a singing tone. His three 
organ numbers were the Bach prelude in E flat major 
(St. Ann’s), his own sonata, op. 40, in E minor, and the 
symphonic poem, “Les Preludes,” Liszt-Grasse. The Bach 
prelude was given in a masterly fashion, each voice stand- 


ing out distinctly. The sonata is a big work and held the 


interest of the audience throughout all three movements. 
It is built on a Gregorian chant, the first movement being 


played principally on the pedal. The adagio is entirely 


without Gregorian atmosphere. The theme of the first 
movement reappears in the finale toccata, being played this 
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time on the manuels, the pedals accompanying the theme 
with double triplets. Though without sight, there was no 
hesitancy in changing registrations, nor inaccuracy in his 
playing. 

In his violin solos he was ably supported 


V. Bos 


Coenraad 


Cavalieri Likely to Retire 

Mme. Lina Cavalieri, wife of Lucien Muratore, was 
announced to appear as Tosca in the opening performance 
of that work by the Chicago Opera on November 15 but 
was unable to do so as the doctor forbids her to appear 
at the present time on account of the exceedingly nervous 
condition which she is in. From authoritative source the 
Musicat Courter learns that it is extremely unlikely that 
Mme. Cavalieri will ever appear again in public as a singer 
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tdwin Hughes Wins Critical Favor 


Edwin Hughes’ recital of November 7, offering a novel 
and interesting program, was accorded a flattering recep- 
tion by the New York press, as the following would indi- 
cate 

The excellent American pianist, Edwin Hughes, gave much pleas 
ure to his audience at Aeolian Hall yesterday with a program which 
was commendably far from the beaten tracks. Czerny does not 
often appear on a concert program, but yesterday his brilliant etude 
in B flat, played with great distinction, was redemanded. 
Hughes was at his best also in a beautiful performance of Beetho- 
ven’s sonata, op, 109, Besides these two the present writer en- 
joyed most of all a delightful ‘Tango Ameérics ain,” by John Alden 
Carpenter, and Liszt’s “‘Mephisto Waltz,” in which Mr. Hughes 
— an orchestral climax, without, however, forcing the tone 

his piano. Other works ranged from Weber and Gluck to 
Zanella, Albeniz and Fannie Dillon, and Mr, —-— was also 
obliged to add several encores to his official list New York Even 
ing Post, November 8, 1921. 


Then there was the better known Edwin Hughes, sure and vigor 
us. “The Desert” and “Birds at Dawn,” by Fannie Dillon, were 
played by Mr. Hughes with flashing imagination, as were Carpen 
ter’s “Tango Américain” and Liszt’s ‘Mephisto Waltz.”—New York 
Evening Mail, November 8, 1921. 


Edwin Hughes, who is known both in Europe and America as a 
composer and pianist of merit, presented a program just enough 
away from the beaten track to give it a touch of novelty, 

Mr. Hughes is a tone artist of high order, and the ease with 
which he gains his effects is one of thé attractions of his playing. 
His opening grou a polonaise by Beethoven, etude by Czerny, 
“Melodie” by Gluck. Sgambati, and ‘‘Moto Perpetuo” of Weber, were 
played with flawless precision, The “Tempo di Minuetto” of Zanella 
was a delightful rhythmical story in Mr. Hughes’ hands.-New York 
Morning Telegraph, November 8, 1921. 


Mr. Hughes performed Beethoven's sonata, op. 109, and, to the 
lel ight of many students of piano, an etude by Czerny After the 
more fi senilie ir numbers he played a modern group, with Liszt's 





EDWIN HUGHES, 


pianist. 


Sonetto del Petrarch,” No. 104 and “Mephisto Waltz” concluding 
the list. It was an interesting program and the pianist’s playing 
was characterized by its usual crispness and fluency.—New York 
Herald, November 8, 1921. 


Mr. Hughes, whose playing is by now familiar to New York, and 
whose style has many of the attributes of crystal, is a musician 
foremost. He is one to interest made pianists, and pianists in th 
making.—New York Sun, November 8, 1921 


Yesterday afternoon’s recital by the well known pianist, Edwin 
Hughes, brought to light again this artist’s solid musicianship, in- 
tellectual penetration and splendid technic. The proximity of Bee- 
thoven and Czerny on the program brought to mind unconsciously 
the saying of Anton Rubinstein, who, after he had had a young 
pianist play an etude of Czerny and an adagio of Beethoven for 
him, remarked: “One who plays Czerny with feeling and Beethoven 
with finger technic has no business with art.” Only in Mr, Hughes’ 
case this epigram has no application, for he understands the art 
of bringing to each composer his proper interpretation. In the 
Beethoven sonata, op. 109, which quite upsets the normal sonata 
scheme, having as its second movement a prestissimo, and as its 
last a wonderfully beautiful andante molto cantabile, Mr. Hughes 
showed a good conception and a delightful execution. After this 
number he played in a very interesting manner a cleverly arranged 
group of musical mood pictures.-New York Staats-Zeitung, No- 
vember 8, 1921 


Edwin Hughes, who has played often in New York, presented 
some unusual numbers on the program of his recital yesterday after- 


noon. It has rarely occurred to any pianist to play Beethoven’s 
polonaise, op. 89, and perhaps never to play Czerny’s etude in B 
flat. The etude made a hit with the audience, and in deference to 


their wishes, Mr. Hughes repeatd it. Mr, Hughs has a clear, bril 
liant touch..-New York Times, November 8, 1921, 


Edwin Hughes, highly reapected as a musician, was one of the 
pianists who enlisted attention yesterday, He plays with artistic 
taste and discrimination, Before a good sized audience he gave a 
demonstration of his accomplishments at the keyboard in a program 
that included, besides works of Beethoven, Czerny, Gluck-Sgambati 
and Weber, compositions by Zanella, Fannie Dillon, John Alden 
Carpenter and Albeniz, with Liszt’s brilliant “Mephisto Waltz’ as 
a concluding number.—New Y« ork American, November 8, 1921, 


He is musicianly and plays music for its own sake and not to 
show off his own ideas Evening Telegram, November 8, 1921. 





New York Trio in Lawrence, L. I. 


The New York Trio (Clarence Adler, pianist; Scipione 


Guidi, violinist, and Cornelius Van Vliet, cellist) played 


at the Temple Center, Lawrence, L. I., on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 13, to a large and enthusiastic audience. The program 
consisted of a Haydn trio and a Tschaikowsky trio. The 
assisting artist was Ruth Pearcy. 


Shuk’s Recital, December 12 


Lajos Shuk, cellist, will give a recital at the Town Hall 
on the evening of December 12. He will have the assistance 
of Martha Phillips, soprano, and will play for the first time 
in New York a posthumous sonata by Schubert. 


Bachaus at Town Hall 
Bachaus will give his second piano recital in New York 
in eight years at the Town Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
December 10. 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
- ae on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
c 
With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Covurizr 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musicat Covurizr will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. 
It will merely furnish facts. 
All communications should be addressed + 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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WHAT THE JURY THINKS 





[The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in our local newspapers. Many concerts 
and recitals are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this department is run 
for the purpose of reproducing some of the flat contra- 
dictions, showing that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the personal opinion of the critic who covers the 
performance.—Editor’s Note.] 


The New York Symphony Orchestra, November 3 


Times Tribune 

The orchestra gave a good ac- It was vexing to reflect that 
count of itself in the overture so little pleasure had been de 
and the symphony, which latter rived from the performance of 
had a less strenuous but no less Beethoven’s C minor symphony. 
musical performance than it had 
a week ago, 


Phyllida Ashley, Pianist, November 3 


Herald 
She too frequently allowed the 
good features of her playing to 
be marred by many talse notes 
and an unfinished style. 
Boris Hambourg, Cellist, November 4 
Tribune Times 
Mr. Hambourg displayed a He seemed less effective in 
beautiful tone, a high order of the matter of tone than he some 
technical ability and a delicate times has hitherto and less spir- 
sense of nuances, ited in his interpretations, 


Edna Fields, November 4 
Herald | F 
She disclosed a voice of mid- 
dle range, powerful, vibrant and often and is subject to discon 
easily produced. certing changes of character. 
Elena Gerhardt, Soprano, November 6 


Herald 
Miss Gerhardt is not a singer 
of finesse. She labors too much 
and has a narrow range of vocal 
color, 


Friends of Music, November 6 


Telegram Herald 
The accompaniments (orches- The orchestra was depressing. 
tral) were all but perfect. 


Sophie Braslau, Contralto, November 6 


Globe American 
The “Classicist’’ she sang ex- Nor does the inclination so 
tremely well; so distinct was her common among contraltos, to 
enunciation of the words that placing tones in the rear cavities 
she almost persuaded one listener of the mouth enable her to 
that he could understand Rus- enunciate distinctly. 


American 
She combines commendable 
qualities of technic with judg- 
ment and performance. 


World 
It has a_ ready nasal quality 


Telegram 
Beauty of voice, and sincerity, 
beauty of style and real musi- 
cianship marked her singing. 


sian, 
Hulda Lashanska, Soprano, November 6 
Herald Tribune 
The soprano’s beautiful voice Her voice lacked the breadth 
and understanding of style gave and dramatic quality which 


pleasure. would have given full el 


cance to the lamentations of the 
forsaken mother, 
Casella’s Sonatina, November 7 
Times American 
There is indeed color and sug- The composition, if so absurd, 
gestiveness in the piece, and the not to say infantile, a concoc- 
impression of musical effect, tion may be dignified by that 
name, ought to provide consider- 
able pleasure, at any rate for 
folk who like to be hoodwinked. 
Madeleine MacGuigan, Violinist, November 7 
Herald American 
_Mendelssohn’s “On Wings of In a transcription of Men- 
Song” she played delightfully. delssohn’s “Auf Fligeln des 
Gesanges,” however, her canti- 
lena sounded peculiarly thin and 
ineffective. 


Reviere at Rochambeau Society Concert 

Berta Reviere was soloist at the Rochambeau Society 
concert on November 7, and had to repeat all her numbers 
and give several encores. As a result of her success on 
this occasion, Miss Reviere was asked by the organization 
to sing Henry Hadley’s “The March of Victory” at the 
special Armistice Day Service. The soprano claims to be 
the first woman to present this song in America. Miss 
Reviere will sing an aria from “Tosca” and “Forza del 
Destino” with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra next 
February. 


Activities of Klibansky Pupils 
Sergei Klibansky, New York vocal teacher, announces 
more engagements for his pupils. Florence Eckert and 
Eleanor Dietz have been engaged as soloists at the Presby- 
terian Church, White Plains. Florence Macdonough, who 
was re-engaged as soloist at Temple Beth Emeth, Albany, 
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was the soloist there on Armistice Day. Ruth Pearcy was 
engaged to appear at a concert given by the New York 
Trio, November 5, at Far Rockaway. Virginia Rea is 
engaged for a concert by the Fortnightly Club of Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. Lottice Howell scored such a suc 
cess at the Strand Theater in Lynn, Mass., that she was 
re-engaged. Helen Riddell gave a successful recital at the 
Louisville (Ky.) Conservatory. 

At a recital on November 14 the following Klibansky 
pupils sang: Katherine Smith, Myrtle Wood, Elisabeth 
Bloch, Grace M. Liddane and Salvatore Feldi. Lotta Madden 
rendered a program at the Institute of Applied Music on 
November 19. 


Long Tour for Alice Baroni 
On Christmas Day Alice Baroni, soprano, will begin a 


tour which will take her through the principal cities of the 
\tlantic Coast, the Gulf and Southern States to Texas, 





ALICE BARONT, 


soprano. 


after which she will go north to Canada, filling a total of 
ninety-two song recitals. Mme. Baroni has received an 
offer of a twenty-three weeks’ tour when she returns to 
New York in July, 1922, but reéngagements may not per- 
mit her to accept the proposition. 


Rubinstein Club’s First Evening Concert 


The first evening concert of the Rubinstefn Club, Mrs. 
William Rogers Chapman, president, will be given on Tues- 
day evening, December 6, in the Grand Ball Room of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. The club choral will sing ten new part 
songs under the direction of William Rogers Chapman; 
Helen Yorke will be the soloist, and there will be an 
orchestra of sixty pieces from the Philharmonic Society. 
Alice M. Shaw, the club’s accompanist, will be at the piano. 


May Korb Fills Return Engagements 
May Korb recently filled a return engagement with the 
Erie Symphony Orchestra, and made an even greater suc- 
cess than she did last year. 
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Additional Dates for Winifred Byrd 


Recent and forthcoming bookings for Winifred Byrd in- 
clude Eugene, Ore., November 21; soloist with Spokane 
Symphony Orchestra on November 27; Seattle, Wash., on 
December 2. Her managers, Haensel & Jones, have just 
received word to postpone her Eastern dates because of the 
many additional Pacific Coast dates offered the magnetic 
little pianist. 
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Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 
40th Street, New York City. 
New York City, Sept. 22; Los Angeles, Jan, 25, 1922. 
Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo, 
Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
Mrs. Oscar E, Busby, 233 No, Ewing Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 
Mrs, Jean Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison Street, Portland, 


re. 

Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio; 
Miami, Fla.; February 7. 

Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 

Jeanette Currey Fuller, Rochester, New York. 

Ida Gardner, 15 West Fifth Street, Tulsa, Okla. 

Cara Matthews Garrett, San Marcus Academy, San Marcus, 
Texas. 

Elizabeth Hasemeier, 41 So, 21st Street, Richmond, Ind. 

Maud Ellen Littlefield, Kansas City Conservatory of Music, 1515 
Linwood Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 

Mrs. Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas, 

Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill.; classes 
held monthly through the year. 


DUNNING SYSTE 


TEACHERS EARNING from $2000 to $6000 A YEAR 


Normal Classes as follows: 





of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners, Inc. 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 825 Orchestra Bldg., Chicago; Dallas, 
Texas, June, 1922; Chicago, August, 1922, 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth Street, Dallas, Texas. 

Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington Street, Waco, Texas, Novem- 
ber and February. 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, Dunning School, 554 Everett St., Port- 
land, Ore.; Portland, Ore., November 1; San Francisco, 
Cal, February 15; Portland, Ore,, June 17, and Seattle, 
Wash., August 1. 

Mrs, Ura Synnott, 824 No. Ewing Ave., Dallas, Tex. 

Stella Huffimeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden Street, San Antonio, 
Texas. Week end class begins Oct. 6, 

Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Blvd., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Isabel M. Tone, 469 Grand View Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas, Sept. 19. 

Mrs. H. R. Watson, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
October 1. 

Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Clara Sabin Winter, Yates Center, Kans. 

Mattie D. Willis, 1922—Waco, Texas, Jan. 9; New York City, 
June 26-Aug. 14, Sept. 20 and every month thereafter. Ad- 
dress 617 S, 4th St., Waco, Texas, or 915 Carnegie Hall, 
New. York City. 
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AISA 


FOR CONCERTS, RECITALS AND 
SPRING FESTIVALS 


From January Ist to May 15th, 1922 


Exclusive Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
Paul Longone, Associate 
Address: 1451 Broadway, New York City 


GIACOMO 


RIMINI 





TITO SCHIPA 


“PRINCE OF THE 
RECITALISTS”’ 


Management: 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
33 West 42nd St., New York 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 





RAOUL VIDAS 





FRENCH VIOLINIST 


Exclusive Management : 


R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway, New York City 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 
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In Recital New York Town Hall 
November 27th at 2:30 P. M. 


Writes as — concerning 


filison Fj 


Piano 








‘ 


I want to express to you 
my sincere appreciation of 
your wonderful Mason & 
Hamlin Piano which has 
been such a joy to me in all 
my concerts and recitals 
during the present season. 
I cannot conceive of a piano 
more responsive to every 
demand of the artist, nor 
one whose brilliancy of tone 
could possibly be 
alluring and _ captivating. 
There is always that beauty 


more 


of tone, that delicacy of ac- 
tion, that response for ex- 
pression so gratifying to the 
artist. 


Most sincerely yours, 


(Signed ) 


hk. R. Schmitz 





E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 


French Virtuoso and Pedagogue 


jermliny 


CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information.— 
Editor’s Note.] 

The Chicago North Shore Festival Association— 
$1,000 for orchestral composition. Carl D. Kinsey, 
624 South Michigan avenue, Chicago III. 

De Pauw University School of Music—$50 for 
short organ composition. Van Denman Thompson, 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Mrs. F. S. Coolidge—$1,000 for a string quartet. 
Hugo Kortschak, Institute of Musical Art, 120 Clare- 
mont avenue, New York City. 

The California Federation of Music Clubs—Class 
1, $300 for chamber music work; trio, quartet or 
quintet, for strings and piano. Class Zz, $50 for State 
song. American Music Committee, Cc. F. M. oe 
office of L. E. Behymer, 705 Auditorium Building, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

The Circolo degli Artisti of Turin, Italy, in codp- 
eration with the Double Quintet Society of Turin— 
5,000 lire for chamber music composition for all or 
part of the following instruments: first violin, second 
violin, viola, cello, double bass, flute, oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon, horn, piano, harp. Complete details in 
Musica Courter for August 18, page 20. 

The Paderewski Prize Fund—$1,000 for sym- 
phony; $500 for chamber music, either for strings 
alone or for solo instrument or instruments with 
strings. Mrs. Elizabeth C. Allen, secretary of Pade- 
rewski Fund, New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, Mass. 

The Royal Philharmonic Academy of Rome— 
Chamber music—l, sonata for violin or cello and 
piano; 2, two compositions for four solo voices, so- 
prano, contralto, tenor and bass, with piano accom- 
paniment—each 500 lire. 

The National Federation of Music Clubs—$1,000 
for composition, the style of which is to be designated 
later; $500 (prize offered by Mrs. F. A. Seiberling) 
for a chamber music composition for oboe, flute, violin, 
piano and two voices. Ella May Smith, 60 Jefferson 
avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mana-Zucca—$500. Quintet (piano and strings). 
Secretary of the Society of American Music Op- 
timists, M. Gobert, 4 West 130th street, New York. 

The American Guild of Banjoists, Mandolinists and 
Guitarists—$100 for plectral quintet in classic form. 
Mrs, V. Olcott-Bickford, 616 West 116th street, New 
York City. 

The Kansas Federation of Music Clubs—$50 each 
for State song, chorus for ladies’ voices, violin, piano 
and vocal solo. Oscar Loffgren, Lindsborg, Kan. 

Chicago Musical College—Seventy-three scholar- 
ships. 624 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, III. 

Baylor College—Scholarships ranging in value from 
$105 to $225 for high school students only. Baylor 
College, Belton, Tex. 


JESSIE MASTERS 


THE ALL AMERICAN 
CONTRALTO 


Management: HARRY H. HALL, 101 Park Avenue, New York 














Teacher of Singing 
STUDIO: 

333 West End Ave. (76th St.) 

Phone 5217 Colambus New York 


ERFFI 





DR. CHERUBINO RAFFAELLI 


602 West 137th Street, New York City 


From Royal Conservatory, Florence, Italy 
TEACHER OF SINGING AND PIANO 
Telephone Audubon 5669 





OTTILIE 





Concert — Oratorio 
Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


Recital 


SCHILLIG 


8 East 34th Street, New York 











Jean de Reszke 
53 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris 














GIUSEPPE 


AGOSTINI 


Original Rudolfo in “Boheme” 


TRAINING IN OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


Studio: 1696 Broadway, New York 
Telephone, Circle 1411 





HARRY H. HALL, Manager 
GABRIELLE ELLIOT, associa 


E 


soprano; Lydia Lyndgren, dramatic soprano; Franklin Cannon, the 


d 


baritone, in joint recitals; 
tonio Rocca, dramatic tenor; 


Pp 


in opera recitals; 


101 Park Ave., New York City 
PRESENT FOR SEASON 1921-22 


llen Beach Yaw, coloratura soprano; Hermina West, dramatic 


istinguished pianist; Ann Thompson and Earl Meeker, pianist and 
Marguerita Sylva, mezzo soprano; An- 

Georgiella Lay, pianist, interpretative 
rograms; André Polah, Belgian violinist; Mrs. George Lee Bready, 


Jessie Masters, All- ‘American contralto; Leila 


Topping, pianist and Vladimir Dubinsky, cellist in joint recitals. 






































American Institute Activities 

The American Institute of Applied Music gave an in- 
formal recital October 28, when Margaret Spotz, pupil of 
Miss Chittenden; Elizabeth Bloch, pupil of Mr. Klibansky ; 
Elizabeth Gerberich, pupil of Mr. Raudenbush; Salvatore 
Feldi, pupil of Mr. Klibansky, and the Euphonic Trio (Em 
EK. Smith, violin; C’Zelma Crosby, cello; Alice Nichols, 
piano) appeared in a program otf vocal and instrumental 
music. 

A students’ recital on Monday evening, November 14, 
was given by the following young performers: Grace Cot- 
trell, Grace Marcella Liddane, Billie Waring, Theodore 
Abramowitz, Samuel Prager, Salvatore Feldi, Margaret 
Spotz, Elizabeth Bloch, Mrs. Gerald B. Gould, Katherine 
Smith, Martin Schlesinger, Mrs. Pendleton Dudley, Morris 
Goldberg, Myrtle Weed and Alice Nichols. 

The master class in violin playing, conducted by Theodore 
Spiering on Thursday mornings, is still adding members. 
The autumn term is more than half over, and already the 
enrollment is proceeding for the second (winter) term. 
The master class will continue throughout the season. 
George K. Raudenbush, artist pupil of Mr. Spiering, whose 
metropolitan debut recently took place in Aeolian Hall, 
recently assisted at a gala concert in Carnegie Hall, and also 
took part in a concert at the Greenwich House Music 
School. Mr. Raudenbush is a member of the American 
Institute faculty, and has a steadily growing class of 
students. a 


Recitals by La Diente Artists 


Annis Howell, soprano, and Elinor Warren, pianist- 
accompanist, two talented young artists, pupils of Frank 
La Forge and Ernesto Berumen, have appeared with suc- 
cess in several joint recitals in California. They recently 
gave a concert at the Ebell Club of Los Angeles, present- 
ing a program of modern compositions, including a group 
of songs by Miss Warren. Willie Cameron, one of the 
promising young pianists from the La Forge-Berimen 
Studios, gave four piano recitals in the South, displaying 
a clean-cut technic and fine sense of rhythm, Miss Cam- 
eron was acclaimed by public and press. 


Mabel Addison on Southern Tour 


Mabel Addison, the contralto, now is on a Southern tour 
which includes appearances in the states of Georgia, Florida 
and South Carolina. She appeared in Savannah on Novem- 
ber 19, and Gainesville had an opportunity to hear her No- 
vember 22. On Friday of this week she will sing in 
Charleston. 


GAY MacLAREN 


“The girl with the camera 
Mind,.”—New York World. 


Re-Creation of Famous Plays 


1921-1922 Dates Now Booking 


Management: CAROLINE EVANS 


709 Colorado Bldg., 53 Washington Square, 
Denver, Colo. New York City 




















PALMGREN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


BONCI - - - TENOR 
De LUCA -_ BariToNE 


JAERNEFELT soprano 
McCREERY — soprano 
BALLON - - 


PIANIST 


AND 


THE GOLDMAN 
CONCERT BAND 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: 
ROGER ve BRUYN 
1540 BROADWAY, N.Y. CITY 


NEW YORK RECITALS ARRANGED 
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BALTIMORE’S MUSICAL . 
SEASON UNDER WAY 


John McCormack, Percy Grainger, George Meader, Rosa 
Raisa, Giacomo Rimini and Scotti Opera 
Company Early Visitors 

Baltimore, Md., November 15, 1921.—The musical season 
opened later than usual and in a somewhat scattering 
fashion for the first ten days. Events are now following 
each other more quickly and the season is fairly on. John 
McCormack gave the opening concert, and there was a 
typical McCormack audience. The Lyric is always crowded 
to hear this favorite tenor, and hundreds of people may be 
seen in the audience who never go to any other concert. 

Percy Grainger opened the season at the Peabody Con- 
servatory, October 28, with a widely diversified program, 
ranging from Bach to Grainger. The tumultuous applause 
secured a number of encores for the enthusiastic audience. 

The first of the symphony concerts was given by the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Damrosch and his 
men were in the best of form, and probably were never 
heard to better advantage. The Rachmaninoff symphony 
was a study in color values, in which wonderful dynamic 
effects were produced. Paul Kochanski, in his first ap- 
pearance here, scored an immediate success. The concert as 
a whole set a high standard that will not easily be surpassed. 

George Meader, at the Peabody, November 4, gave an 
afternoon of unalloyed delight to the many musicians -who 
heard him. He manages his voice with the utmost skill; his 
diction is unsurpassed; his powers of interpretation are 
remarkable. 

William F. Albaugh’s university recital course opened 
before a brilliant audience, with a joint recital by Rosa 
Raisa and Giacomo Rimini. Both singers were at their 
best in the duets from Italian opera. 

Scotti and his company presented “Tosca” at the Lyric 
with a cast headed by Alice Gentle in the title role. Miss 
Gentle was an admirable Floria, vocally and dramatically. 
Ananian gave his excellent reading of the Sacristan’s part, 
which is converted into a major role in his capable hands. 
A small orchestra of twenty-eight pieces handled the score 
admirably, producing quite as good an effect as many much 
larger bodies. D. 


American Institute Reception 


The dean, K. S. Chittenden, and faculty of the American 
Institute of Applied Music gave a reception, Saturday 
afternoon, November 19, having as guests of honor, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Lawrence Erb, Mrs. McCall Lanham and 
Harry Cumpson. A fine program was given by Lotta 
Madden, Francis Moore, George Raudenbush and Sergei 
Klibansky. Miss Madden has a pleasing soprano voice 
under fine control, and sings everything with understand- 
ing of the text. Her songs represented German, French 
and American composers. Mr. Moore gave a group of 
Chopin and a group of Cyril Scott, Liszt and Moszkowski. 
He reveals true musicianship and artistic style in his play- 
ing. He has a sympathetic touch, is capable of great 
power and delicacy, and has a facile and accurate technic. 
Mr. Kaudenbush, a young American violinist, was heard 
in numbers by Kreisler, Ysaye and his own teacher, Theo- 
dore Spiering. Of the latter’s two etudes for violin alone, 
the second, in E flat, was especially beautiful. Mr. Rauden- 
bush has a warm, firm tone, and plays with fire and aban- 
don, having accuracy also. A surprise on the program, and 
one much appreciated, was the group of songs offered by 
Sergei Klibansky. His selections included “Romance,” 
Debussy ; “Wiegenlied,” Brahms; “Dedication,” Franz, and 
an aria from “Benvenuto,” Donizetti. He sings with 
taste and artistic intelligence. Louis Keppel supplied ex- 
cellent accompaniments for all except Mr. Klibansky, for 
whom Mary Ludington played. Between the two parts 
of the program tea was served, and a social time enjoyed 
by the guests. 


U. S. Kerr and Assisting Artists in Trenton 


U. S. Kerr gave a recital that was intended as the open- 
ing of the concert hall of the Stacey-Trent Hotel of Tren- 
ton, N. J., on November 7. The baritone was assisted by 
Elvira Leveroni, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and William Reddick, pianist-accompanist. According 
to the newspapers, the event was most successful, all of the 
artists coming in for their share of the audience’s favor. 

Regarding Mr. Kerr, the Trenton Evening Times said: 
“Mr. Kerr is an impressive singer of much ability. His 
voice is flexible and forceful, yet mellow and without harsh 
tendencies.” 

“Mr. Kerr’s voice possesses exceptional charm,” wrote the 
critic of the State Gazette, “and he repeatedly favored with 
encores,” J.M 


Scotti Sues Mme. Sundelius 


Antonio Scotti, Metropolitan baritone and impresario of 
the Scotti Opera Company, has brought suit against Mme. 
Marie Sundelius, also of the Metropolitan, claiming that 
she broke her contract in failing to sing for his company 
Pag recent tour. The amount sued for is not made 
public, 


Grand Gala for Marshal Foch 


Giovanni Martinelli, Frances Alda and Rosina Galli were 
among the artists who took part in a grand gala for Marshal 
Foch at the Capitol Theater last Saturday night under the 
auspices of the American Committee for Devastated France. 
The concert was managed by F. C. Coppicus, of the Metro- 
Politan Musical Bureau. 





A Busy Month and a Half for Patton 


Fred Patton, the popular baritone, is having a busy month 
and a half, for from November 15 to January 1 his man- 
agers, Haensel & Jones, booked him for about thirty engage- 
Ments, five of them being with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra November 15 he appeared with that organiza- 
:; November 16, in Baltimore; No- 
in Philadelphia, and he will sing in New York 


tion in \W ashington, D, C. 
vember 17, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


with the Damrosch forces December 8 and 9. At all of these 
concerts he is singing the part of Alberich in the first scene 
of “The Rheingold” and the parts of Donner and Wotan in 
the finale. He also will sing Wotan’s “Abschied” from “The 
Valkyries.” 

There are also six “Messiah” engagements booked for 
the baritore, two with the Boston Handel and Haydn So 
ciety. on December 18 and 19, two with the Washington 
Oratorio Society on the 20th and 21st, and one each with the 
New. York and Worcester, Mass., Oratorio societies. It 
is interesting to note incidentally that all of these “Messiah” 
performances are reéngagements. 

Other recent and forthcoming engagements include a 
morning musicale at the New Hadleigh Hotel, Washington, 
on the morning of November 15, and rec itals at Ridgewood, 
N. J.; Yonkers, N. Y. ; Flushing, N: Y.; Plainfield, N. J.; 
Bayonne, N. J.; two concerts in New York, and perform 
ances of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” at Ridgewood, N. J., and 
Stanford’s “Songs of the Fleet” in Hamilton, Ont. Sev 
eral other dates have been booked for December, but will 
not be announced until after the ret of the month. 


GANZ PLEASES KANSAS CITY 
FOLK WITH TIMELY ADDRESS 


Conductor of St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, Which Is to 
Give a Series of Concerts in Kansas City This Season, 
Tells Audience That an Orchestra Cannot Be 
Bought—It Must Be Built, He Says, Out of 
the Civic Spirit and Musical Ideals and 
Appreciation of the Community 
That Fosters It 


Kansas City, Mo., October 25.—Rudolph Ganz, conductor 
of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, which will give a 
series of ten concerts in this city this season, told the mem- 
bers of the Women’s City Club this afternoon that an or 
chestra cannot be bought. He said: 

“It must be built, and it is built as much out of the civic 
spirit and musical ideals and appreciation of the community 
that fosters it as out of the ability of the players and con 
ductor.” 

Mr. Ganz, quoting W. L. George, said that American cul- 
ture in the next fifty years will be the culture of the Middle 
West. Symphonic centers, he said, had shifted from Ger- 
many and France to England and Italy. So, in the future, 
Tokio might be the music center of the world. 

Mr. Ganz also addressed the board of directors of the 
Kansas City Symphony Orchestra Association at a dinner 
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given by President Siegmund Harzfeld at the Hotel Moehle- 
bach. Mr. Ganz again emphasized the fact that music ap 
preciation created a spiritual support for the orchestra that 
was as essential as material backing. He warned 
leaving the financial support of the orchestra to a few 
people. 

“For,” he said, “if all the people support an organization, 
its life cannot be endangered by the loss of one or two 
The more people supporting the body, the better it will be 
for the city.” 

Anna Miller, business manager of the Kansas City Sym 
phony Orchestra Association, was heartily praised by Mr. 
Harzfeld and Mr. Ganz for her sympathetic cooperation and 
the promising and healthy condition of affairs under her 
capable guidance. 

Though Kansas City was not ready to support Carl 
Busch’s orchestra of past years, warm tribute was paid him 
by Mr. Ganz for his pioneer work 

Preceding a spirited talk by J. C. Nichols on Kansas City’s 
future symphony orchestra and its important influence and 
place in civic affairs, Edith Rhetts demonstrated her enter 
taining and unique method of teaching music appreciation 
to school children. She simply proved that one, if he 
learned to listen, would soon listen to learn. 

Mr. Ganz enthusiastically commended Miss _ Rhetts’ 
method and prophesied that the future generation of listen- 
ers, instead of forming an audience of four parts, the people 
who really know something about music, the people who 
think they know, those who know they don’t know, and the 
well dressed people, would all belong to those who really 
know B.L. P 


against 


Du Carp Scores in England 
The first London 
French pianist, at Wigmore 


recital of Magdeleine Du Carp, the 
Hall recently, was one of the 


most striking successes of the musical season there, accord 
ing to a cable received by J. Francis Smith, her American 
manager. Two other recitals in the same hall were imme 
diately arranged. 


The first recital of her American tour will take place at 
Washington, D. C., on November 26. She will be heard at 
\eolian Hall, New York, on December 6, after which she 
will begin her transcontinental tour of this country and 
Canada 


Casella in Second New York Recital 
The public success which attended Alfredo Casella’s first 
appearance in piano recital has resulted in arrangements 
for a second recital in the * gy Hall (tonight), Thanks- 
giving evening, November 2 
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MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Voice Builder and Coach 
Studio: 235 West 102nd Street, New York 
Phone; River 6400 





TRIO CLASSIQUE 





CELIA SCHILLER, Pianist 

MAURICE KAUFMAN, Violinist 

JOHN MUNDY, Cellist 

R. $. HOLLANDER, nena 333 Central Park West, New York. 








SOPRANO 


Direction: J. H. FITZPATRICK, 
Windsor-Clifton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 








Ohe Clebeland Tustitute of ([)usis ERNEST BLOCH, Musical Director 


3146 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Executive Director 





ESTHER DALE 


SOPRANO 


Concert—Recital 


56 Weat 75th Street, New York 
Phone 8017 Columbus 





“PARSO 





PIANIST—CONDUCTOR 
ACCOM PANIST—COACH 


New Vork Address: 345 78th Street Brooklyn 
St. Louls, Mo., Address: 4253 Washington Bivd 








COOMA p> |p se 


MARTIN 


Author of the book “The Mechanism of the 
Human Voice.” Former teacher of ROSA 
PONSELLE. Teacher of FAUSTO CA- 
VALLINI, leading tenor with Scotti Grand 
Opera Co.; IRENE WELSH, leading so- 
prano with the Italian Lyric Federation. 


Send for leaflet 
329 West 85th Street 





New York 








SOPRANO 


“This young soprano was presented 


Management: 





GRACE KERNS 


At Worcester, Mass., Festival October 6 


roles in Stillman Kelley's work ‘The Pilgrim's 
Progress’ and sang each one with under- 
standing, assurance and vocal perfection.” 


Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, 


three 


New York 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





W. A. CLARK, JR., GIVES LOS ANGELES 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC ANOTHER BOOST 





Symphony Season Opens—The Buhlig Lecture—Cherniavsky Pupil Pleases—Steeb, Dreyfus and Ruysdale in Concert— 
Wa Wan Club Presents Excellent Program—-New Singer With Philharmonic—Notes 


Los Angeles, Cal., October 31, 1921.—To audiences that 
Pacned te big auditorium to the roof, the first pair of 
concerts of the Philharmonic Orchestra was presented Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening, October 21 and 22. 

Che orchestra has been greatly augmented in the string 
section; occupying the second chair among the cellists is 
the popular artist, Axel Simonsen, whose presence in the 
Philharmonic forces is a great satisfaction to his many 
admirers. Among the violinists were noted Sol Cohen, 
Morris Stoloff and Leon Goldwasser who have recently 
established themselves among the violinists of Los Angeles. 

Brahms symphony No. 1 in C minor, op. 68, was chosen 
for these concerts and pleyed for the first time by this 
orchestra. “Les Syrenes,” a symphonic poem by Gliere, 
was exquisitely given. The adagietto from Mahler’s fifth 
symphony was full of interest, and the program closed with 
a superb rendition of the “Ride of the Valkyries.” 

Mr. Rothwell was recalled repeatedly and huge bouquets 
and baskets of flowers were sent up to the director’s desk 

To Aw Scuoo. Music. 


William A. Clark, Jr., founder of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, wishing to aid still further in the upbuilding of 
music in the Los Angeles schools, has made a change in 
the plan of concerts to be given this year for the high and 
elementary schools of Los Angeles. He has directed that 
the money derived from the sale of tickets shall be used by 
éach school to buy musical instruments, establish musical 
scholarships, or for whatever seems best to serve the de- 
sired purpose. 

Mr. Clark is also much interested in the young Russian 
violinist, Morris Stoloff, who will be heard in many concert 
engagements here in Los Angeles 

Tue Bune Lecture. 


Richard Buhlig’s lecture on the symphony program num- 
bers was intensely interesting to a very large audience 
which taxed the capacity of the Gamut Club auditorium 
on Thursday afternoon. 

Mr. Buhlig’s beautiful phraseology and his entire ab- 
sorption in his subject combined with his skillful illustra- 


tions of the themes on the piano make these lectures of 
gieat value to the student and most enjoyable to the mu- 
sician, 

CHERNIAVSKY Pupit PLEASEs. 


Gregor Cherniavsky, exponent of the Auer school of 
violin instruction, presented Ruth Wilson, a little miss of 
cleven years, in an entire program on Friday evening, and, 
as on the last occasion of a Cherniavsky recital, the audi- 
ence overflowed the auditorium until there was not even 
standing room. The crowds of people had no terrors for 
the serious little violinist who went steadily through a pro- 
gram which would have taxed a person twice her age. Mr. 
Cherniav sky has evidently a “system” for memorizing, for 
there is never a lapse of memory on the part of his pupils, 
and Ruth Wilson was never at a loss for a moment. Her 
tone is full and steady, her technic remarkable, and it is 
evident from some really beautiful things she did that 
there is actual talent as well as teaching of a very high 
order, 


Sters-DreyFuS-RUYSDAEL CONCERT. 


Owing to the strike among the orchestra men, Grauman’'s 
usual Sunday symphony concert was changed to a concert 
by three artists yesterday. Olga Steeb, pianist; Estelle 
Heartt Dreyfus, contralto, and Basil Ruysdael, basso, gave 
a wonderfully fine program. The piano numbers, bril- 
liantly played by Miss Steeb, were by Brahms, Schubert- 
Liszt, Albeniz, Mendelssohn-Liszt, and Paganini-Liszt. 
Not only was the impeccable technic of this charming 
artist as fine as usual, but also a new quality of her work 
was noted—greater breadth and warmth which is steadily 
growing. Mme. Dreyfus’ artistic interpretation and her 
rich vocal coloring were shown to splendid advantage in 
her se *lections. Frederic Stevenson’s “Salutation to the 
Dawn,” “Let Me Speak to Thee,” Holmes, and Moussorg- 
sky’s “Hopak,” were supplemented by two Spanish songs. 
Ruysdael sang an aria from “Robert le Diable,” Meyer- 
beer; “Shall I Wasting in Despair,” Wilson, and “Gypsy 
Sweetheart,” from “The Fortune Teller,” with fine voice, 






and he was ably supported by William Tryoler at the 
piano. 


New SINGER WITH PHILHARMONIC. 


The first popular concert by the Philharmonic Orchestra 
yesterday was the occasion for a new singer to be pre- 
sented to Los Angeles. Lela Johnstone was announced as 
a dramatic mezzo soprano, but her voice, while ample in 
volume, did not appear especially dramatic. Her selections 
were “Amour Viens Aider,” from “Samson et Delila,” 
and “Plus grand dans son obscurite,” from the “Queen of 
Sheba,” both displaying her fine range and good vocal 
control. 

The orchestral numbers were given with perfection, and 
the most enjoyable thing on the program was the beautiful 
rendition of the “Dance of the Blessed Spirits.” 

Wa WAN CLuB PRESENTS EXCELLENT PROGRAM, 

The Wa Wan Club, which offers opportunities for young 
artists, gave an exceptionally fine program on Wednesday, 
Annis Stockton Howell, one of the most promising of the 
younger singers, who spent last winter coaching with Percy 
Rector Stephens, sang two groups of songs in exquisite 
style. Sol Cohen, the popular violinist, aroused enthusiasm 
by his magnetic playing, and Esther Rhodes, harpist, was 
equally successful in two harp numbers. 

NOTEs. 

The Gamut Club auditorium has been chosen by the 
well known contralto, Estelle Heartt Dreyfus, and her 
husband, Louis Dreyfus, for the establishing of their 
new studios, three delightfully appointed rooms. 

May McDonald Hope, pianist; Ilya Bronson, cellist, and 
Calman Luboviski, violinist, form the personnel of the Los 
Angeles Trio. This organization will present a number of 
new programs. J. W. 


E. ROBERT SCHMITZ IS GIVEN AN 
OVATION BY BERKELEY AUDIENCE 





California Mixed Quartet at Greek Theater—Notes 

Berkeley, Cal., October 29, 1921—E. Robert Schmitz, 
French piano virtuoso, was heard in a brilliant recital at 
the first concert of the season of the Musical Association, 
on October 18, in the Harmon Gymnasium. The organiza- 
tion is now in its twelfth season and more popular than 
ever. Mr. Schmitz interpreted a program wide in its appeal 
and emotional content, showing unmistakably his mastery of 
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tone, technic, and temperament. Bach, Chopin, Chabrier, 
Debussy, Ravel, Vuillemin, Saint-Saéns, Liapounoff, Boro- 
dine and Balakirew were each represented on the program, 
the Debussy and Ravel numbers especially being played 
with a dazzling brilliance and sympathy that evoked expres- 
sions of wondering approval from the audience, in addition 
to the applause. Altogether Mr. Schmitz gave his hearers 

a real musical treat and they were insistent in their demands 

that he should give encores at the close of his program, in 
addition to those earlier in the evening. 

Julian R. Waybur, secretary of the council of the Musical 
Association, announces the following artists for the forth- 
coming concerts: Arthur Hackett, American tenor; Emmy 
Destinn, soprano; London String Quartet; Sophie Braslau, 
American contralto. 

CALIFORNIA MIXED QuARTET AT GREEK THEATER. 

The program for the half hour of music at the Greek 
Theater, Sunday afternoon, October 23, was given by the 
California Mixed Quartet, directed by Carl E. Anderson. 
This ensemble organization is well known about the bay 
and several thousand persons assembled to hear the excellent 
program that was rendered. The vocalists included Marion 
Brower, soprano; Ruth Waterman Anderson, contralto; 
Carl Anderson, tenor; Lowell Redfield, baritone. Hazel 
Nichols was the accompanist. 

NorEs. 

Russian music was the theme of a recent week’s meeting 
of the Etude Club, under the chairmanship of Mrs. George 
Addison Wheeler. Vocal, violin, and piano numbers filled 
the program. Those who took part were B. Lucretia Sher- 
wood, Mrs. Gayle Moseley, Mrs. Lewis Kistler, Mrs. Milton 
Shutes, Mrs. Charles Henry Morrison, Mrs. Herbert Avery, 
Grace Jurges and Mrs. J. Parke Upshur. 

The half hour of music on a recent Sunday afternoon at 
the Greek Theater was given by E. Marie Jansen, pianist, 
assisted by Enid Whittlesley, soprano; Festo Aspere, violin; 
Winston Perry, cello; Austin Armour, flute; August Arato, 
clarinet ; Jacinto Batungbacal, tenor. 

Virginia Wiles gave an impressionistic interpretation of 
drama “en miniature,” October 18, in the ballroom of the 
Claremont Hotel. 

On October 9 the University of California R. O. T. C. 
band, under the direction of Leroy Allen, gave the Sunday 
afternoon concert at the Greek Theater. 

The Greek Theater presented Edith Benjamin, soprano, 
and Miss Weston, violinist, in a recital at Wheeler Audi- 
torium, October 17. Miss Benjamin has signed a New York 
contract for concert appearances during the coming year. 

The Philharmonic Trio is giving a series of chamber 
music evenings in Wheeler Auditorium, at the University of 
California. The organization consists of Orley See, vio- 
linist; Wencéslao Villapando, cellist; William W. Carruth, 
pianist. 

A march written by W. C. McCullough, in honor of his 
soldier-brother who was killed, was a feature of the pro- 
gram given October 9 by the Oakland Municipal Band, 
conducted by Paul Steindorff. The name of the march is 
“Draft 258.” “Auld Lang Syne” was given as a concluding 
number, this marking the last concert of a very successful 
season. 

Berkeley Campanile Chimes programs, played by Chimes- 
master Henry Safford King, have been attracting a good 
deal of notice. Not only hymns are played, but also operatic 
selections, home songs, symphonic themes, and Indian num- 
bers figure in the thrice-a-day recitals. 

An orchestra of bay musicians, led by Inez Carusi, well 
known harpist, has been inaugurated by the Tamalcraft 
Club. When the preliminary rehearsals are completed the 
organization will appear in public. The concertmaster is 
the violinist, Jacob Fidler. 

Aileen Murphy presented a group of her pupils at a 
musical tea recently at her studio, 

At Stiles Hall, October 15, the Scandinavian Club held a 
banquet and songfest, at which songs were sung in Nor- 
wegian, Danish, Icelandic and Swedish. 

Beatrice Olds, talented dancer, who has been in Los 
Angeles for several months studying under Ruth St. Denis, 
returned to Berkeley recently to visit her mother at the 
Hotel Claremont. 

The fall season of concerts by the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra, directed by Alfred Hertz, will be held in 
the Harmon Gymnasium. 

The boy pianist, Beverly Dexter, gave some piano num- 
bers at a recent concert in North Berkeley Congregational 
social house. 

The series of twilight musicales at the Claremont Hotel, 
which Alice Seckels is sponsoring, is attracting the musical 
elite. Anna Louise David, American harpist, was a delight- 
ful artist heard recently. 

The six hundredth anniversary of Dante’s death was 
commemorated at the Wheeler auditorium, October 28, 
when the ceremony consisted of songs, speeches, instru- 
mental numbers, and readings from the “Divine Comedy.” 

Carol Kueffer, fourteen-year-old dancer, a finished young 
artist, made her début recently at an entertainment given by 
the Knights of Pythias. For a year she has been a pupil 
of Aline Eracle, who is making arrangements for her to 
appear in a series of performances in French and Russian 
ballet. E. A. T 





TACOMA APPLAUDS 
LOCAL SOLOISTS 


Ladies’ Musical Club Presents Dr. Grief and Charles Shons 
—lInteresting Program at St. Cecilia Meeting— 
Theo Karle Pleases—Notes 
Tacoma, Wash., October 22, 1921.—The first fortnightly 
concert of the Ladies’ Musical Club was given Tuesday at 


the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Club. The program was presented 
by Mrs. Donald D. Dilts and introduced two musicians new 
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to the club, Dr. Josef Grief, a Bohemian pianist and teacher, 
and Charles Howell Shons, tenor. Dr. Grief’s rendition of 
the pictures of Schumann’s “Childhood Scenes” was clever, 
each scene being clearly defined in spirit and tempo. Two 
numbers by Novak and two by Smetana proved him master 
of his art, the striking effects being characteristic of his 
playing. 

Mr. Shons has a tenor voice of attractive quality and his 
songs in French and English were enjoyed as much for 
their spirit and charm as for pure diction and style. A 
word must be added for his capable accompanist, Rose 
Schwinn. A young violinist whose talent and steady 
progress is always a matter of keen interest to club mem- 
bers who have watched her develop from a small girl to 
her present musicianship is Vivian Gough, a miss of perhaps 
thirteen years. Her exquisite bowing and phrasing and 
the spirit with which she endows her work make her appear- 
ances a pleasure. She played “Fifth Air Varie,” by De 
Beriot, with charming grace and aplomb. She is a pupil 
of Mrs. Chauncey Dunkleberger, with whom she has studied 
since her seventh year. 

INTERESTING ProGRAM AT St, CEeceLtA MEETING. 

Good music and cordial greetings combined Friday after- 
noon to give the first tea of the St. Cecelia Club an atmos- 
phere of cordiality not usually noticeable in affairs assem- 
bling so large a number of guests. For the musical program 
the club presented Jeanne Farrow Kimes, who played with 
great finesse and charm. Rita Todd, a young soprano of 
promising voice, was heard in a group of charming songs. 
Clayton Johnson was her able accompanist. Jean McDonald 
gave several dramatic readings. Mrs. E. Hewitt McCoy, of 
the Dalcroze System of Eurythmics, closed the program 
with a demonstration by her gifted young pupil, Jane Traux. 

THEO KARLE PLEASES. 

Theo Karle was presented by Katherine Rice at the 
Tacoma Theater. He displayed a remarkable growth in 
artistry and his recalls proved him without doubt one of 
the city’s favorites. Harold Hicks was efficient as his 
accompanist. 

Sharing honors with Mr. Karle was the young Cuban 
pianist, Enrique Ros, whose artistic feeling and exquisite 
technic were especially impressive, 

NotEs. 


Ralph Dunbar’ s “Robin Hood” was largely attended and 
enjoyed, the voices being fresh and clear and the acting far 
from amateur, as stated in announcements prior to their 
arrival. 

Robert Besmehn, one of the younger baritone singers of 
this city, was accorded a hearing before the musical directors 
of the “Robin Hood” company and received the highest 
praise from Mr. Hyde and other artists of the organization 
for his work. As a result Mr. Besmehn will depart shortly 
to study operatic roles at the Dunbar Studio of Chicago. 

“Carmencita,” by Robert Weisbach, is to be played for 
the first time by the Seattle Symphony Orchestra, which 
has been recently organized. Mr. Weisbach is well known 
as a teacher of piano in Tacoma. 

Clare Marble, a talented twelve-year-old Tacoma boy, was 
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heard, as a special feature, at the Sunset Theater, Thursday. 
Clare possesses a beautiful soprano voice and is attracting 
considerable attention. 

The senior class of the Stadium High School has inaugu 
rated a series of musicales to take place each week. Mrs. 
Percy J. Starke, soprano, was heard in a group of interest 
ing songs and gave great pleasure. Helen da Ponte enter 
tained the members last week with a group of piano solos 

Mary Humphrey King presented three pupils in the second 
of the series of twilight musicales at her studio, Sunday 
afternoon. Mrs. King has opened a studio in Seattle and 
will teach there one day a week a 


BELLINGHAM TO HAVE A STATE 
MUSIC TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Local Notes : Interest 

Bellingham, Wash., October 1921.—Officers elected at 
the meeting of the Junior Masi Club were: President, 
Mildred Byles; secretary, Madelene Hess; program com 
mittee, Hortense Yule, Varian Arter and Lois Wilson. The 
program rendered recently included two piano numbers by 
Mrs. F. H. Whipple and Mrs. J. H. Minnie Clark, of the 
Senior Music Club, and a soprano solo by Mrs. G. W 
Miller, of the Senior Club. 

E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, who was heard in concert in 
this city in September, was greeted with much enthusiasm, 
not alone by local music lovers, but also by people from 
many nearby cities, and several who studied with him in 
Seattle when he was a guest teacher at the Cornish School 
of Music. Mr. Schmitz played an entire group of Chopin, 
an entire group of Debussy, and three mixed groups, includ- 
ing a fantasie and fugue in G minor by Bach-Liszt. 

Theo Karle, tenor, appeared in concert here at the Grand 
Theater. He was in fine voice and the audience was proud 
of the fact that he is a Pacific Coast product. Harold 
Hicks was accompanist, and Enrique Ros, Cuban pianist. 
won much favor with the audience, his tones being sweet 
and clear, combining both power and delicacy. Both artists 
responded liberally to encores 

The Twentieth Century Club entertained with a program 
at the club house, with Edith Strange in charge. The 
musical numbers were provided by Harrison Raymond, 
tenor, with Althea S. Horst, accompanist. 

At the home of Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Ferguson, Oscar 
Shaw presented in recital Mary Shaw, Jack Burns, Mary 
McGlinn, Otis Farley, Betty Kooken, Gunder Anderson, 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Akron, Ohio, November 15, 1921.—Charlotte Peege, 


contralto; Philip Sevasta, harpist, and Florence Brinkman, 
pianist, gave a recital Wednesday evening at the Masonic 
Temple under the auspices of the General Voris Circle No. 
71; Ladies of the G. A. R. Miss Peege has gained in ease 
and warmth of voice since her appearance here last season. 
The toice is a deep contralto, flexible, and suceptible of 
considerable emotional shading. The singer is sincere and 
convincing. Songs by Grieg, “To a Water Lily” and 
“Thanks for Thy Hand,” were fine, as was the aria from 
“Samson,” “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice.” <A _ serious 
group and four lighter songs were the further addition to the 
evening’s enjoyment by Miss Peege. Each song displayed 
interpretative skill of high degree. Mr. Sevasta is very sure 
of himself and gives a vigor and dash and even a breadth to 
his playing that is unusual. Miss Brinkman, in the dual role 
of soloist and accompanist, was successful. 

Bellingham, Wash.— (See “Music on the Pacilic 
Slope.”) 

Berkeley, Cal—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.’) 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Buffalo, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cleveland, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Dallas, Tex.—(See letter on another page.) 

Duluth, Minn., November 12, 1921.—Duluth’s laurels 
have been bestowed upon the American Legion Band of 
the David Wisted Post, a fifty piece organization under the 
leadership of Charles Helemer, which established itself as 
the premier Legion band of America at the national con- 
vention of the Legion held recently in Kansas City, when it 
was chosen from among forty contestants as the official 
Legion band, receiving at the same time the first prize, a 
$1,000 check. In celebrating their newly captured honors, 
the townspeople turned out by the thousands, when the 
band repeated the numbers which had determined their place 
amid rounds of applause and cheers. 

One of the artistic triumphs of the week was the program 
given at the New Garrick Theater when Mrs. Stephen H. 
Jones presented Guy Maier and Lee Pattison as the second 
number in her International Celebrities Course. 

At the regular bi-weekly meetings of the Rotary, Lion and 
Kiwanis clubs a short period is given over to ensemble 
singing, and frequently a soloist is maromnens. At a recent 
meeting of the Kiwanis Club, Gertrude Graves offered a 
group of songs to accompaniment by Mrs. Granville Gay- 
lord Bennett. Also, at the bi-weekly meetings of the 
Duluth Business Women’s Club a program of solo numbers 
is offered regularly, and occasionally group singing is in- 
dulged in. In conclusion of the monthly meetings of the 
Duluth Council of Catholic Women a musical program is 
offered regularly. 

One of the recently adopted policies of the New Garrick 
Theater is that of presenting a soloist at the Sunday after- 
noon concert by the Garrick Symphony Orchestra. Eliza- 
beth Richardson, soprano, was presented last Sunday, offer- 
ing a group of three songs. George Suffel, baritone, is 
another of the city’s musicians who has been heard in that 
role, he having been presented at the opening concert, 
November 5. 

The Duluth Glee Club, one of the old and well estab- 
lished societies of the city, presented a well received pro- 
gram in the nature of a song service at Elm Lutheran 
Church, November 6. Ebba Lunsten was soloist. The 
organ preludium was offered by A. F. Lundholm, B.M. 
This month the Glee Club is to celebrate the twenty-ninth 
anniversary of its inauguration. 

Announcement that the Bradbury School of Music is 
about to resume its rehearsals with the Bradbury Orchestra, 
an organization made up of members of the student musi- 
cians, has met with popular approval among local musicians. 
The school has very generously offered to enroll in this 
group players of all musical instruments, and no admission 
is taken. 

In the three-fold capacity of piano-soloist, composer and 
vocalist, Minnette Warren was presented in a wholly enjoy- 
able concert at the First Methodist Church, November 8. 
Ernest Naftzgar, baritone, assisted, offering three groups 
of songs. 

The lovely home of Mrs. A. W. Hartman, one of Duluth’s 
popular matrons, was the scene of a delightful affair Novem 
ber 7, when the Matinee Musicale entertained informally at 
a reception for associate members of that society. A dis 
tinguishing feature of the afternoon was the 0 AMAT 
of Mrs. Robert Foss McKee, who, aside from her personal 
charm, will doubtless be a favorite because of her very 
lovely singing voice. She offered a group of three songs 
on the program, in which were included also a trio composed 
of Mrs. J. N. McKindley, organist; Mrs. Bruce Ter Bush, 
cellist, and Mrs. Harry George, flutist, and later an organ 
program by Mrs. McKindley. 

Preceding the dinner-dance sponsored by the Duluth Com- 
mercial Club, November 9, and ushering in a series of 
bi-weekly affairs, a musical program was given by Elizabeth 
Richardson, Madge Buell Samuel, George Suffel, Lionel 
Wilson and Gladys Magner. 

Jane Everington Scully, soprano, left November 8 for 
Des Moines, Ia., where she will begin a ten weeks’ tour of 
the west in concert work. She will appear in concert in a 
number of the larger cities, and is to end her tour in Los 
Angeles in January. 

Several hundred music lovers at Nopemming were given 
a musical treat recently, when Mable Fulton, soprano, 
assisted by a group of four of her students, presented the 
first in a series of concerts which she will sponsor during 
the season. 

The Duluth Lighthouse, for the blind, is a popular place 
for musicians to drop in and offer a program for the enter- 
tainment of the blind workers. Among those who enter- 


tained recently in that manner was Gertrude Graves, soprano, 


who sang a lovely group at the Armistice Day silver tea, 
given there November 10. 

As a means of furthering better musical education, the 
Duluth Music Teachers’ Association is co-operating with 
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the department of music in the public schools. One of the 
principal things this society is anxious to accomplish is the 
outlining of a course of credits. A song festival and a 
Christmas Carol concert, in which 2,000 boys and girls, 
representative of twenty schools, will participate, is a feature 
now under development for the holiday season. The Board 
of Education is right behind Ann Dixon, supervisor of 
public school music, and has purchased and loaned to 
ambitious young musicians, members of the student body, 
instruments valued at more than $3,000. A new feature 
of the season will be a music memory contest. 

Fifty active members are reported by the Normannan 
Club, a body of male singers who have gained recognition 
locally through its musical effort. 

Moving picture theaters, ‘through the very fine musical 
programs given, are growing in popularity among music 
lovers. Two of the particularly good houses in Duluth are 
the Lyceum and the New Garrick. Two organists are 
employed at the Lyceum, and some of the very best numbers 
from the old school compositions are offered regularly. 
The symphony orchestra of twenty pieces is another feature 
which is attracting popular attention. A. B. Basso, formerly 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, is director. At 
the New Garrick Charles Helmer directs the orchestra, and 
organ numbers are interspersed in the programs. Popular 
Sunday afternoon concerts, in which some of the local talent 
appears regularly as soloists, are observed. 


Elkhart, Ind., November 10, 1921.—The Matinee 
Musical opened its season October 25 with a miscellaneous 
program. The subject—‘The Relation of Music to the 
Community”—was presented by Isabelle Bowman, followed 
by piano and vocal numbers by the committee—Mrs. I. H. 
Church, Mrs. J. R. Mathew, Mrs. Albert Klinger and 
Teresa Shields. 

On November 1 the Harold Procter Company gave a con- 
cert in the Methodist Church to an audience that completely 
filled the spacious auditorium. With Mr. Proctor, American 
tenor, were May Rees, violinist, and Fleta Lawrence, piano 
soloist and accompanist. 

The second program of the Matinee Musical was given 
November 9 at the Y. W. C. A. auditorium. Sacred music 
was the feature of the program, which included trios, solos 
and duets by Edna Gray, Mrs. Fred Borneman and Clara 
Ruch, assisted by Virgil Stauffer, baritone. Anna Hogue, 
teacher of violin, directed her students’ orchestra of twenty 
pieces through two especially fine numbers—‘“Harken Unto 
Me, My People,” by A. Sullivan, and “Melody of Peace,” 
Martin. Miss Hogue also played the violin obligato to the 
duet, “O Divine Redeemer,” Gounod, sung by Miss Ruch 
and Mr. Stauffer. 


Joliet, Ill., November 9, 1921—At a general meeting 
of the Woman’s Club, November 4, Mrs. E. C. Bassett 
presented her quartet in a rendition of “A Persian Garden,” 
by Lilli Lehmann. Mrs, E. C. Bassett, soprano; Mrs. V. K. 
Reynolds, contralto; Rudolph Schoenstedt, baritone ; Centius 
Smith, tenor, made up the quartet and were assisted by 
Theron Converse, accompanist. Mary Cattell, reader, of 
Chicago, gave “Enter, Madame,” by Gilda Varesi and Dolly 
Byrne. 

On November 9 Mrs. E. R. Lewis, who is conducting a 
class in analysis of composition in connection with the music 
department of the Woman’s Club, gave an analysis of the 
opera “Louise,” with illustrations on the piano, in the South 
Room of the Public Library. 


Kansas City, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 


Lincoln, Neb., November 11, 1921.— On Thursday 
evening, November 10, the second number in the Kirsch- 
stein Artist Course was given in the City Auditorium by 
Rosa Raisa, soprano, and Giacomo Rimini, baritone. It 
was one of the finest events of its kind of this or other 
seasons. This was the first visit to Lincoln of both singers 
and of the accompanist, Aldo Franchetti. The huge audience 
was enthusiastic in its evidence of appreciation and the 
artists were gracious in responding, an encore being granted 
after each of the eight numbers of the program. 


Los Angeles, Cal.— (See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.) 


Lowell, Mass., November 14, 1921.—At the First Con- 
gregational Church the Hoffman String Quartet, on October 
26, gave the Beethoven G minor quartet, op. 18. The 
quartet, as constituted for this season, includes Jacques 
Hoffman and L. Stonestreet, violins; Louis Artieres, viola, 
and Carl Barth, cello, all members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Claramonde Thompson, contralto, varied the 
program with solo numbers. 

The Strand Theater was sold out for the evening concert 

of the United States Marine Band, October 28, which the 
members of the Rotary Club had arranged as a benefit for 
the Lowell Boys’ Club. 
_ The Middlesex Women’s Club was fortunate in securing 
for its first musical event, on October 31, Emil Telmanyi. 
With Sandor Vas at the piano, Telmanyi gave a brilliant 
Program of works for the violin, chief among which were 
the Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole” and the Schubert “Ron- 
deau Brillante” in B Minor. In the bold outlines of his 
interpretations and the rhythmic tang of the Romany music 
he was especially successful. 

All Souls Church, which is fortunate in having one of 
the finest organs in the Protestant churches of the city, is 
arranging for a series of Sunday afternoon recitals by 
Visiting artists, the first to be given by Dr. Davison, director 
of the Harvard University Glee Club. 

The First Congregational Church instrument, which was 
modernized last Spring, is also being made use of to the 
enrichment of the musical service, the organist, Ella Leona 
Gale, giving brief recitals before the evening services. In 
honor of Marshal Foch of France Gounod’s “Gallia” was 
creditably presented by the church soloists and chorus 
recently. 

_ Russell Fox, organist of the Paige Street Baptist Church, 
1s planning an interesting series of programs during the 
winter, 

The Eliot Union Congregational Church chorus was heard 
to advantage recently in Gaul’s “The Holy City.” 

Last Sunday evening the soloists and the large chorus 
choir of the First Baptist Church, with Warren Reid as 
director and Wilfred Kershaw at the organ, gave Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s “The Prodigal Son.” 

The Community Service Committee, of which Inez Field 
Damon, head of the music department at the State Normal 








MUSICAL COURIER 
School, is chairman, is arranging for carol singing in vari- 
ous sections of the city on Christmas eve. 

There is no question now but that the membership of the 
Lowell Choral Society will be brought up to the 300 limit 
which will be required to make its singing effective in the 
new municipal auditorium now approaching completion. The 
membership committee has had excellent success afid reports 
that practically every choir in the city is now represented. 

Frederick O. Blunt, supervisor of music in the public 
schools, and his assistant, Gertrude F. O’Brien, are arrang- 
ing for a music memory contest to be given later in the 
season in the public schools. Mr. Blunt will also rehearse 
and produce an operetta to be given by the teachers’ organi- 
zation. 


Miami, Fla., November 6, 1921—Sherman Hammatt, 
instructor in dancing at the Miami Conservatory, enter- 
tained the members of the Junior Music Club and the Polk 
Music Club at the Woman's Club. He was assisted by Mae 
Pattrick, a charming danseuse. About forty children were 
called to the floor, where Mr, Hammatt and Miss Pattrick 
taught them several folk dances. Edna Burnside, also of 
the Miami Conservatory, presided at the piano. 

Cara Germaine, vocal teacher at the Miami Conservatory, 
entertained members of the Child Welfare Circle at her 
residence in Riverside. She was assistex by a talented 
pupil, Ruth Sherley. Mme. Germaine played several of her 
own compositions, one of them being a Florida song. 

A program, under the able direction of Anton Koerner, 
was given at the First Presbyterian Church, Sunday evening. 
Those who participated were A. F. Koerner, Mrs. J. R. 
Livingston, contralto; J. F. Benedict, tenor; Mrs. H. B 
Rankin, and P. C. Long, baritone. 

Vilona Hall entertained her large orchestra class recently 
at a masquerade in the Commercial Hall at Buena Vista. 
Marguerite Denicke appeared to advantage in an Oriental 
dance. 

Bertha Foster, founder of the Miami Conservatory, has 
been appointed organist and director of the Trinity Epis- 
copal Choir. Miss Foster is planning many innovations and 
the church is to be congratulated upon securing such a 
splendid concert organist. 

William Thelan, teacher of voice, has organized a choral 
club in the Girls’ Friendly Society, which is under the 
auspices of the Episcopal Church. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 

Montreal, Can.—(See letter on another page.) 

Oklahoma City, Okla., November 10, 1921.—The first 
of the series of concerts arranged by the OkJahoma Music 


(See letter on another page.) 
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Council was’ presented October 30 under the direction of 
the Pianists’ Club. The program opened with a piano duo by 
H. Lillian Dechman and Otto Ritchie Stahl, who gave two 
numbers from the Arensky suite. Both pianists revealed 
thorough understanding and careful work. Virginia O. 
Peter sang a group of songs which were pleasing. Gene 
vieve Bradley played two violin selections with a fine, rich, 
and strong tone. One of the outstanding features of the 
program was the singing of the poem composed by Wayne 
Campbell, dramatic reader, titled “I Cannot Say I Love 
You,” set to music by Miss Dechman. Horatio Rench, 
tenor, who sings with a resonant tone, interpreted the num 
ber. The audience compelled an encore. Apoilo Club 
numbers were well interpreted and the audience gave the 
club an ovational reception upon its appearance. 

Lucy Phillips Jahn, lyric soprano of New York, was heard 
in recital in Huckins Hotel, November 3, when only invited 
guests were present. Mrs. Jahn’s voice has beautiful tone 
quality, to which is added good enunciation and resonance. 
Amanda O’Connor was a capable accompanist. 

Mrs. Charles M. Thacker gave a tea honoring Mrs. Jahn 
the preceding day. 

The Zoellner Quartet made its third appearance in Okla 
homa City, October 29, before a very appreciative audience 
in Central High School auditorium. The four artists are 
a remarkable combination of talent, in intonation, vigor and 
dynamic balance. They bring to their work a warmth and 
delicacy that few quartets achieve. There was a distinctly 
informal atmosphere to the program, with the cellist an- 
nouncing the numbers and offering a few explanatory 
remarks. The opening number, Op. 27 by Haydn, was 

(Continued on page 55) 
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(Continued from page 51) 
Jeane Hurlbut, Glen Malmquist, Byrel Troxell and Nellie 
Gurtner, piano pupils. 

The Junior Choir of the First Baptist Church was enter- 
tained at the home of Marion Eager, who was assisted by 
Hortense Yule. Miss Yule is organist, with her mother, 
Mrs. Charles Yule, acting as director for the Junior Choir. 

The Bellingham Music Teachers ente rtained visiting 
physicians and six officials of the Washington Educational 
Association, which convened here, at a dinner at the Hotel 
Leopold. John Roy Williams, violin teacher and orchestra 
director of the Bellingham Normal, greeted the visitors in 
behalf of local teachers, and called upon Mrs. Joseph Corliss 
Preston, State Superintendent of Schools, who dwelt upon 
the subject of music credits in high schools. Carl Paige 
Wood, of Seattle, spoke about the work of the State Music 
Teachers’ Association and suggested that a series of contests 
be planned, whe rein a student compete at the annual State 
Music Teachers’ convention. Miss Strange and Miss Gard- 
ner, both piano; Marcella Nachtmann, supervisor of music 
in the city schools, and Mrs. F. Raymond, of the school 
board of directors, joined in a lively discussion, which 
resulted in clearing up locai differences of opinion regarding 
the subject of music credits. Miss McClure, from eastern 
Washington, presented the idea of a State Federation of 
Music Clubs. Mr. Craig, editor of the Seattle Music and 
Musicians, dwelt upon the seriousness and importance of 
music being accredited in the schools. It was voted by all 
local teachers present that a branch of the State Music 
Teachers’ Association be organized in this city. 

Arthur Hackett, tenor, appeared in concert at the Grand 
Theater, under the auspices of the Bellingham Women's 
Music Club. 

Marcella Nachtmann, supervisor of music in the city 
schools, was in charge of the musical program at the con 
vention of the Washington Educational Association. which 
convened in this city Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of 
this week. Solos were sung by local artists. 

Ray D’Aurville, violinist, and several of his pupils gave 
a demonstration recital at Garden Hall. Those taking part 
were May Hartmann, Esther Anderson, William Hins, 
Frank Ruzicka, Bertha Altose, Kenneth Swanson, Dorothy 
Duff, Blanch Sootor, Phyllis Donaldson, Werner Klein 
Howard Hale, Earl McAlister, Ella May Brundage, Ragner 
Linde, Lon Gordon, Bennie Roff. Prof. Gottschalk. Mr. 
D’Aurville gave a group of violin solos as the closing 
number, with Henry Stanford, einsaiaaiaan Ae et 


SACRAMENTO MUSICAL NOTES 


Sacramento, Cal., October 26, 1921.—The first of the af 
ternoon recitals of the Saturday Club was given October 22. 
Kajetan Attl, harpist, and Ida Scott, lyric soprano, two very 
good artists from San Francisco, provided the program. 

The Saturday Club, Sacramento’s only concert direction 
agency, is completing a program of concerts to be given this 
season which sounds very attractive. Some of the artists to 
appear are Arthur Hackett, Michel Piastro, Alfred Miro- 
vitch and Alice Gentle. Other artists are to be announced 
later. Aside from the regular artist concerts there are 
scheduled a number of what are termed Home Days, in 
which varied programs are presented by Sacramento mu- 
sicians., 

Edward Pease, president of the California St ate Music 
Teachers’ Association, has just returned from a visit to the 
southern part of the State, where he has renewed his ac- 
quaintance with the various branches of the State body. 

Percy A. R. Dow, director of both the McNeill and Schu- 
bert clubs of this city, announces a series of concerts. The 
Schubert Club is a chorus of mixed voices; the McNeill, a 
male chorus. 

The Sacramento branch of the State Music Teachers’ 
Association has a monthly recital in which different ones of 
the profession contribute to the programs. 

The first week in May has been selected by the committee 
as Sacramento Music Week. 

What promises to be one of the most novel pageants ever 
given in this country is the “Days of °49” celebration which 
will take place next May. This gigantic affair will not he 
lacking in its musical interest, since it is planned by H. E. 
Diggles, director-general of the celebration. to have every 
detail of the affair correct historically. Mr. Diggles is a 
leading music merchant in the city and one who is intensely 
interested in all musical matters. 

The Euterpean Club is planning a concert for Thanksgiv- 
ing week. This chorus is composed of women’s voices and 
is under the direction of Edward Pease. Mr. Pease an- 
nounces his intention of having Theodore Spiering, the vio- 
linist, as the artist assisting in the program. Mr. Spiering 
is to be on the Coast at this time, and it is to be honed that 
he will come. A. W.O. 


Why Is It? 

Why is it when Carrie Louise Dunning, originator of 
The Dunning System of Improved Music Study for Be- 
ginners, Inc., announces a Normal Class, either in New 
York, Los Angeles or Chicago, that teachers write months 
in advance to secure registrations and reviewing teachers 
cross the continent, coming from all parts of the United 
States, year after year, for the privilege of joining these 
classes ? 

The explanation is simple—The Dunning System is based 
on such sane and sound musicianship that it is producing 
results wherever it is taught. Everyone knows that a suc- 
cessful man or woman, in undertaking any business proposi- 
tion, makes a thorough investigation of it, and usually the 
more thorough the investigation the more successful the 
results—so one finds the modern, thinking, progressive 
teachers of music demanding of a music system that it must 
have a secure foundation. That The Dunning System is 
meeting this demand is one of the reasons for these over- 
flow classes and reviewers from all over the United States. 

One asks, “Who is the originator of this system?” “Is 
he or she a musician?” Carrie Louise Dunning is indeed 
a rare musician, one gifted with unusual pedagogical and 
psychological powers and recognized among the leading 
musicians and most renowned musical educators as a co- 
ordinate contemporary. With such a one as its founder 
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and originator, it is not surprising to find that The Dunning 
System embraces both the science and art of music. 

The Century Dictionary states that “Science and art may 
be said to be investigations of truth—but science inquires 
for sake of knowledge—art for sake of production.” How 
simply and intelligently. Mrs. Dunning has applied ey 
definition to her system. In her search for truth she in- 
vented a very unusual apparatus, by the aid of which aa 
presents absolute facts of music, and, through her keen 
insight into the child’s nature, never assumes the attitude 
of coming down to the child, but rather coming up to his or 
her nature—for what is more beautiful than the naturalness 
of a child! 

Then, by means of a wonderful course in technical train- 
ing, the child is shown how to apply this knowledge or 
science to the keyboard—and hence one has as a result, not 
a mere player of an instrument, but an intelligent and 
pleasing performer—whose training has been based on 
science (knowledge or facts) and art (the doing or applica- 
tion of the facts). Interpretation will develop and grow as 
one’s personal experiences and tastes do. 

Mrs. Dunning is proving by the very unusual students 
her schools are producing that system in teaching music is 
not only possible but absolutely essential if results are 
obtained. 


Caselotti Artist Pupils in Recital 

Guido H. Caselotti, New York vocal teacher, presented 
five artist pupils—Maria Caselotti, Josephine Patuzzi, Eva 
Hodgkins, Marie Louis Caselotti and Ebba Nyberg—at a 
concert given by the Trinacria M. B. Society in the High 
School auditorium, Bridgeport, Conn., on Sunday evening, 
November 6. Maria Caselotti, who recently scored a 
triumph as Gilda in “Rigoletto” at the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, sang with success Proch’s air and variations, an 
aria from “Sonnambula” (Bellini), “The Red Serafin” 
(Old Russian) ,and “Ah Fors a’ lui” from “Traviata” 
(Verdi), of which the Bridgeport Star of November 7 
had the following to say: “Mme. Caselotti’s first two num- 
bers showed the wonderful range and volume of her 
voice while her next selection, an old Russian ballad, 
brought forth the wonderful sweetness of her tones 

Mme. Patuzzi was heard in arias from “Forza del Des- 
tino” (Verdi), and “Madame Butterfly” (Puccini). Mme. 
Hodgkins sang “The Gypsy Trail” (Galloway) and “Haba- 
nera” from “Carmen” (Bizet). Marie Louise, the eleven 
year old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Caselotti, played with 
much bravura two piano solos—prelude in G minor (Rach- 
maninoff) and “Caprice Espagnole” (Moszkowski). Miss 
Nyberg, together with Mesdames Patuzzi and Hodgkins, 
sang a trio from “Carmen.” Others on the program were 
Enzo Serafina, baritone, and John Patuzzi, cello. Maestro 
G. H. Caselotti accompanied all the soloists. 


Kochanski with ‘New York Symphony 


Paul Kochanski, violinist, will be the soloist with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, 
at the third Sunday afternoon subscription concert in 
Aeolian Hall, November 27. Mr. Kochanski will be heard 
in the first performance in America of the concerto in A, 
for violin with orchestra, by Karlowicz. 

Mr. Damrosch will also produce at this concert for the 
first time here Lord Berners’ new “Fantaisie Espagnole.” 
The symphony wil] be Kalinnikow’s No. 1 in G minor. 
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SPANGLER OUT OF CHICAGO OPERA 


(Continued from page 5.) 
tration of the business office, and his appointment meets 
with general preference by the organization, where he has 
been so long favorably known. The present campaign car- 
ried on under the direction of the citizens’ committee for 
the underwriting and securing of permanent opera in Chi- 
cago, to which the people of Chicago have already so splen- 
didly responded, will be greatly aided by Mr. Shaw’s wide 
experience in securing guarantors for operas in other 
cities ‘ 
No Reason GIVEN. 

Mr. McCormick would say nothing other than what was 
contained in his formal statement, nor would any one else 
directly connected in an offictal capacity with the opera give 
any details as to why the resignation was requested. The 
MusicAL Courter, however, seems in a position to throw 
some light on the matter. To do this it will be necessary to 
go back to the time of the appointment of Mr. Spangler 
last January. At that time Miss Garden had her hands 
forced in accepting Mr. Spangler for business manager, 
although he has since then won the admiration and friend- 
ship of the general director, who was as surprised as Mr. 
Spangler himself at the sudden turn of affairs which cul- 
minated in his tendering his resignation. Miss Garden, when 
she was appointed general director of the Opera, thought 
she could bring as business manager any man she would 
like, but it was pointed out to her that the appointee would 
need a wide acquaintance in Chicago, inasmuch as_ the 
McCormick patronage would cease at the close af 1921-1922 
season and hundreds of guarantors would have to be se- 
cured if Chicago wanted its opera company to go on. 
George M. Spangler seemed likely to be the man who 
could yey with the help of the Association of Commerce o 
Chicago, the 500 guarantors necessary for the maintenance 
of the Opera. 

The Musicat Courter knew that Mr. Spangler was not 
the right man after reading his first statement, in which 
he told the world at large that the salaries of all the artists 
of the Chicago Opera would be reduced. It was found out 
that the statement was not only erroneous, but that most 
of the artists of the company were being paid larger sums 
this season than ever before in the history of the Chicago 
Opera. ater on Spangler issued other statements which 
were taken as huge jokes by the Musica Courter and, as 
such, exposed in these columns. Then, instead of remain- 
ing in Chicago last summer, Mr. Spangler and his wife 
journeyed to Europe, traveling about most extensively and 
expensively. On returning to Chicago he found that there 
were only 248 subscribers secured for the fund, the ma- 
jority of them having been signed up through the efferts 
of a Chicago woman, Mrs. Jacob Baur. 

TuHat $600,000 Dericit. 

Mr. Spangler, therefore, was first appointed as business 
manager to secure 500 guarantors, who would subscribe 
$1,000 a year for a period of five years; that is, $5,000 in 
all, a $2,500,000 guarantee for a five years’ duration. In 
this ie failed completely, and as he was primarily appointed 
to get those subscriptions his failure presaged his early dis- 
missal or resignation. This was apparent to every one, but 
behind all this there is a matter which is known only to a 
very few, and that is that Harold McCormick agreed that 
this year the deficit might  sagge the huge amount of 
$000,000, and that, to judge by expenses already in sight, 
that $600,000 deficit 1s already assured. Mr. Spangler was 
also placed as business manager as a sort of a brake to keep 
down any tendency Miss Garden might have toward ex- 
travagance, and in this too he failed. There is an artist 
engaged by the Chicago Opera Association who was will- 
ing to come for $200 per performance. Miss Garden, hear- 
ing this, said: “Why $200 per performance? You are 
worth $600"—and $600 the young singer is getting this sea- 
son. Spangler allowed this state of affairs to go on not 
only in this case, but in many others that could be cited, 
was it not that one case will prove that the money of Mr 
McCormick was spent unwisely and too lavishly. 





Economy DEMANDED. 

In the statement issued by Mr. McCormick he says that 
Mr. Shaw will carry forward with all possible economy 
the administration of the business office. This point is 
salient and proves conclusively that the retiring manage- 
ment spent money unwisely. It is known to the writer that 
Miss Garden would frequently ask Mr. Spangler in the 
course of business | transactions: “Have we reached the 
$600,000’ mark yet?” And the answer being negative, fur- 
ther expenses were incurred. It is also known to the 
writer that last summer Harold McCormick wrote a letter 
to Miss Garden, in which he asked her kindly to curtail 
expenses, telling her that the repainting of scenery could 
Wait a season or so, bringing especially forward the non- 
necessity of repainting the scenery of “Carmen. It is 
said on good authority that Miss Garden then journeyed 
to Zurich, Switzerland, where she saw Mrs. Harold Mc- 
Cormick, who told her to go ahead with her plans, not- 
withstanding the money to be spent. It is also known to 
the Musica. Courter that when Miss Garden was appointed 
last winter Mr. McCormick practically told her the same 
thing—that money was no object; what was wanted was 
that Chicago should have the greatest opera company in 
the world. Soon after that, however, Mr. McCormick 
changed his mind and told Miss Garden that she must go 
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a little slow and curtail expenses. The same thing was 
said to Mr. Spangler. His advice was not followed. Money 
was spent and Mr. Spangler, who had been placed in 
charge to check extravagances, failed to do so, allowing 
Miss Garden to go ahead. That Mr. Spangler is today 
made the sufferer for some one higher up is evident, but 
this follows the general rule of things. 
Too MAny ArrtISsTs. 

A glance at the prospectus reveals one of the most for- 
midable arrays of talent ever assembled, but discrimination 
should have shown the general director of the Opera As- 
sociation that many of those artists could not fill the num- 
ber of appearances for which they were engaged in so 
short a season as that of the Chicago Opera in New 
York, Chicago and even on the road. The re are seventeen 
sopranos in the roster of the company, nine contraltos*and 
mezzo sopranos, thirteen tenors, eight baritones, nine bas- 
sos and five conductors, with as many assistants. To this 
list another conductor is added who recently arrived in 
Chicago and whose name does not appear on the pros- 
pectus, and another tenor, Lappas, a Greek, who has sung 
in Monte Carlo and who is coming to Chicago early in 
December. This array of talent, which could have been 
curtailed by half, will cost the company close to a million 
dollars this year and the lavishness with which the man- 
agement has spent money is somewhat responsible for the 
lack of the required number of 500 guarantors. Mr. Spang- 
ler, who has been brought to account in the Musica Covu- 
RIER, should be exonerated, inasmuch as business men as 
well as millionaires who are willing to spend their money 
freely in helping to make the Chicago Opera a permanent 
institution of this city, are not willing to throw their money 
out the window. 

WALLOPING THE OLD ExPENSE ACCOUNT. 

It was known last summer that Mr. Spangler was travel- 
ing extensively in Europe; it was also known that press 
agents were journeying from New York to Chicago and 
back again more times than was necessary; it was also 
known that Miss Garden went especially to summer resorts 
or watering places to engage at least one artist, and all this 
presumably came out of the coffers of the Chicago Opera. 
It was also known to some one that at least one artist had 
asked for more performances to be paid in advance than his 
contract called for and all that money had to be found. The 
account at the bank must have been taxed to its limit, and 
all this before the opening of the season. Mr. Spangler 
had not been the desired brake to Miss Garden. He had 
therefore failed in two missions that of securing 500 sub- 
scribers and that of making economies in the opera. Miss 
Garden does not believe in economy. She bélieves in giv- 
ing Chicagoans the best opera that money can give, and in 
this she has succeeded as the first week’s presentations 
were homogeneously good, but with only three exceptions 
those performances were given with the same artists heard 
in the last two years with the Chicago Opera. The Mu- 
SICAL CourIER knows positively that there are artists who 
are signed for many appearances who will sing only a few 

this in order to give others a chance to be heard; and 
there are some artists engaged who will not sing at all. 
Mr. McCormick at last saw the light and, though generous 
to a fault, he had to call a halt; otherwise Miss Garden 
might bankrupt him, as even a McCormick cannot afford 
to lose a million dollars in one season, in addition to the 
vast fortune already paid out, in the cause of grand opera 
in Chicago. RENE Devries. 
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Thursday, November 24 


Sergei Radamsky, song recital, evening......./ Aeolian Hall 
Alfredo Casella, piano recital, evening......... Town Hall 
Friday, November 25 
Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon.......... Carnegie Hall 
Rosing, song recital, evening...............64: Aeolian Hall 
Francis Macmillen, violin recital, evening...... Town Hall 
Saturday, November 26 
Hulda Lashanska, song recital, afternoon....Carnegie Hall 
Philharmonic Orchestra, evening............ Carnegie Hall 

Symphony Society of New York, children’s concert, 
| a Pe ae epee eee Aeolian Hall 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, piano recital, afternoon..Aeolian Hall 
Sunday, November 27 


Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon.......... Carnegie Hall 
Symphony Society of New York, afternoon..Aeolian Hall 
E. Robert Schmitz, piano recital, afternoon....Town Hall 
John McCormack, song recital, evening........ Hippodrome 


Caruso Memorial Concert, afternoon, 

Metropolitan Opera House 

Sunday night concert.......... Metropolitan Opera House 
Monday, November 28 


Margot Samoranya, song recital, afternoon...Aeolian Hall 


Ernest Hutcheson, piano recital, evening....... Aeolian Hall 
Royal Dadmun, song recital, afternoon......°... Town Hall 
Tuesday, November 29 
Philadelphia Orchestra, evening............. Carnegie Hall 
Ernest Schelling, piano recital, afternoon... ... Aeolian Hall 
Beatrice Martin, song recital, evening......... Aeolian Hall 
Odette Le Fontenay, song recital, afternoon....Town Hall 
Estelle Liebling, song recital, evening.......... Town Hall 
Ambassador Opera Recitals, morning.......... Ambassador 

Wednesday, November 30 ° 


Henrietta Conrad, song recital, afternoon 


eevacd Aeolian Hall 





ACROSS THE ‘COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 53.) 

followed by Grieg and Tschaikowsky numbers, each com- 
pelling an encore. “The Genius Loci” was executed in an 
artistic manner. This is the first concert of chamber music 
presented here in some time. 

Prof. F. L. Drake, dean of music of Kingfisher College, 
has announced that the music department will give Handel's 
“Messiah” December 18. The chorus will include 1,000 
voices, 
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Musical Comedy -Drama- Motion Pictures 














Ep Wynn “Tue Perrect Foor.” 

In these times of stress, it is a marvelous relief to go to 
the theater and be as highly amused as one is at the perform- 
ance of “The Perfect Fool.” Ed Wynn is a genius! From 
the time the house is darkened until you pass out to the 
street (for he is standing at the door saying “Good-night,” 
asking each and every one if they had a good time), it is 
one long hilarious laugh, To be really truthful, one aches 
after it is over, Another delightful feature is that Mr. 
Wynn gives generously of his great talent, even though the 
supporting company is quite in keeping with the general 
atmosphere that he himself creates. One of the most amus- 
ing scenes was “Something Different,’ where Mr. Wynn 
explains and demonstrates his newest inventions for the wel- 
fare and protection of his fellowman. His acrobatic scene 
rivaled this in fun-making. In fact, the entire evening is 
one laugh after the other. 

Guy Robertson and Jeannette Veile were entrusted with 
the singing. It was very good and the music itself was not 
half bad. The program states that Mr. Wynn is responsible 
for the entire entertainment. It certainly is the cleanest 
and most hilarious show on Broadway, and if it is real enter- 
tainment that one is seeking, the George M. Cohan Theater 
is the place to find it. 

“Tue Tite.” 

Another English comedy was presented last week at the 
Belmont Theater—“The Title,” by Arnold Bennett. Our 
season has been filled with plays of this type and it must be 
regretfully stated that in most cases they have not been 
overly successful. The main trouble seems to lie in the fact 
that these English satirical comedies deal with subjects that 
are not altogether familiar to the average American theater 
goer. In the case of “The Title,” the custom of bestowing 
titles in England is held up to ridicule and in not a very 
clever manner has Mr. Bennett pictured this incident. There 
is very little action to the drama; the entire three acts are 
purely conversational. In such a case the dialogue should 
be extremely clever and by all means avoid dull moments. 

The fine acting of Lumsden Hare brought the perform- 
ance to a higher level artistically than the play could possibly 
have achieved in itself. Mr. Lumsden dominated every scene 
and it was often stupid when he was not on the stage. 
Second honors fall to Selene Johnson, who played the part 
of the over-ambitious wife. The rest of the cast was cer- 
tainly not worthy to support two such capable artists. There 
will not be an awful lot of interest manifested in this play. 
To ridicule a people or a situation is perfectly permissible, 
but it must be intelligently and cleverly done. 

“Nature's NoBLEMEN.” 

Samuel Shipman and Clara Lipman are responsible for 
the new play, “Nature’s Noblemen,” with Louis Mann as the 
star, that opened at the Apollo Theater last week. The idea 
of their play was not without some originality. The scenes 
take place at a summer resort with the hotel filled with 
types of all kinds. There are infinite possibilities for char- 
acter sketches, but the fantastic way in which they were 
created takes most of the realism away. It is obvious that 
this play was written purely and simply to feature Mr. 
Mann. If there is any theory advanced it might be to prove 
that it is the woman who seeks the man that she wants and 
not the other way around, as is supposed to be the order 
of things 

Louis Mann plays his part admirably; in fact, there is 
very little else to the production. Some of the dialogue was 
amusing and a few of the situations had sufficient merit to 
win warm approval from the audience, It is very hard to 
tell just what the attitude is toward these new plays during 
the first week, because it seems to be the habit to applaud 
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wildly everything that happens. Just what the fate of this 
production will be is impossible to speculate on at this time. 


“LILIES OF THE FIELD.” 
After eight weeks of fair success, due to the fact that a 
clever press agent has used all of his ingenuity in making 

“Lilies of the Field” a popular play, now his work is bearing 
fruit. This play deals with a type and a phase of life that 
is mysterious; therefore a certain interest is created in 
witnessing a play which very clearly unfolds before its 
audience the ways and means by which certain young ladies 
get along in this world, and having rich men pay their bills. 
Nearly all of these plays have the happy ending, showing 
the lady properly married. It compares favorably with “The 
Gold Diggers” and is infinitely superior to “Back Pay,” 
which deals with the same type. Marie Doro is starred and 
Norman Trevor is featured. Miss Doro makes the part of 
Mildred rather serious and her performance lacks brightness 
and vivacity that one would expect. Norman Trevor is 
always the same, neither very good nor very bad. The real 
star of the performance is Josephine Drake, who plays the 
part of Maizie. She creates a character along the same 
lines as Jobina Howland had in “The Gold Diggers.” 

There are some awfully clever lines, but they are of the 
frivolous, effervescent style that make you laugh very 
heartily when you hear them and you can’t remember them 
when you get home. In comparison with most of the sea- 
son's offerings “The Lilies of the Field” has a right to enjoy 
arun. It is at the Klaw. 

“DECLASSEE” ON TOUR. 

Everyone remembers the splendid success that Ethel 
Barrymore and her company enjoyed several months ago 
when “Declassee” was the rage here in New York. The 
company is on tour and after playing several weeks here in 
the East will leave for a tour that will extend to the coast. 
In almost every place that “Declassee” has been offered the 
enthusiasm accorded equaled that enjoyed on Broadway. 
There are a few changes in the cast of the minor roles that 
have materially strengthened the performance. The most 
notable addition is that of Jane West, who plays the part 
of “Mrs. Leslie.” Miss West is the daughter of the late 
Paul West, who was perhaps one of the best known news- 
paper men in this city. Mr. West was a major in the army 
and died in Paris just before the armistice was signed. Miss 
West was supposed to have a considerable literary talent, 
but if she continues as she has started in Miss Barrymore's 
company one could prophecy that she has a very splendid 
future as an actress. “Declassee” played last week at the 
Montauk Theater, Brooklyn. 

THE CAPITOL, 

There were two features of the musical program at the 
Capitol last week that stood out and commanded atten- 
tion; they not only commanded it for the time being, but 
will remain imprinted in memory long after this issue of 
the MusicaL Courter becomes a back number. The first 
of these was obvious to any one who read the programs 
for selections from Sidney Jones’ “The Geisha” occupied 
a unit. The settings and costumes were remarkably fine 
and the same praise can be given the singing of the Capitol 
Mixed Quartet (consisting of Elizabeth Ayres, Louise 
Scheerer, Peter Harrower and Alva Bombarger) and the 
dancing of Alexander Oumansky, Mlle. Gambarelli, Thalia 
Zanou, Doris Niles and Henry French. As the curtain 
de scended one heard throughout the audience an involun- 
tary exclamation of real pleasure. 

The other feature was found tucked away under the 
general caption, “Capitol News,” and was alone quite worth 
the entire cost of admission. It was the story of the burial 
of the Unknown Soldier on Armistice Day, told by Prizma, 
one of the best pictures shown. And then, to make its 
presentation altogether perfect, a remarkably beautiful 
musical setting had been arranged. Even those who had 
been in Washington and marched in that historic parade 
were not prepared for a reproduction so faithful that it 
even included the firing of the minute guns throughout that 
last journey from the Capitol to the vault in Arlington. 
Director S. L. Rothafel, Conductor Erno Rapee, and As- 
sociate Conductors David Mendoza and William Axt, to 
gether with the Capitol Grand Orchestra, are to be con- 
gratulated. 

There was another effective scene on the program when 
Elizabeth Ayres sang Irma Hopper’s “Just Like a Violin,” 
assisted by Della Rosa. The remaining musical number 
was the organ solo played by Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone. 
William Farnum, in “Perjury,” was the feature film, and 
a Sunset-Burrud Polychrome, entitled “The Morning of 
the World,” likewise deserves special mention. 

THe RIAtto. 

With the exception of Edoardo Albano, baritone, who 
was heard in the aria from “L’Africaine,” the entire pro- 
gram presented at the Rialto last week was the same as 
that offered during the week of November 6. Interest 
again centered in “The Sheik,” but there also was much 
favorable comment for “Memories,” a panorama of the 
great figures of the war. The latter was a most interest- 
ing picture, and an educational one as well. It was gotten 
up especially for the Rialto Theater, and showed many in- 
teresting men, women, scenes, castles and maps which 
figured in the war. Tremendous enthusiasm was displayed 
when the pictures of Wilson and President Harding were 
shown. 

Tue Rivott. 


Thomas Meighan, in “A Prince There Was,” proved a 
popular attraction at the Rivoli last week, drawing large 
audiences and pleasing them with his work in the moving 
picture adaptation of George M. Cohan’s play based on 
Darragh Aldrich’s novel, “Enchanted Hearts.” The pro- 
gram opened with the overture to Massenet’s “Phedre,” the 
Rivoli Orchestra giving an excellent performance of this 
number under the batons of Frederick Stahlberg and Eman- 
uel Baer. Following the Rivoli Pictorial, the curtains 
parted to disclose Carlo Enciso, tenor, seated in an easy 
chair beside a table whereon stood a shaded lamp. As he 
sang of his love, she could be seen, as in a dream, beyond 
the high casement window. Betty Anderson was the dream 
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lady who combined with Mr. Enciso in giving a remarkably 
artistic rendition of J. C. Bartlett’s “A Dream.” Clara 
Forova offered a charming dance to the music of Drigo’s 

“The Lark.” “Brownie’s Baby Doll,” an excellent Century 
comedy, featuring Brownie, the Wonder Dog, completed 
the program. 

THE STRAND. 

Owing to the great length of the feature picture pre- 
sented at this house last week (Mary Pickford, as Little 
Lord Fauntleroy) the remainder of the program, particu- 
larly the music, was considerably curtatled. There was 
only a prologue. The beautiful new settings at the Strand 
were shown to the greatest advantage. As the curtain went 
up the audience saw a very fantastic and colorful back- 
ground for Little Lord Fauntleroy, who was_ standing 
up stage. While this tablea u was being shown Kitty Me- 
Laughlin, soprano, sang “In the Gloaming.” 

It was a bit of a surprise that this number was used for 
the tableaux, and it also seems to form the basis of the 
musical score as it popped up on the slightest provocatiag 
through the entire performance. It is such a sad, doleful 
sort of melody that it rather took from the picture its 
sprightliness, gaiety, vivacity and youth that Miss Pickford 
has given to her film. As for the picture itself it is charm- 
ing. One cannot undersand why it did not receive a more 
cordial reception when it was shown earlier in the season 
on 42nd-street. There seems to be only one excuse, an 
that is, a picture must have some superfine qualities these 
days to make New Yorkers pay two dollars admission. 
There was certainly no fault to find with the attendance at 
the Strand for the week. There appeared to be a capacity 
audience at every performance. 

RutH Draper’s First REcITAL, 

Last Friday afternoon, Sunday evening and Tuesday 
afternoon Ruth Draper gave the first three recitals of her 
series at the Times Square Theater. The art of Miss 
Draper has been discussed for several years and there is 
perhaps no one today who presents a program of so mu 
originality and variety. These original character-sketches 
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of hers are unique and wide enough ranged to give one full 
opportunity to judge the charming art that is hers. 

On Friday afternoon's program perhaps the most delicate 
bit of work that she did was a sketch called “Le Retour de 
’Aveugle.” It was a scene in France during the war 
which could have occurred on any terrace. Her French 
diction is excellent. One is not surprised that she created 
a furor in Paris just recently, at a series of recitals there. 
The program also included “In a Railway Station on the 
Western Plains,” which was so highly successful in her 
recitals here last year. To the writer, in a new number 
called “At a Dance in London,” Miss Draper seemed to be 
at the height of her art. It was a simple story of a Lon- 
don society girl bored to death at a conventional dance, 
gossiping madly about the last ‘ ‘frightful affair”—meaning 
a very smart house-party that all had attended the week 
before. From this frivolous atmosphere the conversation 
passes on to me mories of the war, when she suddenly real- 
izes that the young soldier to whom she is speaking is the 
man that she had loved all along. There was considerable 
finesse and beauty to this sketch. 

A large and enthusiasic audience greeted Miss Draper 
Friday afternoon and it is very probable that all would 
have remained until six o’clock begging for more if the 
man who controls the curtain had not thought otherwise. 
The last of the recitals takes place on November 27. 

YouNG Peropte’s THEATER CompANy AT Cort THEATER. 

Mme. Alberti, who over a year ago organized the Young 
People’s Theater Company, will give the first performance 
at the Cort Theater on November 25, Friday afternoon, 
and will be repeated on Saturday. It is a delightful pan- 
tomime called “The Doll’s Adventure,” by Mme. Alberti. 
Other numbers on the program are “Never-the-less,” by 
Stuart Walker, and “The Chimney Prince,” by Sheldon 
Davis. Little Marian Battista, well known in films as a 
clever little actress, will be the doll. Glenn Hunter will 
take part in “The Golden Hill.” 

Later on in the season Mme. Alberti will give “Cinder- 
ella.” It is the plan to provide music plays and pantomimes 
and even little operettas ranging from the classical master- 
pieces to the modern writings for children’s performances. 

May JoHNSON. 


Schnitzer Booked with Leading Orchestras 


Among the bookings for the 1921-22 season for 
Schnitzer, the eminent pianist, are many with the leading 


orchestras. December 2 she will play the Liszt E flat 





SCHNITZER. 


concerto with the New York Philharmonic, Josef Stransky 
conducting, and January 14 and 15 she will play two novel- 
ties with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, when Ossip 
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Gabrilowitsch will wield the baton. November 22 
Schnitzer was scheduled to give a recital in the Academy of 
Music, Philadelphia. December 4 she will be soloist at 
one of the People’s Institute concerts in New York, and 
two days later will find her playing for the fourth time for 
the Rochester Tuesday Morning Musicale. December 
there will be an appearance for Schnitzer in Auburn, N. Y., 
in the Morning Musicale series. January 5 she will play in 
Boston, and January 8 the pianist will give a recital at 
Town Hall, New York. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 


(Continued from page 6.) 


phrase goes. This difference was not material and in no 
way changed the effect of her tonal performance which 
had all the main features that are familiar to Metropolitan 
patrons. She sang with power, and with tenderness when 
the music required the softer accents. At all times Mme. 
Farrar possesses the ability to express emotion through 
the medium of her voice. The audience received her with 
customary heartiness and rewarded her fittingly at the end 
of each act. 

Giovanni Martinelli did continuously delightful and fre- 
quently stimulative singing as Cavaradossi. is voice is 
in splendid shape and he uses it with the taste and discre- 
tion of an artist who knows his metier thoroughly. In 
action he was impulsive, romantic, convincing. Lavish 
propulsion of high tones helped him to achieve some im- 
pressive dramatic climaxes. 

Scarpia would not be quite Scarpia at the Metropolitan 
without Antonio Scotti to impersonate him. This is one 
of the completely finished operatic portraits of our time. 
Every detail in his version has rare histrionic art as its 
basis and the man keeps his audience tense and palpitating 
during every moment of his presence on the stage. Scotti’s 
voice sounded sympathetic and full and he made the most 
of his vocal opportunities. 

That cheerful little villain, Spoletta, is done with excel- 
lent effect by Giordano Paltrinieri, and another small role, 
that of Angelotti, also is in good hands in the person of 
Paolo Ananian. Others in the cast were Louis D'Angelo, 
Myrtle Schaaf and Pompilio Malatesta. 

“Faust,” NoveMBER 19. 

“Faust,” Gounod’s popular opera, which for years has 

been a fixture at the Broadway institution, closed the 
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SONG RECITAL 
Aeolian Hall, Monday Afternoon 
NOV. 28, at 3 
MARGOT 


SAMORANYA 


Soprano 
ASSISTED BY 


FRANK LA FORGE 


Composer-Pianist 
MGT. EMPIRE CONCERTS 


35 Mt. Morris Park West 
New York City 


Steinway 
Phone: Hariem 4013 Piano 














Metropolitan’s first week, with the same scenery, a cast of 
familiar stars, and much the same sort of a Saturday night 
audience that is seen any Saturday night during the season 
The Marguerite was Florence Easton, that delightful singer 
and most dependable artist. Her success on Wednesday 
night was duplicated on this occasion, and she scored em- 
phatically. In the title role, Chamlee was at his best, and 
with Rothier as Mephistopheles, the audience found much 
to praise. De Luca, always a favorite, was the Valentin, 
and a fine one he made. D'Angelo, as Wagner; Mary Ellis, 
as Siebel, and Berat, as Marthe, all were splendid assist- 
ants, Wolff, as usual, proved his efficiency as conductor. 


Mana-Zucca Pays Tribute to Artistry of 
The following letter has just been received by Mme 
Soder-Hueck, which pays tribute to the artistry of her 
singers who appeared in a vocal program at the opening 
reception-musicale, Sunday, November 6 
November 12, 1921, 
My dear Mme. Soder-Hueck 
This is the first opportunity I have found to tell you how much 
I enjoyed hearing your artist-pupils sing. It was a rare treat. I was 
so pleased to hear Miss Lovell. She is a real artist and has so 
much charm. Please convey to her my best wishes for continued 
success. We leave soon for the South and hope to see you when 
we return. With love. 
Cordially, 
(Signed) Mawna-Zucca 








Delight and Enthuse 
Philadelphia 


M. AND MME. _ SELINSKY HAVE 
BROUGHT THE ALMOST FORGOTTEN 
ART OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCES FOR 
TWO VIOLINS TO A HIGH DEGREE OF 
FINISH AND THEIR ENSEMBLE 
LEAVES LITTLE TO BE DESIRED. IN 
THIS FORM OF WORK ABSOLUTI 
PERFECTION OF INTONATION AND 
EQUALITY OF TONE IS DEMANDED, 
AND THESE THEY HAVE. SUSTAINED 
THE INTERST OF THE GOOD-SIZED 
AUDIENCE TO THE END 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 


BOTH VIOLINISTS ARE INTERESTING 
IN STYLE AND ARE ESPECIALLY RE- 
MARKABLE FOR FINE MUSICAL 
TONE. THEY SUPPLEMENT EACH 
OTHER ADMIRABLY AND HAVE A 
PERFECT ENSEMBLE. THE AUDIENCE 
EXPRESSED GREAT APPRECIATION 
Philadelphia Record. 





Exclusive Management: 


DANIEL MAYER 


Aeolian Hall, New York 








OPPORTUNITIES 





——_ 


FOR SALE, considerably below market 
prices, 
GUIDANTUS VIOLIN, 1747, able. 
STAINER VIOLIN, 1660, ¢ 
of wonderful tone and well preserved. tions for 


Apply “G. S. V.,” care of Musicat Covu- 
RIER, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
a Pept prietor. 
VANDE RBILT STUDIOS—37- 39 4 | West 

Ninth Street (Stuyvesant 1321) and 125 


and ensemble work. Dependable. hall.and ing. 
telephone service, with maid service avail- 
Studios with Steinway grand pianos 
to sublet on part time basis. 
ensemble groups and clubs. 
Houses are located in best sections of New 
York. Mrs. 
Office at 41 West Ninth Street, 
near Fifth Avenue. 


Academy 3038 





Accommoda- 


Mabel Duble-Scheele, pro- 





East 37th Street (Murray Hill 991). 


Suitable for a teacher having fastidious | VOCAL STUDIO, 
clientele. Vacancies at the Ninth Street 
branch ; ! ‘arge and small studios, with or 


without private bath, $50 to $125 monthly. 
Suitable for teachers and students, clubs, 





trally located near Subway, Broadway and 
104th street, New York, to sublet for af- 
ternoons; very reasonable. 
vocal lessons in exchange 


For appointment phone forenoons, | care Musicat Courter, 4 
| 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
desiring small apartment of living, bed- 
room, dressing room and bath. 
in center of musical district in well or 
dered private home—fastidious appoint- 
ments and service—with breakfasts. Ap- 
ply “W. F.,” care of Musicat Courier, 

ne ; 437 Fifth avenue, New York City. 


37 Avenue, 
New York. 








for artist | 
A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dozen records. 
For particulars address Personal 


Located 





large, attractive, cen- 


Will also give 
for accompany- 





Central location. Address 


STUDIO PART TIME—Beautiful, very 
large studio, with concert grand piano, can 
be secured for part time by oY eB 
a 0 Whe 


Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue,New York 
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A GENERAL EDUCATION 
FOR MUSIC STUDENTS 


Should a Music Student Who Intends to Make Music a Career Either as Artist or Teacher 
Have a High School or College Education? . 








The Musical Courier in connection with its forum for the discussion of a general education for music stu- 
dents, sent out a list of questions to a large number of persons prominent in the world of music. Some of the 


answers are printed below. 
The questions were as follows: 


QUESTION SHEET. 

1. Are the ages mentioned—between thirteen and seventeen, and between seventeen and twenty-one—very 
essential to the music student who wants to acquire a virtuoso technic, or can a virtuoso technic be acquired 
after twenty-one, with, of course, a certain amount of youthful training? 

2. Can a child give the time to school work as specified in our letter and still find time for the proper study 


of music? 


3. Will a general education aid a musician to be a better musician? 

4. Should a distinction be made between players and teachers? Should not all music students aspire pri- 
marily to be players, not teachers? In other words, should a teacher teach who cannot play? And should these 
distinctions and considerations make a difference in the course of education to be pursued by students? 


Giovanni Martinelli 

The question raised by the Southern 
Women’s Educational Alliance is a 
most interesting one. 

A general education is a good prep 
aration for any field, especially art 
and music, and prospective musicians 
should be encouraged to be students 
also. Of course, it is hard for the 
student of instrumental music who 
needs to acquire his technic while in 
his adolescent period, but a prospect- 
ive singer has ample time to do both, 


© Mishkin - 
as, outside of a certain amount otf 


musical training, it is not advisable to begin intensive voice 
culture before the age of seventeen for the woman and 
twenty for the man. 


Yolanda Mero 


1. To my mind, to acquire a virtuoso technic after twenty- 
one is an impossibility, as most of the training has to be 
done even before seventeen. It has been conclusively shown 
that the best time to acquire a virtuoso technic is betwen 
ten and fifteen years of age. 

2. A child cannot possibly give the time to the study of 
music which would be necessary for a public career, if the 
whole day is taken up with school work, or the part of the 
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Boston 


CHICKERING & SONS 


ALFRED MIROVITCH 


one of the greatest of the younger school of Russian Pianists 


SD 


PUY ¢ PIANO 


Established 1823 Gx 


Gentlemen: I want to congratulate you most heartily upon the wonderful accomplishment you have reached in the construc - 
The instrument is a masterpiece. The tone quality is beautiful beyond words.— (signed ) Alfred Mirovitch, 


‘Division -American ‘Piano (0 























November 24, 192] 






day where the mind is fresh and the 
body not tired, as between nine and 
four. 

3. General education is an abso- 
lute necessity for a good musician, 
and only the greatest geniuses could 
do without it in the past, although 
most of them acquired a great deal 
of knowledge through studying in 
later life. 

4. Of course, nobody should be a 
teacher who cannot play, but there 
can very well be made a distinction 
Mishkin between the education of teachers 

and the education of public players, 
No teacher needs to acquire the technic necessary for a 
successful public performer. 
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“DIE TOTE STADT” PLEASES 


(Continued from page 16) 

a standard role with great interest. Her success was unques- 
tioned. With Harrold she had eight or nine curtain calls 
after each act, the tenor graciously allowing her to take 
several of them alone, and at the end there was applause 
until the lights were turned out. Fortunately, Mme. Jeritza 
is neither a fine singer for whose poor acting allowance 
must be made, nor a fine actress whose singing must be 
taken in the bargain; she can both sing and act and is very 
easy to look upon, hence a most valuable addition to the 
Metropolitan forces. 

Orville Harrold (Paul) did what was unquestionably the 
finest artistic work of his Metropolitan career. The role 
from the standpoint of character is most unsympathetic and 
from the vocal standpoint almost impossible of accomplish- 
ment, yet Harrold acted splendidly and achieved vocal won- 
ders. Seeing him, one wondered how the Metropolitan 
management had ever thought the role could be effectively 
done by the unimaginative, vocally limited Johannes Sem- 
bach, who was first announced for it and then withdrawn 
when rehearsals were well advanced. It requires a voice 
that is as tireless as Harrold’s, as well controlled and with 
as unusual a high register to give the role at all-—and those 
voices are very scarce; also the intelligence which is his in 
the presentation of such a part. It was one more big score 
to the credit of an American singer. 

The other parts were almost incidental. Leonhardt did 
his little well enough as Frank, Paul’s friend. Marion 
Telva, as the housekeeper, had a few minutes at the very 
beginning to show what a lovely voice hers is. Mario 
Laurenti, the Pierrot, sang his sweet serenade with taste 
and care. George Meader, making his Metropolitan debut 
as one of the revellers, did so well the little that fell to 
him that one looks for something unusually good when he 
gets a real part Angelo Bada, as another reveller, added 
another neat picture to his long list of character hits. Ray- 
monde Delaunois and Grace Anthony, two dancers among 
the jolly company, sang and acted acceptably. The company 
was not very strong on the enunciation of German. The 
honorable exceptions were Harrold, Meader and Bada, 
whose every word could be heard except when the orchestra 
killed them; among the women even Mme. Jeritza did not 
enunciate clearly, Miss Telva doing the best. 

Artur Bodanzy gets the credit for the excellence of the 
musical part of the production. He knew the score to the 
finest detail and got the very best of work out of the 
orchestra. There is no more difficult score in existence, 
both for singers and players. The rhythmic difficulties are 
astonishing and were astonishingly well overcome. The 
orchestral score is of the highest complication, but so well 
has the composer maintained the balance and contrast of 
orchestral tone that it sounds clarity itself. There never was 
a moment when Bodanzky was not entire master of his 
forces. The choruses, off stage, were well sung, although 
they are not important. 


Stace THINGS. 


As most of the action takes place between the principals, 
and as Mme. Jeritza knew the business of the Vienna pro- 
duction thoroughly, there was comparatively little for Stage 
Director Samuel Thewman to do. That little he did in the 
ordinary way that his previous work here has made known. 
That stilted, awkward group in the second act, as_ the 
revellers listened to Pierrot’s serenade, made one think of 
nothing so much as the dear old college boys in “Prince of 
Pilsen,” gathered around to lift their voices in “Heidelberg, 
Old Heidelberg!” One might summarize by saying that the 
stage management was distinctly of the Heidelberg school. 
The scenery, by Prof. Hans Kautsky, of Vienna, was good. 
The second act, a lonesome canal in old Bruges, was most 
picturesque, and the interior set of the other two acts very 
cleverly arranged to show, through unexpected transpar- 
encies, the Corpus Christi procession seen in Paul’s vision. 
But the idea that the portrait of Paul’s dead wife resembled 
Mme, Jeritza was an insult to the charming lady from 
Vienna. A few mechanical difficulties with gauze curtains 
and unlighted lamps that were supposed to be lighted—most 
unusual occurrences at the Metropolitan—added gaiety to 
the afternoon and gall to the heart of Edward Siedle. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza summed up the work to us in a phrase: 
“Very easy to listen to, but very difficult to perform.” The 
performance was first class and if all the novelties to come 
even approximately measure up to the standard of “Die 
Tote Stadt” it is going to be a very stimulating season 
indeed. The public’s hearty reception of the performance 
has already been described. H. O. O. 








GLENN DILLARD GUNN|| EEF SQON-HILLE | 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE ! Maurits LEEFSON, Pres. 


PIANIST 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Musical Instruction 


103 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 


LONGY SCHOOL|HEIZER Music SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Stree! 





Coneress Hotel and Annex 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Largest floor space devoted le 
public use of any hotel in the world. 
Magnificent Restaurant, Unsar- 
passed Cuisine. 
SAMUEL R. KAUFMAN, President 
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EMERSON 


Established 1849 Boston 








Busi & LANE 


HOLLAND, MICH. 








Wi N G & bt oO N 5 Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets, New York 

















METROPOLITAN OPERA oe 
For Concert Engagement Apply 





=" MURPHY 


TEN. OR 


The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAD 
8 East 34th Street ° New York 














BAYLOR COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 
J.C. Hardy, President . T- S. Lovette, Dean G RAN BERRY | 


The largest of its kind in the country 








BELTON, TEXAS PIANO SCHOOL 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING | 

T. Ss. L Oo V E bj T E Practical Training Course for Teachers. 
PIANIST PEDAGOGUE Booxrets—Carnecig Hatt, — New _ York. | 


DEAN, BAYLOR COLLEGE CONSERVATORY STEER 








BELTON, TEXAS 








= HAMILTON MORRIS | wateren CADMAN 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher COMPOSER-PIANIST 


835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette tn Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 


“Indian Music-Talk.’ 





Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTOP 





§ BUTLER — *DILLING 


612 Fine Arts Building, Chic . Alb. 
e Arts ng cago. HARPIST 
Mgt. HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 


GORDON CAMPBELL Personal Address: 315 West 79th St., N. Y. 


Vocal Coach—Professional Accompanist 
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eos "Set REUBEN DAVIES 


Clare Osborne Reed 





ARTIST TEACHER DIRECTOR American Pianist 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC Exponent of Modern Music 
Advanced Interpretation for Artist-Students, MANAGEMENT: HORNER-WITTE, 
Teachers’ Normal Training. 3000 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
509 S. Wabash Ave. . . . « « Chicago Duo-Art Records 
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New York School of Music and Arts 
150 Riverside Drive, New York City 


Beautiful location overlooking Hudson River. Ideal home life for refined, cultured girls. 
Day and Boarding Pupils. Europe and America’s Most Eminent Teachers. 
Voice, piano, organ, violin, harp and all instruments. Dramatic art, dancing, languages. 
Outdoor life and all recreational 1_and social advantages. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART teew yore 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE Frank Damrosch, Director 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel, 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINCINCG IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instructors Catalog Mailed Free 
John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 


Associate Directors. 
Kimsati Hat, Cuicaco, Int. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: CARL HEIN AND A. FRAEMCKE 


Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp, Harmony, Composition and Conducting, for Grand 
Opera Singing and Acting 


KANSAS CITY 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SPECIAL SUMMER TERM FOR TEACHERS 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Expression, Dancing 
June 13 to July 16 
Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 





































55TH YEAR 
A complete School of Music in every branch 
of musical learning. 


A Faculty of International Reputation 


sir PREPARATORY, NORMAL, ARTIST and 
MASTER DEPARTMENTS 


also 
DRAMATIC ART DANCING 
A COMPLETE SCHOOL OF OPERA CHORUS ORCHESTRA 


For catalogue and information 
ettass tenis eae PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Onl Street 7G, Bennett Ave. sad Ideal residence department with superior equipment 














AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


Metropolitan College of Music 
Thirty-Sixth Season 


Courses in Voice, Pianoforte, Strings, Organ Theory, Public School 
Music, Composition. 


A Faculty of Specialists 
Send for Catalogue and Circulars 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean J. LAWRENCE ERB, Managing Director 
212 West 59th St. (Central Park South), New York City. Tel. Circle 5329 
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ESTEY 


CThe best 4riomn musical name in the lllorl! 
ESTEY PIANO CO. New York City 
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PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


|THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 













Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Warerooms: | Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 





Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINW AY & SONS 


STEINWAY 











| New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 


















Alain Hanlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 





The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand- 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 


| BOSTON 































Uttra- 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 
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 SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philladelhia — 
A Leader for 80 Years -=:- Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


























The 


Nane SOhMer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 

have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 




















PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June igth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so enauietely beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world. 

Sincerely, 


ag 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH. President 
On-the-Hudson at Gist Street New York 
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EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 














